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CHAPTER I 


SALMON FISHING. THE PACIFIC SALMON. A SIWASH 
INDIAN VILLAGE ‘9 


Towarps the middle of the summer of 1910 I’had 
- wandered as far north as Seattle, on the western coast 
of U.S.A., after spending the greater part of a year 
travelling through South and Central America. Seattle, 
even in those days a city of considerable size and grow- 
ing at an extremely rapid rate, is most beautifully 
situated on the shores of the Puget Sound, in surround- 
ings which unconsciously make one’s thoughts wander _ 
towards Norway. 

Less than a day’s run down the Sound by steamer 
takes one’ to beautiful Vancouver Island, in whose 
- southern part is situated Victoria, the capital of 
_ British Columbia, a small but charming and typically | 

English residential town, which had a most soothing 
effect, on me at any rate, after all the nervous American 
“hustle” of Seattle. 

I spent the summer fishing, partly out on Vancouver 
Island, partly on a river on the mainland, enjoying 
the most delightful summer weather in the midst of a 
gorgeous and unspoiled scenery. And during that 
time there gradually matured an old plan of mine to 
undertake an extended shooting expedition to the 
interior of Alaska or British Columbia. It seemed 
that here was my chance at last. 
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So, one day when I happened to be in Vancouver 
on the mainland I called at the office of the Provincial 
Game Warden, Mr. A. Bryan Williams, who was then 
at the head of what may be termed the Department 
of Game and Fisheries, a position which ought long 
ago to have been established in Norway for the sake 
of game and shooting. Here, as in most other British 
Colonies, the Government had fully realised the en- 
ormous value of game and fish, and had not only passed 
excellent game and fishery regulations but also saw 
that they were effectively enforced by means of a 
staff of efficient Game Wardens under Mr. Bryan 
Williams. Further, and I consider this a most im- 
portant point, the Provincial Game Warden seemed to 
have a discretional power and could use his judgment 
as to the advisability of close seasons or special local 
restrictions referring to fishing and shooting. If only 
we could get as far as that in Old Norway, where such 
matters are settled entirely by politicians ! 

Yet rational Game preservation encounters many 
difficulties in Canada, where there still exist a consider- 
able number of Indians living a life as hunters, and 
fishermen in the interior and along the coasts. Besides 
these there are many white people, hunters, prospectors, 
and lumbermen who live the life more or less of the 
' wilderness in far-off districts, and the provisions of 
the game laws cannot be made fully applicable to 
these people. On the other hand the sale of game 
was absolutely prohibited, so that a wholesale slaughter 
of game for profit was impossible. 

But ‘since the end of the great world War all this 
has been changed. The position of Provincial Game 
Warden has been abolished and no funds have been 
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_ set aside for the protection of the game, with the result 
_ that in the more densely settled districts many species 
, of wild game are now approaching total extinction. 
» It looks as though all the good work done in past years 

by Mr. Bryan Williams and his deputies has been in — 

, vain. 

Mr. Williams received me with the greatest kindness 
in his little office, and furnished me with all possible 
information and advice. He specially recommended 
the Cassiar, a district far to the north and teeming 
with all kinds of game, where in contrast to most other 
hunting districts, the sportsman might secure during 
one trip specimens of all of the various kinds of big 
game, such as Moose, Caribou, Bears, Mountain Sheep, 

_ and Goats. 

According to Mr. Williams a shooting expedition 
to the Cassiar district would mean considerable expense, 
but on the other hand, one might be fairly certain of a 
good and representative bag. I quickly made an 

_ estimate of the minimum of funds required to take 

me back to Norway, and found that with care I could 
just manage this trip to the Cassiar. Before again 
leaving Vancouver the trip seemed assured. 

Mr. Williams with great kindness promised to 
write to the trader in Telegraph Creek, a small place 
on the Upper Stickine River, asking him to arrange 
for Indian guides, pack-horses, etc., and as the shooting 
season did not commence till September Ist, there 
was plenty of time for me to make my further arrange- 
ments. 

I spent some time fishing for salmon in the Vedder 
River on the mainland, and while staying there I met 
a young Englishman, who urged me to join him at 
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Campbell River out on Vancouver Island, this river 
being rather famous for its salmon fishing. This I 
did, and spent the first part of August at Campbell 
River, until the time drew near for me to think of my 
trip to the north. 

Campbell River flows out into the narrow sound 
between Vancouver Island and the mainland, and is 
one of those countless rivers which the various kinds 
of Pacific salmon ascend to spawn. A Swede had 
built a quite comfortable hotel there, and every year 
anglers from all parts of the globes: used to visit this 
place in quest of big fish. 

I believe there has been <oriidesahie controversy 
between the scientists as to whether the various kinds 
of Pacific salmon really are salmon, as they differ .in 
many ways from the true salmonidae. One dis- 
tinguishing mark of the Pacific species is its much longer 
anal fin, and science has acknowledged the difference 
by bestowing upon it the specific name ‘‘ Onorhynchus.” 

As the salmon undoubtedly is one of the most 
interesting features of the Pacific Coast, it really merits 
a few comments. 

There are supposed to be no less than five different 
kinds of “Onorhynchus.” The biggest and by far the 
most valuable as a sporting fish is the so-called ‘Spring 
Salmon” (0. tschawytcha), also known locally by the 
name of King Salmon, Silver King, and the Indian 
name “Tyee,” which means “chief.’’ This salmon 
has considerable likeness to the Atlantic species both 
in looks and taste. 

A full grown Tyee will scale from two pounds and 
upwards and may grow to a very large size, the 
heaviest weight which has been recorded being no less 
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than a hundred and five pounds. One specimen 
_ which was caught by professional fishermen scaled 
¢ ninety-eight pounds, while fish of eighty pounds were 
* fairly common. The biggest Tyee on record to be 
caught on sporting tackle at Campbell River was, if I 
» remember right, seventy-two pounds; but I have it 
on good authority that it is with fish as with the game of 
British Columbia, that if one wants to catch really 
big fish, one must now seek further afield and go to 
less disturbed waters. ¥ 

Besides this large kind of salmon there is the 
“Cohoe” (O. kisutch), running to between three and 
fifteen pounds in weight. It is a pretty silvery fish 
and offers good sport. Further there are the “Sockeye” 
(O. nerka) and the “Humpback” (0. gorbuscha), the 
latter having a hump on its back and a head formed 
something like the beak of an eagle. But these last 
mentioned kinds cannot be compared to the Tyee and 
Cohoe as sporting fishes. 

Let us glance at the life story of a Spring Salmon, 
hatched from a tiny egg, which the female fish has 
carefully deposited with thousands of others in the 
sandy bed of some “salmon creek” far away in the 
fastnesses of the Rockies. 

When it leaves the river in which it was hatched 
it swims about in the depths of the Pacific Ocean for 
a period of four years, and with plenty of food of all 
kinds it has grown into a big, strong, silver-lustrous 
fish. Then comes the moment when its natural 
instincts are awakened, and with millions of others 
of its kind it crowds in towards the coasts and up the > 
many rivers to the far-away spawning grounds in 
order to consummate the eternal round of propagation. 
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Investigations which have been made by means of 
marked fish seem to prove that instinct leads the fish 
back to that very creek where once it came into 
existence. . 

There are three principal points along that long 
coast line which seem to attract those “‘silver hordes.” 
They are the Columbia River to the south, the Juan 
de Fuca Straits, and Puget Sound further in, into 
which a great many rivers flow, and finally a stretch 
of coast-line lying to the north of the three hundred 
miles long Vancouver Island. 

I have seen the Yukon River mentioned as the 
northern limit of the migrations of the Pacific salmon, 
but whether this is so or not I cannot say. The 
reports of the explorers Roald Amundsen, and Knut 
Rasmussen, at any rate, mention salmon as being found 
all along the Arctic coast beyond the Behring Straits. 

As mentioned above, the salmon during its mig- 
rations up the rivers penetrates very far inland. In 
the Yukon River, which is the longest of the salmon ~ 
rivers, it reaches a distance of some two thousand 
miles from the sea, but in the Frazer River it reaches 
only about seven hundred and fifty miles, owing to the 
very strong current. In the Columbia River the salmon 
penetrate for about thirteen hundred miles, and actually 
rise three thousand feet above sea level during their 
travels. 

Considering all the strenuous activities developed 
by mankind in his endeavours to capture the salmon 
on its way and to put it into tin cans, it is simply a 
marvel that any of them are left to propagate the 
species. At the mouths of the rivers, or just above 
them, the salmon are met by great quantities of nets of 
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various kinds, which sweep them in in millions night 
- and day as long as the “run” is going on. Further 


« up they encounter all kinds of ingenious traps, of which 


» the most diabolical are the so-called ‘‘salmon wheels,”’ 
large mill wheels where wire baskets take the place of 
- paddles. As the wheels are turned round by the river 
current, the salmon are automatically shovelled up 
into long shutes that lead to some “Cannery” on the 
shore, where, by the help of Chinamen and ingenious 
machinery, they are transformed into that gtaple 
article of export of the West Coast, ‘Canned Salmon.” 
Higher up the river the fish that have succeeded in 
eluding all these dangers have to run the gauntlet of 
the Indians and their long salmon spears, and various 
other contraptions. 

During its travels the salmon forces its passage up 
strong rapids and waterfalls, and the leaps they make 
are simply incredible. I have personally had the oppor- 
tunity of watching such a run in the famous salmon 
creek of Ketchikan, Alaska. 

About a hundred yards or so from the sea the creek 
forms a waterfall, which is divided into two parts by a 
ledge, each fall being some eight or ten feet in height. 
In the pool below the falls the fish (Cohoe salmon) 
were massed so thickly that I could not have thrown a 
stone in anywhere without hitting a fish. Every other 
moment one or more salmon would make frantic leaps 
-to get up the falls, but as often as not the - strong 
current would sweep them back into the pool again. 

Now and then some fish succeeded in clawing itself 
_ fast to some out-jutting stone on the midway ledge, 
and with this half-way pause, it finally succeeded in 
getting over the top in the next leap. 
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How high a leap a salmon actually can make has 
been much discussed, and in this connection I may 
mention a certain waterfall some seven hundred miles 
up the Columbia River, named the Kettle Falls. . These 
falls consist of a series of cascades, the highest of which 
has a perpendicular fall of from twelve to twenty feet, 
according to the level of the water in the river. This 
seems to be the highest fall that the salmon is known 
actually to pass. 

From the moment the salmon enters fresh water it 
ceases to take any food, and its stomach shrivels up toa 
mere nothing, but it nevertheless may be caught on a 
bait, which is a curious fact. At this period of its 
existence, there is not much left of the fine, sleek, 
silvery fish which emerged in its full power from the 
ocean. Battered and torn from many fights, with 
shreds of skin flapping about it, yellow and red splotched 
in colour, it has become weak and languid in its move- 
ments. The end of its existence is now drawing near. 
According to Bryan Williams the pairing has taken 
place on the way up the rivers to the spawning grounds, 
and the spawning generally occurs late in the autumn 
or early in the winter. 

When the salmon finally reach the spawning places 
far in the interior, the male fish prepares with the nose 
and tail a shallow bed in the sand of the river bottom, 
preferably where the current is fairly strong and with 
a depth of from four to five feet. Here the female 
deposits the eggs, which are then covered up with silt 
and sand, and the fish again float down stream. 

They do not get very far, however, as after the lapse 
of two or three days they die, and the banks of the 
rivers are lined with thousands of dead and dying 
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‘salmon, while the stench from all the rotting fish 
attracts the bears, which now have a high old time 
feeding on the carcasses. 

This is the time for bear hunting, and by watching 
a river many a chance of a shot may be had, as I 
shall endeavour to relate in the following pages. 

At Campbell River the angling for salmon is carried 
on by trolling from a boat, as the Pacific salmon is 
said not to take a fly, but Mr. Bryan Williams maintains 
that this is not so, and that the reason for the lack of 
success in fly fishing is that it has never been attempted 
seriously, nor has it been carried out in the proper 
manner. 

Owing to the very strong tidal current which twice 
during the day rushes through the narrow sound, it is 
necessary to use very coarse tackle. This generally 
consists of a strong eleven-foot trolling rod, with a 
large six-inch ‘“‘ Nottingham” reel carrying about three 
hundred yards of strong Cuttyhunk line. As a leader, 
piano wire was used, and as bait, large five or six- 
inch spoons of matted zinc or brass. About eight feet 
in front of the spoon a very heavy lead sinker is attached, 
something like the sinkers used for mackerel trolling 
in Norway. It is evident that with such a heavy 
tackle the fishing can never approach fly fishing as a 
sport, but of course once you have hooked a fifty or 
sixty-pounder you are in for a pretty lively time while 
it lasts. | 

Indians from a nearby village were employed as 
gaffers, and as soon as J arrived I set out to find a good 
guide and gaffer. I was lucky in securing the services 
of one Tyee Joe, a full-blooded Siwash Indian, who had 
his own boat, and that very evening I was out on the 
Sound trying my luck. 
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While we were fishing I noticed another boat coming 
past at some distance, and in it was an elderly lady 
who had just hooked and was playing an enormous 
salmon. I could now and then catch a glimpse of the 
large dorsal fin above water.. During my stay at 
Campbell River this lady caught several salmon well 
above fifty pounds in weight, and like most Americans 
her one ambition was to hold the record. 

Then one day my English friend, Mr. H., caught a 
fish considerably bigger than the biggest fish yet caught 
by the American Jady, and her husband pawed over 
the fish very carefully and examined it most minutely, 
till it suddenly dawned on us that he thought my 
friend had filled it up with sand to make it scale the 
‘more! This certainly was a new dodge, to me at least, 
but I gathered that it was sometimes practised in 
the U.S.A. 

I spent only a week here at Campbell River and had 
very moderate luck, my biggest fish scaling only just 
over thirty pounds. | 

Just across the Sound, and close to Cape Mudge, 
was a small village peopled by Siwash Indians, and 
one day I told my gaffer to row me across so that I 
could have a look round. 

The village consisted of one single row of large 
box-like wooden houses facing the sea, and in front 
were erected tall wooden poles with all kinds of curious 
carvings representing animals, fishes, and birds, and 
painted in vivid colours. These were the famous 
“Totempoles,’’ which seem to have a kind of heraldic 
meaning and refer to the history of the clan or tribe. 
The Indians living along this coast have a typically 
mongol cast of features and are dressed like the whites. 
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One day I visited the house of my Indian gaffer 
and found a most curious mixture of civilization and 
« barbarism. The house itself, which was one of the regu- 
» lar big wooden box-like affairs, consisted of one large 
room. It boasted a gramophone and a sewing machine, 
however, and hanging on the walls were a couple of 
modern Winchester repeating rifles, while thrown into 
one of the corners were some hideously carved and 
painted wooden masks, used during the dances or 
“Potlatches,’”’ which are a sort of religious ceremony, 
but usually end in drunken orgies. 

In the neighbourhood was an Indian burial ground. 
The graves were neatly fenced-in with wooden fences, 
and over it all brooded an enormous carved and painted 
bird, the ‘‘ Thunder Bird” of the Indians. 

The Indians inhabiting the shores of the Vancouver 
Island and the islands to the north are excellent canoe- 
men and build most beautiful canoes, hollowed out of a 
single large trunk. They make their living as fisher- 
men and hunters, and fish for the various salmon 
canneries which abound along the coast. 


CHAPTER II 
THE JOURNEY NORTH 


AT length, towards the middle of August, I had to 
return to Vancouver to make my final preparations 
for the trip to the north. 

During my absence Mr. Williams had ordered a 
small tent and certain other things for.me, and with 
some old shooting togs and some of the heavy woollen 
underwear used by prospectors and hunters, my outfit 
was soon complete. I was to get all my provisions 
from the trader in Telegraph Creek, but I succeeded 
in unearthing a bottle of real Norwegian “ Aquavit” 
in a shop on the waterfront. 

Acting on Mr. Williams’ advice, I did not take along 
a sleeping bag, but bought a large four-point woollen 
Hudson’s Bay blanket, which, though very warm, was 
extremely heavy, and later on, when I got amongst the 
mountains and experienced cold, wintry weather, I 
often had cause to miss the light but warm sleeping 
bag I had been using the preceding winter down in 
Patagonia in South America. 

My armament consisted of a single shot Falling 
Block rifle, chambered for the English military .303 
cartridge, and a so-called Ball and Shot gun of 28 bore. 
This useful weapon was really a double-barrelled shot 
gun with the muzzles rifled for a short distance for ball. 
It shot extremely well with a special copper-capped 
bullet, and made a fairly good pattern with small shot. 
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_ At last the day arrived when all preparations were 
complete, and we were to be off. The steamer “‘ Princess 
Royal, ” of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, was 
scheduled to leave at eleven o’clock in the evening, 
but it was well on towards next morning before we 
actually left. 

' The boat was pretty crowded, and a good many of 
the passengers were sportsmen: on their way to the 
northern game fields. I shared a cabin with a young 
Englishman, Mr. P., whom I had met at C ampbell 
River, and there were in all no less than four separate 
parties bound for Telegraph Creek. Mr. P., however, 
was to leave the steamer at Skagway and push on from 
there to the interior by canoe. 

Among the hunters was a Shetlander, a most in- 
teresting personality, by name Jimmy Teit. He had 
come out to Canada as a youngster, had quickly 
become intensely interested in the Indians, and had 
travelled a great deal amongst them. 

Being well educated, and of a scientific turn of mind, 
he soon became a recognized authority on the Indian 
tribes of British Columbia, and was often employed 
by the Government in its dealing with the tribes, 
besides being in great demand as a guide to various 
scientists who were studying the Indians, their history, 
language, etc. Thus Teit accompanied the well-known 
ethnologist, Professor Franz Boas, on several ex- 
peditions in British Columbia. 

Teit and I became great friends during the trip, a 
friendship which resulted in a steady correspondence 
after my return to Norway, and continued until he 
el couple of years ago, only just over fifty years 

e: 
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Always kind and helpful, it was largely due to Teit, 
besides Bryan Williams, that my trip turned out such 
a success in every way. From him I got a lot of most 
valuable advice as to the best way of handling the 
Indians, the choice of provisions, etc. 

Teit had several times been to Telegraph Creek to 
study the Tahltan Indians of the Upper Stickine, and 
on this trip he was to guide an American sportsman, 
Mr. Sargent, on a shooting expedition, Mr. Sargent 
also being of our party on board. 

In this manner the days passed quickly and pleas- 
antly, while the steamer wound its way northwards 
through all those beautiful sounds and past open 
stretches of coast where the great ocean rollers tumbled 
us about. This route along the Alaskan coast, the 
so-called ‘Inside Passage,” is really a most wonderful 
one as regards natural scenery, and reminded me not 
a little of the Norwegian “‘skjergaard,” or belt of 
islands which stretches all along the Norwegian coast. 

There was this difference, however, that here the 
islands and the mainland were covered with dense 
forests of cedar and spruce right down to the water’s 
edge. Here and there through the gaps between the 
islands one got glimpses of the Cascade mountains to — 
the east, with their lofty snow-covered peaks and — 
glaciers. 

I find the following notes in my diary about the 
trip. August 17th :— 

“Awoke to the most glorious sunshine and a fresh 
“breeze. Far to the west, through the smoke of many 
‘forest fires, I can see the snowy mountains of the in- 
“terior of Vancouver Island. Where I passed with the 
“steamer some days ago on my return from Campbell 
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-“ River, the fire is still burning fiercely. We called at 
“Campbell River and several anglers went ashore. I 
‘heard many big fish had been caught since our depar- 
q ‘ture. We continue northwards with Vancouver Island 
“on our left hand. The tide is running against us with 
““ereat force, so we are making comparatively little 
“headway. © We are passing through a narrow sound, 
“‘and I can see thesalmon leaping in thousands over in a 
“little bay, where a small creek flows out. They.are 
“evidently waiting for high tide to ascend the creek. 

“On the mainland side we often pass long natrow 
‘‘fiords, which seem to cut right into the heart of the 
““Cascade mountains, whose peaks are visible now and 
“then. 

““ Everywhere the landscape looks desolate and bare 
“‘of human beings, with the exception of an occasional 
‘‘camp of lumbermen with the typical ‘slashings’ or 
“‘razed areas of forest all around, or some forest fire 
“going full blast, all testifying to the devastation 
“wrought by man.” 

Towards evening we reached Alert Bay, a small 
Indian village with a few white-man’s habitations 
here and there and a salmon cannery. The houses 
stand in a row facing the sea and with a small lane in 
front. Down by the sea-board is a row of boat houses, 
where the Indians store their long war canoes, and here 
the family spends the evenings and their leisure time 
wrapped up in red Hudson’s Bay blankets, haughtily 
watching us tourists. 

At Alert Bay there is a choice collection of most 
interesting Totempoles in front of the Indian houses, 
and the many beautifully-made canoes testify to a 
very highly developed boat-building craft. Some of 
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these canoes are long affairs of forty feet or more, 
hollowed out of a single great cedar, with high prow. 
and stern, both richly decorated with painted carvings 
of fantastic design. It struck me that the lines of 
these canoes were exceptionally fine. 

‘I was roused this morning by the continued blast 
‘of the steamer’s siren; we were in a thick fog, which 
‘is no joke in these narrow and dangerous waters with 
‘their ever-changing tides and currents. 

“Tt is customary to steer by chart, compass, and 
“log even in daytime and clear weather, and I was 
“told that in a fog the captain judges his whereabouts 
“by the echo of the siren thrown back from the 
“mountain walls. 

“It was during just such a spell of bad fog that the 
“Princess May,’ the steamer we originally were to have 
““gone by, was piled ona rock and became a total wreck. 

“Later in the day the sun gradually began to 
“dissolve the fog, and we soon had the most glorious 
‘“‘sunshine and could admire the landscape which 

-““became more and more imposing. 

“The zone of eternal snow has come perceptibly 
“lower down as we get further north. 

“In the afternoon we entered the Grennel Channel, 
“a rather narrow and long sound. Large snow-fields 
“lie on both sides, and when later on in the evening 
“the shining silver disc of the moon rose right astern, 
“it was a most wonderful sight.’ 

We then touched at Prince Rupert, a new “city” 
which, during its very short existence, has grown 
from a cluster of shanties to a “prosperous town” at 
the terminus of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway line. 
As it was dark we did not see much of the town, only 
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- sampled some of its more prominent citizens who 
_ came on board to have a drink. | 

Next day we reached Ketchikan, the port of entry 
9 to Alaska, where we were inspected by the U.S. medical 
officer before we were allowed to go on shore. Ket- 
* chikan is a small town, and greatly reminded me of 
_ the small fishing towns on the west coast of Norway, 
with their many wharves and sheds. The primeval 
forest reaches right down to the houses, and behind 
the town rises a mountain surmounted by a large:cap 
of snow. The chief thing of interest to the traveller is 
the salmon creek I have already referred to. In the 
pool below the falls the fish could be seen lying in one 
dense mass, and now and then some would make 
_ desperate leaps to get over the falls and on to the 
_ spawning grounds. : 

About seven o’clock next morning we at last 
steamed into. Wrangel, where we were to be met by a 
motor boat, which was to take us on up the Stickine 
River, whose mouth is some distance north of the town. 

We failed to discover the motor boat, the ‘‘Tele- 
graph”’ as it was named, and soon there was a rumour 
that it had left for Telegraph Creek a few days previously 
with a party of American sportsmen. At about the 
same time Teit came with the discouraging news that 
the pack-horses which had been ordered for us would 
not be back in Telegraph Creek for another week, and 
to cap our misfortunes, it appeared that the Indian 
guide, Dennis, whom Mr. Bryan Williams had retained 
for me, had been chosen for another sportsman. Dennis 
was considered in those days one of the best, if not 
the best, of the hunters among the Tahltans, and was 
in great demand as a guide. 
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However, with Teit’s assistance and the use of the 
telegraph, I managed to get this matter straightened 
out satisfactorily, but an English Colonel of our party, 
who had the same trouble, finally had to get a different 
guide. 

All this naturally put a damper on our spirits, as 
it was most important that we should reach the hunting 
grounds in good time for the opening of the shooting 
season. The various species of game range different 
localities, so it is necessary to do a considerable amount 
of travelling about in order to secure your full allowance 
of specimens. Also the time available for hunting is 
none too long, as even as early as October there may be 
quite a lot of ice running in the rivers, making the 
passage of canoes or boats very difficult ; and it may 
sometimes be necessary to await the complete freeze- 
up of the river and go out by means of dog sledges. 
The undergrowth along the rivers is usually so dense 
that the passage is impossible when the river route 
cannot be utilised. 

Like most of the coast towns of Alaska, Wrangel was 
originally founded as a trading station by the Russians, 
and many of the local names hereabout remind one of 
them. Thus we have Kupreanof Island, to seaward of 
the town, and the Chicagof and Baranof Islands, 
the latter with the little town of Sitka. On these 
islands are found the large brown bears, which usually 
are hunted in the spring when they come out on the 
slides.” They are undoubtedly the largest bears in 
the world ; enormous brutes, judging by the skins I 
have seen. 

As we were obliged to remain in Wrangel for some 

¥ days, I spent the time going about the town in company 
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- with Teit. In sunny weather the town is extremely 
_ pretty with the green islands to seaward, and the dense 
« Primeval forest on the land side. When raining, 

9 ; however, and that is the usual weather on the coast, 
it was a dismal place indeed. I found a considerable 

* sprinkling of Scandinavians among the population, 
and the local customs collector proved to be a Nor- 
wegian. I also met several other countrymen of mine, 
‘most of whom were in the fishing business. w 

One day Teit and I called on Shake, the chief of 
the Wrangel Indians. Shake was a typical “coast 
Indian, mongol in appearance, and lived in one of the 
usual box-like houses, with a couple of large Totem- 
poles outside. The house contained only one large 

_ room, and had a kind of low terrace running along the 
walls. In the middle of the roof was a square opening 
to let out the smoke from the hearth, which had once 
been right in the middle of the floor, but had been 
replaced by a small iron stove. 

Otherwise there was a rare mixture of ancient a 
modern things. On each side of the door were two 
large carved and painted Totems, and in the middle 
of the room stood a modern lady’s toilet table with a 
large looking-glass. I noticed further, an iron bedstead 
and a gramophone, and under the roof was hanging an 
electric bulb, while three or four Winchester rifles were 
standing about in the corners, and finally I discovered a 
young Indian in bed snoring lustily ! 

Teit was an old acquaintance of Shake’s, and they 
conversed freely in the Chinook language, the Esperanto 

_of the North American Indians, which is understood 
by nearly all the tribes. | 

We were allowed to inspect his boat-house and his 
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large war canoes, three large boats some 45 feet in length, 
each hollowed out of a single trunk. They were about 
four and a half feet in breadth, had a prow six feet 
high, and were beautifully made. Besides these large 
canoes, he possessed several smaller ones. In the 
days before the motor boat “ Telegraph,’ Shake’s 
largest canoe was used a great deal by hunters and 
others going up the Stickine to Telegraph Creek. 
Some years later it was exhibited at the exhibition in 
Seattle, and I have heard that finally it has been 
fitted with a motor. 

At last the motor boat arrived, and. we had a busy 
' time packing our gear and getting it stowed away on 
board, as we intended making a start about noon 
next day. 

The boat, which had been built that year, was about 
25 feet long, and had a superstructure or cabin running 
for nearly the whole of its length, so that the available 
deck space consisted of a couple of square feet in the 
bow and stern. The steering gear was mounted on 
top of the cabin roof, and we spent most of the time 
up there. Inside the cabin, and on each side of the 
engine room partitions, ten bunks were fixed, six in 
the fore part and four aft. With the crew we were 
sixteen men all told, with a lot of dunnage and gear 
besides, so it will be understood that we were packed 
like the proverbial sardines. 

It was not till about four o’clock in the afternoon 
that we got started and we missed the tide, of course, 
but soon we had rounded the point and set a course 
up the coast till we reached the mouth of the Stickine, 
which here is rather wide and full of large sand banks. 

With the tide against us we made slow progress. 
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_ Towards evening a chilly wind sprang up and the sun 


_ set behind us in a gorgeous riot of colours. About eight 


oclock we approached the northern bank and made 
fast for the night. We were obliged to eat in shifts of 
four on account of the small space, and the fare con- 
sisted of pork and beans, with bread and butter. 
Next came the rather difficult problem of how to 
dispose of sixteen men in ten bunks, but most of us 
had sleeping bags, so some went ashore and slept on 
the sand, while others chose the cabin roof. I, being 


_ the longest, was allotted a short and narrow bunk, 


and what with the myriads of mosquitoes which very 
soon made their appearance, I did not sleep much that 


_ night. 


At four o’clock in the morning we continued up 
the river, and though the current was strong against us, 
we made such good time that by half-past seven we 
reached the small customs station on the boundary 
between Alaska and British Columbia, where a Fin- 
lander, Thurboe by name, lived alone with his wife 
and children, acting as customs collector, police, and 
game warden all in one. 

Those of us who had come direct from the U.S.A. 
had to make a deposit on our guns, ammunition, etc., 


' which would be refunded to us on our way out. 


On the northern side of the river further up we 
passed a very large glacier, which looked like some 
enormous congealed flood emerging from the mountains 
behind, and steadily increasing in breadth as it approach- 
ed the river. It bears a Russian name—the Popoff 


- glacier. 


We were now passing through the coast range, a 
wild jumble of snowy peaks of an alpine character and 
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full of glaciers. The current of the river also grew 
perceptibly stronger and our advance was slow. 

At this point I noticed several seals swimming 
about, and one of the young American sportsmen 
could not resist the temptation to try out a new rifle, 
so he banged away merrily at them and everything 
else moving within sight, and became a danger to his 
fellow travellers. Another of the Americans, a young 
millionaire, with a well-known name, had only just 
returned from a shooting trip in Africa, where he had 
been hunting with President Roosevelt. 

As we steadily progressed farther‘up the river the 
scenery became more and more magnificent. Here 
and there we caught glimpses of mountain peaks, 
one more jagged and wild than the other, and large 
blue-green glaciers filled up the clefts between. 

Of game we had so far seen only some large ‘‘ Canada 
Geese’ stalking about on the many sand bars, but we 
never gave up hope of seeing a bear, and were continu- 
ally watching the banks, for on the way down from 
Telegraph Creek the crew had seen several. That 
evening, when we tied up for the night on the southern 
bank, we saw a number of fresh bear tracks in > 
the sand, some of which had been made by a large 
female accompanied by a cub. They had followed a 
small creek which flows out here, evidently looking 
for salmon. 

As the nights were getting rather chilly we usually 
built a large fire of driftwood and grouped around it. 
We warmed ourselves up a little while the evening 
meal was being prepared. 

Large groves of tall cottonwood trees grew here and 
there along the banks, and everywhere was a thick belt 
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of bush interwoven with that well-known and much 
_ abused “ Devil’s Club” (Echinopanax), a plant with 
« thick juicy stalks and broad leaves, all carrying thou- 
sands of small poisonous spikes, which come off and stick 
_ inthe skin at the least touch. I first made its acquain- 
, tance in the forests of Vancouver Island, and on many 
a later occasion I had cause to curse it most thoroughly. 

We were not yet through the magnificent coast 
mountains, and it was not until the next day, when 
we had safely negotiated the ‘ Little Canyon,’ “y that 
the landscape began to change in appearance. 

This Little Canyon is a narrow gap through which 
the river rushes with great force. After several futile 
attempts to get through, we were at last obliged to 
set ashore one of the Indian pilots to fasten a thick 
hawser round a tree, then, with all of us hauling for 
all we were worth, and the engine going at full speed, 
we slowly edged forward inch by inch till we got into 
an eddy. The hawser was then shifted farther up 
and the manceuvre was repeated until we at length 
got through the canyon. 

We passed the remains of the old stern-wheeler, 
“Beaver,” which had been piled on the rocks 25 years 
- ago, during the great gold rush to Cassiar. 

Bear tracks began to be very common all along 
the banks, and on the sand bars of the ‘‘slews,’”’ the 
small side channels which at low water were practically 
dry. The tracks, both of the large brown bears and 
grizzlies and of the smaller black bears, were in places 
so numerous, that if one could have stopped here 
during the right season, one would have been certain 
to get many shots at them by merely watching the 
slews and creeks. 
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At one place we discovered high up on a steep 
mountain slope a Rocky Mountain Goat (Oreamnus 
montanus). This was the first specimen of big game 
that we had seen so far. 

The weather was fine, and it was rather hot in the 
day-time, with the result that we were bothered by 
those beastly ‘‘Black Flies,’ a small black fly very 
similar both in appearance and sting to the “ Knot” of 
Arctic Norway. These little devils proved in the long 
run to be far worse than the mosquitoes ; they would 
settle in a row below the hat brim oe bite till they 
drew blood. 

Then we experienced our first ies the boat 
suddenly hitting a submerged rock, and the Indian 
who was steering, pulled so hard at the steering wheel 
that it broke down. The skipper attempted to make 
repairs and drilled through the cabin roof to make new 
screw holes, but in doing so drilled right into the electric 
coil of the motor, putting it out of commission, and it 
took quite a long time to get this put right. 

The lofty alps on both sides of the river seemed to . 
have entirely disappeared, and had given place to lower 
wooded ridges, and the banks of the river consisted 
of high terraces of coarse gravel and shingle, probably 
old moraines through which the river had worn its 
path in the course of ages. 

On the 25th of August, about mid-day, we reached 
Glenora, a small deserted mining camp on the northern 
bank of the river. This little “town” consisted of 
seven or eight small wooden shacks in a row facing 
the river, and with a “street” in front running its 
whole length. All sorts of prospectors’ and gold 
miners’ implements were scattered about—the so-called 
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~ “rockers” and “cradles” for washing the gold dust, 
old boats, and large piles of lumber, boards and other 
«Materials. Two of the houses had evidently served as 
» hotels, as they bore large signboards on their fronts 
with the-high-sounding names in still readable letters, 
*“Glenora House” and “Victoria Hotel” ; the latter 
being about as big as a middling-sized wood-shed. 
During the gold rush in ’ 98 about 2,000 people are 
said to have congregated here in Glenora. eo 

We still had another twelve miles left before we 
could reach Telegraph Creek, and those miles meant 
facing a very strong current and passing several difficult 
_rapids. The whole distance from the river mouth to 
Telegraph Creek is about 160 miles. 

As there was a good trail from here over land to 
Telegraph Creek, Teit, a Finn by name Charlie Russ, 
and I, left the boat and took this trail, reaching Tele- 
graph Creek after about two and a half hours’ quick 
walk. From the heights above the river we had our 
first good view of this little place, which consisted of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s warehouses and “‘store,”’ 

and the stores and houses of a couple of independent 
traders. A policeman, a gold commissioner, and some 
other white people lived there, besides a number of 
Indians of the Tahltan tribe whose village was in the 
- neighbourhood. 

I immediately looked up Mr. Hyland, who was to 
provide me with an outfit, and found him a most cour- 
teous and well-educated gentleman ; both he and his 
wife did everything in their power to make us com- 
_fortable while we were in Telegraph Creek, and among 
other things put their own house at our disposai. 

From Mr. Hyland we received the comforting news 


“a 
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that the pack-horses had all arrived, and that the 
Indian guides were there also, so we might expect to 
be able to make a start as soon as the motor boat 
arrived with our gear. | 

I made a little round to see the sights, and among 
other places looked into Mr. Hyland’s large store, in 
which he had established a regular “‘bar’”’ where one 
might get a drink. The store consisted of a large, 
square room, with counters running the whole length 
of the walls, which were covered with every imaginable 
kind of stuff used by prospectors, hunters, or Indians. 
The room was filled with a crowd of, Indians wearing 
large, broad-brimmed Stetson hats and moccasins, but 
otherwise dressed in the usual overalls and waistcoat 
without ajacket. Except for the somewhat mongol cast 
of features, they had very little about them of what one 
expects in pure-blooded Indians. They were straight 
and athletic looking men, but not very tall in stature. 

A number of squaws were also present, all wearing 
European clothing with long skirts, and kerchiefs over 
their heads. All were intently listening to the rasping 
tunes of a cracked old gramophone which was pro- 
ducing Harry Lauder’s latest songs, clapping their 
hands in unison with the lilting tunes. 

I noticed great cleanliness and order everywhere, 
and there were crowds of people about, so it was evident 
that the yearly arrival of us “dude” hunters from down 
the river was one of their few great fétes. 

Colonel Parry and Mr. Sargent had also taken the 
trail over land and had arrived, while the motor boat 
was not expected till the following day, so we employed 
the rest of the time in going over lists of provisions, 
etc., and ordering everything we needed for the trip. 
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The motor boat made its appearance next morning, 
after having had a pretty hard job getting up the last 
rapids, as the water had gone down considerably. 
» Then everybody got busy getting his gear ashore and 

packing. 
- My men were the hunter Dennis, a cook, by name 
Billy, and a horse wrangler named Willy, all full- 
; “plooded Tahltans. I had no less than five pack-horses 
_ and one saddle horse for my own use. e 

Besides my little private tent, I hired a largeryone 

for the Indians from Mr. Hyland, and also a large 
waterproof sheet to be used as a shelter for the cook 
and when having our meals. 

The list of provisions made up for me by Teit and 

Mr. Hyland proved to be considerably more complicated 
and extravagant than what I had been accustomed to, 
but Teit told me that these Indians had to be fed well on 

such a trip, which to them is a holiday, if they were to 
work well and willingly. And we found later on that 
with their quite superhuman appetites they made 
short work of all such luxuries as butter, sugar, syrup, 
dried fruits, etc., long before we were half way through 
with the trip. 


CHAPTER III 


WITH PACK-HORSES TO CHESLEY POST AND 
NAHLIN POST 


AT length everything was in readiness for a start, 
and about eleven o’clock in the morning Colonel Parry, 
Mr. Sargent, and I, who were to travel part of the way 
together, set off up towards the divide behind Tele- 
graph Creek, while the other parties of hunters ferried 
across the Stickine and pushed on towards the large 
open plateaux to the east. 

It had needed a great effort on the part of our 
Indians to tear themselves away from the flesh pots, 
and some of them were not entirely sober, though 
where they had got hold of the drink it is hard to say, 
as to give spirits to an Indian is strictly prohibited, 
and entails heavy punishment to those concerned. 

Up on the divide we had a most magnificent view 
of the whole valley of the Stickine, and far away we 
could glimpse the jagged snowy peaks of the coast 
range. Just opposite us on the other side of the Stickine 
rose a mighty mountain, Sheep Mountain by name, 
with its top covered with snow. 

As we ascended the forest grew gradually thinner, 
and we were soon in the midst of veritable Norwegian 
scenery with gnarled fir trees and mountain birches 
and willows. Passing through a gap in the hills we 
entered a beautiful little valley in the bottom of which 

30 
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were a couple of small tarns, and here we made our 
first camp on a little green meadow. 

_ The Indians do not make long marches on such 
“trips as these. They have fully made up their minds 
‘to have a good time and take it easy, and the sportsman 
is absolutely powerless to make a change in this state 
‘of things. They get pretty high wages, too; thus, 
Dennis had six dollars a day and all found, the cook 
four and the wrangler three, while I paid two dollars 
and fifty per day for each pack-horse, so it certainly 
was up to me to make good use of the time. o 

Our first night in camp turned out to be a very 
cold one, and I bitterly repented not having brought 
my sleeping bag instead of those heavy blankets which 
kept getting into disorder and letting out the warmth. 
When I put my head out of the tent opening next 
morning I heard some suppressed curses and grumblings 
from the Colonel’s tent, so it seemed he did not enjoy 
himself very much either. After a rather hurried break- 
fast, camp was struck, the horses saddled, and packs 
laid on, and we were off again. 

This packing of horses is done in a far better way 
in America than in Norway, and merits a short de- 
scription. On the top of a saddle blanket is laid the 
pack-saddle, consisting of a padded leather covering, 
and above that again a wooden frame, looking remark- . 
ably like a miniature sawhorse, from each side of which 
are suspended two large saddle bags (alforjas). 

On to this is piled all our various gear, wrapped in 
small canvas bags and covered by a large square piece 
of canvas, which is tied down by means of the famous 
“Diamond Hitch,” a knot which will defy the most 
violent bucking of the horses or even their rolling 
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about on the ground, but at the same time can be 
loosened by merely jerking at one end of the rope. 

It isn’t everybody who can throw the Diamond 
Hitch properly, but our men were past masters in the — 
art, and everything went smoothly. 

Our route passed through large areas of partly 
burnt forest, which is a very common sight in British 
Columbia and Canada, and is often caused by careless 
prospectors, hunters, or Indians not having taken the 
trouble to extinguish their fires. The charred bare stems 
stand thickly everywhere and give a most dismal and 
God-forsaken aspect to the country. 

Having crossed the Tahltan River we now and then 
encountered parties of Indians, the squaws heavily 
laden with household goods, and even the dogs carrying 
small, well-filled packs, one on each side, and often a 
third one on top. Only the male head of the family 
carried nothing, or at most only his rifle. 

Once we passed a small Indian camp full of dogs, 
squaws, and children, and with them was an old white- 
haired patriarch, a real “medicine man” according to 
Dennis, who confided to me in a whisper that the old 
chap certainly knew more than most people. “He 
allee same Billy Christ,’’ said Dennis in his broken 
English. Later on, along the trail we came across 
large Indian “caches.” These are small, square log 
houses set on tall poles, to be out of the way of 
prowling bears and other marauders, where the Indians 
leave their belongings, provisions, etc. 

We were now travelling through fine green birch 
and alder woods, and passed several lakes, where I 
saw great numbers of ducks, also we made the acquaint- 
ance of a new kind of winged pest, the ‘“‘ Moose fly,” 
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which, with millions of mosquitoes and Black-flies, 


’ made life miserable. 
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After covering only nine miles we again pitched 
camp in a beautiful little clearing surrounded by spruce 
and birch forest. A small stream flowed close by and 


_. our Indians soon had speared a couple of salmon. The 


salmon was nearly scarlet in colour and looked any- 
thing but appetizing, so the Colonel and I took our 
rods and made a couple of casts with fly in order to 
try for trout. I caught two nice fish on the fly but 
they did not seem to be particularly keen on that fare, 
so putting on a plain hook, with some salmon roe as a 
bait, I made another attempt. This seemed irresistible, 
and in a short time I had caught four or five, two of 


- them being quite big fish of the species ‘‘ Dolly Varden,” 


a kind of char. 

There were quite a number of salmon running in 
the river, and I made a couple of attempts at spearing 
them with a sharpened pole, but without luck. 

In one place I came on the fresh tracks of a bear, 
probably one which had been down to the river to 


catch salmon, and he seemed to have been successful 
-as a lot of roe and other remains were scattered about. 


Mr. Sargent was to leave us here to push on west- 
wards into a region where nobody yet had been known 


— tohunt. It was Mr. Sargent’s third trip to the Cassiar, 


and Teit had accompanied him on both of his two former 
trips. Colonel Parry and I were to travel together 
for another day at least. 

The following morning, the 3lst of August, broke 


-cold and there was hoar frost on the ground when I 


came out of the tent, and a thick layer of ice had 
formed in the water bucket. We bade good-bye to 
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Sargent and Teit and our ways parted. We continued 
on northwards and hoped to reach that day Chesley 
Post, an abandoned Hudson’s Bay trading post, which 
is now used as a telegraph station on the line from 
Edmonton to Dawson. 

As we were passing along the foot of a high-wooded 
ridge, Dennis discovered a bear high up on the ridge. 
A moment afterwards and I saw it too. It was a black 
bear (Ursus americanus), and was having a high old 
time among the ripe berries. It would rise on to its. 
hind legs and with both front paws scoop up the red 
salmon berries in great quantities. 

I quickly got my rifle out of the saddle scabbard, 
and with Dennis leading, we hurried up the steep 
slope, but considering all the noise made by the pack- 
horses, I had very little hope of ever getting a shot at 
that bear. Nor were we successful, and had to return 
empty-handed. 

On a bare ledge, however, we surprised a whole 
covey of Franklin’s Grouse (Canachites franklini), a 
bird that reminded me a great deal of our Norwegian 
Hazel Grouse. It is found in the woods all over the 
North, and is locally called ‘Fool Hen,” as evidently 
it has not the slightest idea of what a dangerous brute 
man can be. It simply sits quietly looking at you and 
may easily be knocked down by a stone or other missile. 
These particular birds sat quietly, though Dennis 
treated them to a regular bombardment. 

From the top of the ridge we had a fine view of the . 
whole valley in front of us, and Dennis pointed « ut 
to me the distant mountains where Sargent and Teit 
were going. 


When we finally reached Chesley Post the tents 
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_ single log house built on a small grass meadow, with 


ay” 


thick forest all around. In front of the house was a 
small verandah decorated with two fine moose heads. 
Mr. Andy Johnson, who looks after the telegraph 


- line, lives here alone all through the year, and as may 
' be imagined, was delighted to have company. He 


proved a most genial fellow with a humorous glint in 
his eye, and later on I learned that he greatly enjoyed 
playing practical jokes on such tenderfeet as us. 

At some distance behind the Post rises a ‘high, 


_ isolated- mountain, Chesley Mountain, and Teit, who 


knew a lot about the old traditions of the Indians, 
told me that they have a story about a large flood 
which bears a great resemblance to the Deluge of the 
Bible, and this Chesley Mountain was the Ararat of 


the Indians. 


As I have already said, the telegraph line traverses 
the wilderness from Edmonton, down on the C.P.R. 
line, right up to Dawson in the Yukon Territory. At 
certain intervals small stations have been erected 
where one or two men live and look after the line, 
patrolling it in both directions. Between these stations, 
a day’s march apart, are small refuge huts where the 
linesman may take shelter for the night or in stormy 
weather. What a solitary life these men must lead ! 
But they get all the current news along the line. 

After lunch the Colonel and I went down to the 
river to try our luck. I was not very successful, but 
the Colonel caught no less than thirteen Dolly Vardens. 
The river was now full of salmon (humpback), and our 


Indians speared several of them. 


This little river is a tributary to the Chesley River 
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which flows westward towards the sea, and the Colonel's 
route lay across this river and up into some mountains 
beyond. 

The following day was the Ist of September, and 
the opening day of the shooting season. I bade good- 
bye to Colonel Parry, and we each went our different 
ways, I continuing northwards. Our first goal was 
the next small telegraph station, Nahlin, on the river 
of that name. Here we were to leave behind some of 
our gear and push on, lightly laden, into a range of 
mountains to the west, where Dennis thought we would 
find wild sheep and goats, and possibly bear. 

Afterwards we planned to return to Nahlin, and from 
there travel eastwards to the large open tundras, 
where we expected to find the Canadian reindeer or 
Osborns Caribou, the largest variety of caribou on the 
continent. Finally, we intended to work back to 
the forest edge and hunt for moose. 

The game regulations of British Columbia in those 
days allowed a sportsman to kill during the year 2 
Stones Sheep, 1 Fannins Sheep, 3 Rocky Mountain 
Goats, 3 Caribou, 2 Moose, and any number of Bears. 
It was necessary to take out a license, which for a 
non-resident cost one hundred dollars. The open 
season lasted from Ist September till 30th March. 

The shooting of the smaller game was also subject 
to certain restrictions, and should the sportsman 
happen to break the game laws he was liable to be 
heavily fined, and all his trophies would be confiscated. 
Half the fines imposed went to the informer, a not 
altogether pleasing arrangement, but mae a 
most effective one. 


The Indians were not subject to the provisions 
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of the game laws, and the quantities of game, mostly 


- moose, annually slaughtered by them were enormous, 


but fortunately for the game there were not so many 
Indians left. 
Apart from man, the greatest enemy of the larger 


- game animals are the grey wolves (canis occidentalis), 
* which kill a lot of caribou and, during the winter when 


the snow is deep, a great number of moose also. 
From Chesley Post on we had to climb a rather 
steep ascent until we had reached the top of a large, 
flat plateau called Level Mountain, which stretched all 
the way to Nahlin. We were travelling through thin 
forest, more or less charred in places by forest fires, 
over large muskegs or swamps, and past many fine 
lakes, which, according to Dennis, held great quantities 
of fish, probably whitefish (coregonus nelsoni), like most 
of these northern lakes. We saw quantities of duck, 


‘and now and then we came across the tracks of moose, 


but none of them were fresh. 

Here and there old Indian camping grounds were 
passed, and I was particularly interested in the remains 
of their sweat baths. They consist of a framework of 
bent willows stuck in the earth forming a kind of skeleton 
over which are laid blankets to make an enclosed tent. 
Inside are placed red-hot stones upon which water is . 
poured to form steam, after the age-old principle of our 
Norwegian ‘“‘badstue.’”’ Such a thorough cleansing is 
usually indulged in before some important occasion, 
such as a hunting expedition or a religious ceremony. 

These Indians are extremely superstitious and 
dreams play a very important part in their life. I 


often noticed that Dennis was greatly interested when 


I told him I had had a dream during the night, and if 
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he considered it a “good hunting dream” he was very 
pleased and work was always executed with more 
willingness and despatch. 

Our conversation was of necessity rather limited 
and was carried on in English, which these Indians 
understand more or less. Their own language sounds 
like a mass of grunts and throaty sounds, of which, 
of course, I could make neither head nor tail. 

With the exception of fish and a few Fool Hens, 
which I had killed with the rifle by knocking their 
heads off, our daily fare had consisted of fat bacon 
and bread, so it was not to be wondered at that I was 
beginning to long for real red meat, and especially 
that famed meat of the wild sheep, which i is said to be 
finer than any other kind. 

The appetite of my Indians was simply colossal, 
and I watched with silent horror the way in which my 
precious stores, especially butter, sugar, and other 
sweet stuffs, disappeared. 

We often came across a kind of porcupine (Erethizon 
epixanthus) which, from afar, had a remarkable likeness 
to a small bear cub. This animal carries a very thick 
coat of fur, and hidden among the hairs, a most for- 
midable armament of long quills. The tail especially 
was well furnished in this respect, and with it the 
porcupine could administer a very powerful blow, 
leaving a goodly number of the spines sticking in the 
victim. One of our pack-horses which, quite un- 
intentionally, happened to get too near to one of these 
animals received a nasty whack for its pains, and the 
whole of its forefoot looked like a pin-cushion. The 
porcupines were extremely fat, and the meat very like 
pork and considered a great delicacy by the Indians. 
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I have often seen them, barely half an hour after a 
tremendous meal of caribou or moose meat, set about 
roasting a porcupine, which, when partly done, dis- 
appeared in a most expeditious manner. 

During the latter part of our march, we now and 
then caught glimpses of a high snow-covered mountain 
to the north-west, which proved to be the Nahlin 
Mountains where we were to hunt sheep. On Sep- 
tember 4th we finally reached Nahlin Post about mid- 
day, it having taken us more than double the time 
realiy required to cover the whole distanée from 
Telegraph Creek. 

The Nahlin Post is situated in a narrow gorge 
formed by the Nahlin River, which comes from the east 
and flows westwards round the foothills of the Nahlin 
Mountains. I was received with true Alaskan hospi- 
tality by the two occupants of the station, Messrs. 
Pilling and Hughes, who immediately put me up in 
their snug and cosy log cabin, consisting of one large 
room with an enormous box stove in the middle. The 
walls were covered with skins and all kinds of odd bits 
of paper, newspapers, etc., to keep out the great cold. 
during the winter. 

We had brought mail and certain other things for 
them, and they immediately set about preparing a 
great meal to celebrate the occasion. 

I was greatly astonished to find a small portable 
organ here and that Mr. Pilling was a master at playing 
on it. He told me that in his younger days—he was 
then somewhere about fifty—he had been a school 
teacher in England, and when the rumours of the 
discoveries of gold in the Klondyke reached England, 
he, like so many others, was infected by the gold fever 
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and set out for the new Eldorado. I gathered that he 
had not had much luck as a gold miner, and at length 
had got the job as telegraph operator and lineman. 

His companion, Hughes, was quite a young man, 
who had been among other things a cowboy, but 
finally, owing to incipient lung trouble, had been obliged 
to move up into the woods. He now appeared to be as 
strong as a bear, so evidently the change of climate 
had done him good. 

While smoking our pipes round the stove in the 
evening after a sumptuous meal, Pilling told me many 
an interesting tale of his gold mining days. Among 
other things- he related how utterly helpless some of 
the people were when they got out into the wilderness 
and had to shift for themselves in the hard battle for 
existence. He told of whole companies of greenhorn 
prospectors who nearly starved to death in a country 
abounding in game and fish of all kinds, owing to their 
total ignorance of how to hunt and fish. 

He told me a story of a man who had secured a 
pack-horse to carry his outfit, but who never had had 
anything to do with horses, and consequently knew 
nothing about how to pack his animal, and had to get 
assistance before he set out. Later on, when alone in 
the wilds, he simply dared not remove the pack from 
the horse for fear of not being able to put it on again, 
and the poor animal was half dead when they finally 
reached other people. 

Another gold miner, who also had a horse, had heard 
somewhere that a horse should never be watered when 
doing work, and consequently ‘prevented the poor 


animal from drinking the whole time until it was half 
mad from thirst. 
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Crowds of miners and prospectors had passed 
through this very region and we had often seen the 
remains of their outfits which had been left along the 
trail. I particularly remember one most curious con- 
traption, a kind of cross between a wheel-barrow and 
cart, which some argonaut had fixed up to carry his 
outfit, but of which he evidently very soon got tired. 

Pilling told me that there was very fine moose hunt- 
ing all around the Post, and that every autumn he and 
Hughes used to lay in a great store of meat for the 
winter. There was also good salmon fishing’ in the 
river, and the fish would run as big as fifty pounds or 
more, 

During his first years as a prospector, Pilling and 
his partner had once killed an enormous bull moose, 
with antlers spanning 84 inches in spread. Now sucha 
large spread of antlers sounded nearly incredible, and as 
Pilling himself said, hardly anybody would believe it. 
In those days, however, he had practically no experi- 
ence as a hunter, and thought that all Alaskan moose 
were as big, and as the antlers were too unwieldy to 
get them into their boat they were left, and thus, as 
Pilling remarked, he had no actual proof to show of 
their extraordinary size. 


CHAPTER IV 


TO NAHLIN MOUNTAINS, AFTER BIG HORN AND ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN GOATS 


THE rain was pouring down on the following 
morning. We had left the greater part of our outfit 
at the Post, only intending to take the most indis- 
pensable things on our trip to the Nahlin Mountains. 
Hughes had to make a trip that day northwards to a 
small refuge cabin, so I decided to accompany him, 
and join my Indians later on in the day, as they were 
going to make camp on the banks of the Little Nahlin 
River. 

Hughes was accompanied by three large dogs, 
each of them carrying a small pack. This is rather a 
common practice in the north country, in seasons 
when the dogs are not used for pulling sledges, and a 
large and powerful dog will carry as much as fifty 
pounds. One of the dogs at Nahlin Station was part 
wolf and part dog. In colour it was entirely white 
and had the slinking movements of the wolf, and it 
could not bark like a dog, only howl. 

Pilling told me that the Indians sometimes would 
take their bitches when in season and tie them up in 
the forest when wolves were in the neighbourhood, and 
this usually resulted in the dog either being torn to 
pieces and eaten, or in due time having pups. 

There were not a few wolves in the vicinity of Nahlin, 
and Hughes told me of an evening not so long ago, 
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when he had been on his way back to Nahlin from 
one of the refuge cabins and had been accompanied 
by two of his dogs. He soon noticed that they were 
scared and would keep close to him all the time, casting 
frightened glances out into the darkness. Hughes 
himself could see nothing, but from the manner of 
the dogs it was obvious that they were surrounded 
by wolves, which followed them right up to the houses 
of the station. 

We were now passing through the most wonderful 
moose country, and I saw a lot of tracks atid fresh 
droppings. In one place I also passed the fresh tracks 
of a grizzly bear. 

In the afternoon we reached the small one room log 
hut drenched to the skin, but we soon had a hearty fire 
going in the stove and our things hanging round to dry. 
With a bit of food and a couple of cups of hot cocoa 
we soon felt comfortable. Next day Hughes was to 
continue on his way northwards along the line to meet 
his neighbouring lineman from the north. After a 
pleasant afternoon, I had to bid good-bye to my host 
and return to my camp on the river, which it took me 
considerable time to locate, and incidentally I once 
more got completely drenched by forcing my way 
through the wet bush. 

The tent had been erected on the high bank above 
the river, and a large fire was burning in front. This 
tent was not of the usual closed wedge-shaped pattern, 
but a kind of “lean to,’ on the same principle as the 
so-called ‘“‘gapahytter” of the Norwegian woodsmen. 
It had a sloping roof and was enclosed at the sides, 
but open in front, so as to let in the heat from the camp 
fire. In rainy weather this opening could be closed by 
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means of a flap which ordinarily was spread out in 
front on two poles. 

Altogether I found this a most practical form of 
tent for use in wooded country, and it had only one, 
though rather a serious fault, having been made from 
too thick a material which did not keep out heavy rain. 

Next morning we forded the river, which here has a 
very strong current, and were glad to be able to hang 
on to the backs of the horses and thus escape a wetting. 
My cook, Billy, was not quite so fortunate, however, 
as the rest, as his horse stumbled and threw him with 
a great splash on his back in the middle of the river, 
to the great amusement of the others. 

When we had got across to the other side every 
sign of a trail disappeared. There certainly were some 
old scattered blazings on the trees made by Dennis 
on a former trip with Mr. Sargent, but the bush was 
in places so impenetrable that Dennis and I had to 
walk in front with axes to cut a passage for the horses. 

At certain times of the year there must be great 
quantities of moose in these forests, as we found their 
old tracks everywhere. In one place we flushed a covey 
of Franklins Grouse, and as they settled ina tree not far 
off, I got a brace with my little twenty-eight bore 
before they flew off. 

It was raining in showers, and as we got higher up 
it turned to snow. Finally we emerged from the drip- 
ping bush, and in front of us stretched an open mountain 
ridge with scattered clumps of willows and low creeping 
dwarf birch. Another brace of grouse were flushed, 
and I got them with a right and left, so the materials 
for a good dinner were assured. 


Reaching the top of the ridge, I sat down to scicae 
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the view, which, to say the least, was imposing. The 
wind had freshened a bit and had driven away the 
rain clouds, and the sun was shining. To the north 
TI could see far into the Yukon Territory, and the moun- 
tains around Atlin and Lake Teslin. Eastwards 
stretched what appeared to be interminable tundras 
with single isolated peaks of volcanic appearance, 
and over on those large barrens we were later on to 
hunt moose and caribou. ; 
Below us stretched a deep valley, which separated 
us from the Nahlin Mountain proper, and as the last 
patches of fog were driven away, I got a fairly good 
idea of the mountain itself. This, too, was evidently 
of volcanic origin and appeared to be criss-crossed 
by deep gulches, and I could also trace the contours 
of an old crater. The mountain consisted of two high 
snow-covered peaks separated from each other by a 
deep valley, where a beautiful little stream flowed. 
Down by this little stream and at the forest edge 
we made our camp. The forest at this altitude con- 
sisted mostly of Balsam Fir, to my mind a very poor 
material for fuel, as the ashes are light as down and 
float about at the least breath of wind, driving those 
who have to prepare the food nearly desperate. 
When everything was in order in camp, I took my 
little double-barrelled twenty-eight bore and strolled 
off along the little stream. Willows and dwarf birch 
grew thickly everywhere, and also a kind of creeping 
conifer called “jack pine.” I noticed considerable 
numbers of tracks of caribou about, but they were all old. 
Climbing up the mountain peak to the right of me, I 
finally reached the rim of the snow, and here I found the 
first tracks of sheep, but neither were these quite fresh. 
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It grew cold up there and the piercing wind soon 
drove me down again, and when I reached the forest 
belt, I found whole lanes trampled by moose! What 
a wonderful sensation it is to wander about alone in 
the wilderness with the signs of abundant game all about 
one, and the rather pleasing knowledge that one has 
the ground to oneself, with no human beings within 
hundreds of miles. I was disturbed in these pleasant 
meditations by a large bird taking wing close to me. 
It was a Richardson’s Grouse (Dendragapus obscurus R.), 
I believe, and being rather startled I missed it with 
both barrels. . 

In camp the Indians had had in the meantime a 
good laugh at the expense of Billy, the cook. It 
appeared that he had come running back to the tents 
yelling that he had encountered a bear, but the bear 
was soon reduced to a large porcupine, which at a 
distance really does most remarkably resemble a bear 
en minature. 

I hoped to find both wild sheep and goats in these 
mountains. The wild sheep, or “Big Horn” as it is 
commonly called in America on account of its large 
curled horns, is found along the entire length of the 
Rocky Mountain chain from Mexico into Northern 
Alaska, and even continues over on the Asiatic side, 
where a similar kind of sheep is found in the mountains 
of Kamtchatka. The scientific name of the species 
is Ovis Canadensis, but the many different latitudes 
under which it lives have naturally influenced its 
outward appearance to a certain extent, and several 
distinct varieties of the species are recognized. 

In Mexico and in Lower California we have the 
Outs C. Nelsoni, which differs very little from the typical 
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Ovis Canadensis of Western U.S.A. and South Western 
British Columbia. It is dark brown in colour, and 
stands about thirty-eight inches at the withers. Further 
north, about the lower Stickine, is found the local 
variety, Ovis C. Stonei, which is nearly black, with 
somewhat lighter coloured legs and neck, and as we 
get still further north, the sheep turn lighter in colour, 
only retaining a darker saddle, while legs, belly, and 
neck are light grey or entirely white (Ovis C. Fannini), 
and lastly merge into the entirely white sheep of Alaska, 
the Ovis C. Dall. 

Size and mode of living are similar with all the 
varieties of sheep, as they live above tree level and 
prefer the most broken and inaccessible mountain 
tracts. As they are extremely wary and as nature 
has endowed them with phenomenal powers of smell 
and an incredibly keen vision, it is little wonder that 
they are considered the noblest game animal on the 
continent. 

Personally I must say that the difficulties attending 
the hunting of the Big Horn in this northern country 
appear to be greatly exaggerated, but I realize that 
sheep-hunting further south in the wild, broken Selkirks 
and the Rockies is quite another matter, as the quarry 
is less numerous and much more difficult to approach. 

In contrast to ruminants like the wild reindeer or 
the caribou, the sheep usually remain on some definite 
mountain range or peak, the males and females apart 
except during the rutting season, so if the hunter 
should have located his sheep in an inaccessible position, 
he may wait for a day or two, and get a better chance 
later. If sheep are fired at or frightened they seldom 
leave the country entirely as the reindeer do. 
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The horns of the male sheep constitute a splendid 
trophy, and in good specimens may attain a length 
around the curve of forty to forty-four inches and a 
circumference at the base of sixteen to seventeen 
inches, in the largest heads often forming a complete 
spiral. The females carry small goatlike horns. 

Having heard a lot about the wonderful flavour of 
the meat of the wild sheep I must admit that by this 
time I was more than ready to sample it, as fried bacon 
and beans fourteen days on end certainly whets one’s 
appetite for something different. 

Totally different from the graceful Big Horn Sheep 
is the wild Mountain Goat or Rocky Mountain Goat. 
With its short, compressed body, large hump and 
“billygoat” head, with small black polished horns, it 
really looks like some relic from a prehistoric age. 
Head and body seem not to quite fit together. 
Scientists appear to have been unable to agree as to 
whether it is an antelope or a goat, and have given the 
poor animal the fear-inspiring name Oveamnus Montanus. 
The Rocky Mountain Goat lives in the humid coast 
belt and on the steepest slopes, where it may be seen 
from afar like dabs of white cotton wool. 

It possesses an incredible amount of phlegm and 
seems to fear neither man nor beast, and will sometimes 
attack those who happen to disturb its quiet. I must 
say, too, that.I have never seen an animal that will 
carry off such an amount of lead as the wild goat. 
Powder and lead seems to have no effect on it at all. 

Though it is not very numerous in the interior of 
the country, we expected to find them in the Nahlin 
Mountains, as Dennis had observed them there on a 
previous occasion. 
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It was the 7th of September, and our first hunting 
day. The morning was brilliantly clear and cold when 
_ Dennis and I walked up the valley along our little stream. 
Billy, the cook, and the horse wrangler were in the mean- 
time to move the camp over into another valley further 
- on, where we should be closer to our hunting grounds. 

A piercing wind was blowing and I had to walk 
quickly to keep warm. A walk of an hour and a half 
brought us to the end of the valley, which was joined 
by another valley running at right angles to it. We 
crossed the latter and ascended the mountain “lope 
beyond. High up on the ridge we found the tracks 
of Big Horn, but for the moment this was forgotten 
for the magnificent view we had from here. I suppose 
- we must have been somewhere about six thousand 
feet up, and the mountain fell abruptly down to the 
forest below us. Deep gulches and clefts ran in all 
directions, and the mountain sides consisted of loose 
screes with here and there an occasional small patch 
of grass—typical Big Horn ground. 

Far to the south the whole chain of the coast range 
stood out distinctly with its countless saw-toothed 
peaks and green-blue glaciers between them. In the 
low country far below us the rivers wound like silver 
threads, and I saw no less than three of them on their 
way towards the coast and the sea, and I glimpsed 
the gaps where they forced their way through the 
mountain barriers. 

More to the east the large valley of the Stickine 
stood out boldly, and Dennis pointed out to me the 
ranges where our friend the English Colonel was 
hunting, and Icould not help wondering whether he 
had already got his Big Horns. 
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We crept carefully out to the rim of the precipice 
and spied out the ground below, but could discover 
no animals there, so we continued along the ridge 
westwards to inspect the next deep gully. 

While again approaching the rim, I noticed three . 
white dots on the mountain-side opposite, and through 
my binoculars I made them out as Rocky Mountain 
Goats, all of them very large animals, and they were 
resting in different positions. From where we were 
watching them they actually seemed to be glued to 
the mountain wall. 

At the same time Dennis spotted two Big Horns 
on a patch of grass further down, and while we were 
debating whether to go after the sheep or the goats, 
two large moose came out on a ledge below us and not 
more than about twelve to fifteen hundred yards away. 
One of them was a large bull, and through the glasses 
I could see that the antlers were clean and glistened 
blood red in the slanting sun. After a while they lay 
down. I believe that it is seldom that the moose 
stray on to such broken and inaccessible ground, but 
I presume they had come up here to get away from the 
flies down in the woods. These winged pests, and 
especially the moose-flies, torment the moose terribly 
during the summer, and the poor animals may be seen ~ 
surrounded by clouds of flies, from which they cannot 
escape. The caribou, too, are plagued by flies, and 
Dennis told me that out on the large tundras or barrens, 
the caribou run about ceaselessly night and day trying 
to escape their tormentors, and the poor beasts are so 
harassed and thin that the meat is practically worthless 
during this season. 


The outcome of our little council of war was that 
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Dennis wanted to inspect first of all a large gulch to 
the eastward which we had not yet been near, and if 
we did not find any sheep there, we were to return 
and go after the goats, which seemed to be in no hurry 
to leave their present position. Before starting, 
however, we had a little snack of food and a pipe, 
and then continued along the slope. We soon came on 
fresh sheep tracks, and the tracks of big rams at that, 
according to Dennis, and he seemed to feel pretty 
certain that they could not be far off. 

Crawling down the mountain side we got far enough 
to overlook the large gulch which terminated far down 
among the trees. A satisfied grunt from Dennis 
showed that he had discovered something, and handing 
me the binoculars he pointed downwards, but with 
the best of intentions I could discover nothing but 
interminable grey stony slopes. 

“Down there are four sheep,’’ whispered Dennis, 
in his broken English, “and all great big rams!” 
Like most Indians, Dennis got very excited when he 
was near game, which very often resulted in his esti- 
mating wrongly the size of the heads, so that his 
“hunter” brought back inferior trophies. This is, of 
course, a thing to be guarded against, especially where 
the sportsman is only allowed to bag a couple of animals 
of each species. Dennis was a most wonderful hunter, 
however, and his ability to spot game with the naked 
eye, and to stalk animals, was nothing short of 
marvellous. 

It proved impossible to approach the animals 
sufficiently from this point, so we were obliged to retreat 
the way we had come and attempt to get down through 
a cleft which we found further along. Most important 
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of all, however, was our moving silently, as the least 
false step might send a whole avalanche of scree down 
into the gulch. To me this moving silently was 
nearly impossible, as I was shod in heavy mountaineer’s 
boots with nails in the soles, while Dennis in his moose- 
hide moccasins jumped as lightly and soundlessly 
from stone to stone as the Big Horns themselves. 

At length we got down far enough, and had the 
sheep to the left of us, behind a jutting ledge over- 
grown with grass and heather. Along this ledge we — 
crawled, luckily having the wind from the right direc- 
tion. At length I reached the shelter of a large 
boulder, and was doing my best to locate the sheep, 
when a piercing whistle cut through the air, and I 
took it for granted that the sheep would decamp 
immediately. Dennis laughed softly when he saw my 
crestfallen face, and whispered the word ‘‘ Marmot.’ 
This is a small rodent (Avctomys caligatus) which is 
very common in these mountains, and produces this 
whistling which is like that of a human being. 

Then I caught sight of one of the sheep. It was 
resting on a small moraine below a large patch of snow. 
I traced the curve of the horns through my binoculars, 
but could not determine whether they were big enough. 

The range was well over a hundred and fifty yards, 
and Dennis, who was shaking all over from excitement 
and was keen for me to shoot, said we should probably 
not get another chance as good, etc., so I aimed at the 
shoulder of the ram, squeezed the trigger, and heard 
the “phut” of the bullet as it hit. 

The ram vainly attempted to gain its legs, but 
succeeded in dragging itself behind a sheltering boulder. 
The three others, however, were on their legs and in 
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full flight in a moment, bounding up the opposite 
slope. One of them stopped for a moment, looking 
back. “Shoot the upper one,’ Dennis shouted, and 
at the shot the ram toppled over with a broken back. 
It got up on its front legs, however, and slid out over 
the slope at a tremendous pace, while the two remaining 
rams disappeared over the ridge. I again hit the 
wounded ram, but it was not dead when Dennis reached 
it and put it out of misery. The first one we found 
dead a couple of paces from where it had fallen. 

Both were extremely pretty animals, and probably 
belonged to the variety Ovis Fannini, as the pelage 
was rather greyish in colour, somewhat darker over the 
back, but nearly white under the belly and on the legs, 
neck, and head. 

Unfortunately Dennis had been mistaken as to the 
size of the heads. One of them was, perhaps, not so 
bad, but the other one was small. Dennis now main- 
tained that I had shot the wrong ram and not the one 
he had indicated, and that the biggest one had made 
its escape, but that was all nonsense, and because he 
would not admit his faulty judgment. 

The horns of the two rams measured twelve and 
three-quarter inches and thirteen inches respectively 
round the base and had a length of only twenty-five 
and a quarter inches and twenty-five and a half inches. 

After taking a couple of photos we cut off the heads 
with the neck skin attached, removed the entrails, 
etc., as it was our intention to attempt to bring the 
horses round next day by a more accessible route and 
fetch back the meat. As it was yet rather early in the 
day we decided to return’to see if our three mountain 
goats were still in the same place. 
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When we reached our former point of observation 
I could see that they had moved, but were still in a very 
good position for a stalk, if only we could approach 
them from above. 

The only manner in which we could get over to them, 
however, was by the steep slope below, and we swept 
down over the scree on the top of a small avalanche, 
so, though the goats were far away, they must have 
heard or observed us, for when we got to the bottom 
of the gulch they rose and slowly climbed up the 
mountain, appearing for a moment against the skyline 
and then disappeared over the crest. 

We then had a stiff climb up the mountain side, 
and on the ridge we found the tracks which led across 
the mountain and down into the next gulch and up 
again over the opposite ridge, where we lost them near 
the rim and where the mountain fell abruptly in a 
precipice down to the forest far below us. 

Dennis was certain that we would find them some- 
where along the rim, and we carefully wormed our way 
using our eyes the while. 

Suddenly I glimpsed something white and, warning 
Dennis, I crept nearer. There they were, all three of 
them, right out on the edge of the overhanging rock 
and with the precipice just below. They looked in- 
credibly funny with their thick-set, furry bodies, 
the goat heads, and small, black horns. They were 
all “Billies,” or males, the females being called 
“Nannies.” 7 

We had approached to within about seventy yards | 
of them when one of them perceived us, so I did not 
dare wait any longer, but let him have a bullet in 
the shoulder. The goat gave one jerk, and its face 
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expressed the greatest astonishment, but it gave me 
time for another shot before it plunged over the precipice 
_ and after the two others, who already were going hard 
¢ and with wonderful sure-footedness down that steep 
slope of scree. 

The goat I had shot rolled downwards like a great 
furry bundle, until it brought up far down against a 
large boulder and remained quiet. 

I then caught sight of Number Two as it appeared 
from behind a rock, and hit it in the back, and that’one, 
too, dropped and lay quiet. Number Three, however, 
still continued its flight down the slope, and as he was a 
fine specimen, and I was allowed three goats on my 
license, I determined to attempt to bag him also. 

The range in the meantime had become rather long, 
well over three hundred yards, but the second shot 
broke one foreleg and the next one hit it in the body, 
_ but did not kill it outright. 

Earlier in the day I had been-carrying my little 
double-barrelled twenty-eight bore, and the cartridge 
belt around my waist contained only ammunition for 
this gun, while the few .303 cartridges I had had in 
my pockets were all gone. I shouted to Dennis, who 
was carrying the twenty-eight bore, that he should 
try to make an end of the poor animal, but as he 
missed several times I attempted to get down the 
slope after it. In the excitement of the moment I 
lost my foothold and slid down that slope rather too 
fast for comfort, and, incidentally, had the whole of 
the seat of my trousers removed by contact with the 
sharp stones before I finally got anchored to a con- 
venient rock. In the meantime the wounded goat 
had slowed down and Dennis succeeded in getting 
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near enough to make an end of it with two shots from 
the twenty-eight bore. Pretty tough animals the 
mountain goats ! 

We now had a rather difficult job on our hands. 
To skin the goats on that steep slope proved impossible, 
so we had to be content with taking the heads with 
the masks and some of the neck skin. While working 
on the goat furthest down, my grip slipped and the 
heavy brute began sliding and rolling faster and faster 
till finally it only hit the high spots and landed far 
down among the trees, mangled and cut to pieces and, 
I am sorry to relate, with the tips of both horns broken 
off. =e) 

After some very hard work we at last got the three 
heads up on to the rim, and here we took a well-earned 
rest before setting out for camp. I did not like the 
idea of leaving all the meat, but Dennis reassured me, 
saying that the meat of those old Billy goats was so 
rank smelling and tough that we had better leave it 
alone. 

Our adventures were not yet over for that day, 
however, as when we had been walking for some time 
in the direction of camp, we discovered on a steep 
hillside four small sheep, one of them a ram, and while 
we were approaching the camp three big rams came 
running across the valley about four hundred yards in 
front of us. 

Curiously enough all three of them were of a different 
colouring. One was very dark, a typical Stonei, while 
the second was slightly greyish, and the third seemed 
perfectly white. 

This latter animal was probably a very light-coloured 
Fannini sheep, and taking the first two sheep I had 
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killed as Stonei, I could still kill one specimen of the 
lighter coloured variety, so we attempted to get within 
range of them. But without success, they had already 
seen us and soon disappeared up the mountain. 

When still nearer camp we saw two of them re- 
turning across the valley, and it was quite plain that 
these two carried far better heads than those I had 
already shot. This really was most annoying, and 
Dennis sulked, but it certainly was his own fault. 

Our new camp was pitched further down this same 
valley, and the cook and Willy had got things ito most 
excellent shape. They were extremely pleased on 
hearing about the result of our hunt, mainly of course 
because of the prospect of unlimited gorging on real 
meat. 

The fine weather continued on the following day, 
so we took Willy with two pack-horses with us to bring 
the meat of the sheep back to camp. We did not see 
any game on the way, and later parted from Willy 


who took the shortest route back to camp with the meat, 


while Dennis and I intended to make a thorough search 
for that white ram we had seen on the previous day. 

In the late afternoon we happened to be on the 
ridge of a high mountain, which at one side forms a 
large basin with nearly perpendicular sides, broken 
here and there by large snowfields. Getting out the 
birioculars, Dennis, after some spying, discovered 
two rams down in the bottom of the basin, and as one 
of them looked nearly white we had little doubt that 
they were our rams of the previous day. 

The wind was blowing up the valley and into the 
basin, so we could not stalk them from that direction, 
and the only possible solution seemed to be to try to 
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get straight down the steep slope and into the basin, 
hoping that the rams would not get our wind. 

Where we were standing at the moment a large 
snowfield fell over the rim and stretched all the way 
down to the bottom. On to this snowfield I resolutely 
jumped, and, using the rifle as a ski staff, I slid down 
the snow slope and soon attained a terrific speed. I 
reached the bottom safely, to the great astonishment of 
Dennis, who, in his soft moose-hide moccasins, had to 
crawl carefully down the scree along the edge of the snow. 

Here at the bottom of the basin the wind was not 
so bad, and after some rather laborious creeping over 
moraines and large boulders, we finally caught sight of 
the rams, but the range seemed to me to be far too long. 

During our attempt to get a little closer the wind 
veered and became more unfavourable, and when I © 
again caught sight of the two rams they were moving off | 
up the mountain side, so, having no alternative, I fired. 
I must have over-estimated the distance, however, 
as the bullet hit the rock wall with a loud smack just 
over the back of the white ram. This made them in- 
crease their pace, and it was a treat to watch the agility 
and sure-footedness with which they got up that steep 
mountain wall. I attempted a couple of running shots 
but without scoring a hit. 

We spent one more day in trying to get this white 
ram, but never saw it again. We had another splendid 
chance at a great Stonei ram, carrying large and heavy 
horns, far bigger than any we had seen so far, but it 
was of little use to me, as the game laws did not permit 
me to shoot another of that variety. 


A change in the weather seemed likely, so we 
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decided to return to Nahlin on the following day and 
tackle the caribou barrens to the East. 

During the night the storm broke loose and the 
rain hammered on the canvas, but the weather improved 
somewhat towards morning and we packed all our gear, 
got the loads on the horses,.and made an early start. 

Up on the last ridge before we began the descent 
towards the Nahlin River I shot a Franklins Grouse, 
and somewhat later we came on a large covey of Willow 
Grouse which were quietly picking their way in front 
of us. They seemed to be absolutely identical with 
the Norwegian bird, though, perhaps, a trifle smaller 
in size and much more tame. I shot three of them 
with the small twenty-eight bore. 

There are great and sudden changes in temperature 
in this country, and we had not penetrated far down 
into the forest before it grew very hot and the flies 
re-appeared. 

After crossing the Nahlin River, my Indians wanted 
to pitch camp on the other side, and I simply could not 
make them travel further that day, so I took my rifle 
and started off alone, reaching Nahlin Post about seven 
o'clock in the evening. I got the same hearty reception 
as before from Pilling and Hughes, the latter having 
just returned from a trip to Nakina, to the northward. 

Early next morning the Indians arrived with the 
pack-horses, and Pilling straight away set about roasting 
a hindquarter of sheep. I was greatly amused to see 
how these men enjoyed tasting fresh meat once more, 
and I certainly must admit that wild sheep is the most 
delicious meat I have ever tasted. 

Pilling who, thanks to the telegraph line, was kept 
posted as to what was going on outside, was able to 
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tell me that our friend the English Colonel had bagged 
a good Stonei ram, and another party of hunters had 
got two sheep and two bears. He had heard no news 
about Mr. Sargent, however. 

We then thoroughly overhauled our outfit, repacked 
it, and had everything in readiness for the morrow 
when we were to start eastwards. 


CHAPTER V 


GRIZZLY BEAR AND CARIBOU. TO THE CARIBOU-BARRENS. 
A GRIZZLY BEAR. TWO CARIBOU. AN AMUSING 
STALK. 


THE fine weather continued, and those beastly 
flies, to which I could never get accustomed, remained 
with us and made life miserable. 

About nine o’clock I bade good-bye to Nahlin, 
crossed the river and pushed on through the forest 
on the other side. Dennis, in company with Jimmy 
Teit, had travelled this way with an English sportsman 
two years previously, and had then blazed a sort of 
- trail, where the going seemed to be the best. . 

In some places the ground was extremely swampy, 
and the horses often broke through and went in up 
to the belly, so we had continually to remove the packs 
to get them up again. Here and there we came through 
partially burnt forest, with alder thickets and willows 
growing to the height of a man, so our progress was 
necessarily slow. The forest trees had taken on a 
yellowish brown autumnal tint, which was very pretty, 
and now and then we could still get a glimpse of the 
snowfields of Nahlin Mountain behind us, while to 
the east there stretched endless forest and bush. 

We had counted on reaching our permanent “cari- 
bou” camp in the course of four days, and after some 
hard going we reached Moose Mountain in the afternoon 
of the second day after leaving Nahlin—Moose Mountain 
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being an isolated mountain rising out of the surrounding 
forest. During the last day’s march we had been 
climbing steadily, and finally we emerged above timber- 
line and obtained a fine view of the country around. 
Below us, surrounded by dark, gloomy forests stretch- 
ing to the north and west, were six or seven large 
lakes, glittering in the afternoon sun. These lakes 
harboured great quantities of fish, said Dennis, arctic 
trout, whitefish, and pike, and it was easy to imagine 
the enormous bull moose which were undoubtedly 
roaming the forests below us. 

I could not help lamenting the fact that I had such 
a short time at my disposal. Fancy what a wonderful 
hunter’s life one might lead here, if only one could 
remain a year or so and not, as in my case, be obliged 
to utilize every single day in order to bag the specimeris 
to which I was entitled, and then hurry back to the 
coast again before the frost should close the river route. 

When we descended on the other side of the moun- 
tain we found at the forest edge a crippled balsam fir 
to which was nailed a weather-beaten board, bleached 
by wind and weather. One could still distinguish 
the names of Teit and the English sportsman (Graham) 
who had camped here two years before, and the board 
also bore a record of their bag: Two Rocky Mountain 
Goats, Two Sheep, Two Caribou, Two Moose, and Three 
Grizzly Bears! In truth, a fine result ! 

We, too, camped here for the night, and we intended 
returning later, after the termination of the caribou 
hunt, to look for moose, as the country around was 
typical moose country, open forest of balsam and fir, 
with willows and large swamps. Everywhere we saw 
moose tracks and droppings, and in one place I picked 
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up an enormous shed antler, which with its fellow must 
have spanned well over sixty inches in spread. 

This particular spot also seemed to be a favourite 

* camping ground of the Indians during their winter 
* hunting, as close to our camp was an Indian “cache,” 
, or storage place for provisions, outfit, etc. It was a 
small, square house of notched and joined logs, raised 
on tall poles to prevent animals from getting at the 
contents, but I noticed that bears had been there and 

had scattered things about a good deal. 

We also cached some of the provisions which we 
should not need, and next morning pushed on again 
further eastwards towards the “Valdresflya” (a large 
mountain plateau in Norway), as I had dubbed the 
large barren we had observed from the top of Moose 
Mountain. 

From the camp Dennis had discovered a moose far 
away in the direction of the barrens, so, while the others 
with the horses set out direct for our next camping 
place, Dennis and I went off to see if the moose carried 
big antlers. As we advanced we constantly flushed 
great quantities of Willow Grouse, and I had never 
seen before such a maze of moose tracks. There were 
regular trampled lanes running in all directions. 

When we had been marching for about an hour, 
Dennis thought we ought to be very close to our quarry 
from certain landmarks which he had picked out. 
On many previous occasions I had had cause to admire 
Dennis’s almost uncanny ability in leading me to some 
definite point in the landscape which he had picked out 
from afar, possibly from the summit of a mountain ; 
though, as every woodsman knows, things look so 
different from a distance. So I was not very much 
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surprised when unhesitatingly he led the way towards 
a small clump of birches, where he thought the moose 
should be. 

I kept my rifle ready, and just as I had expected, 
when we got a little nearer, a large bull moose jumped 
up and set off through the willows among which it 
had been lying hidden from view. I saw at once that 
the antlers were not big enough and let him pass on 
unmolested. 

It was most interesting to watch the remarkable 
ease with which the moose got over ground which, 
to us bipeds, offered the greatest obstacles. The dwarf 
birch, of which there were great quantities here, grows 
to a much greater height than in Norway, and has a 
most disagreeable way of twisting itself about one’s 
legs, which makes walking soundlessly an impossibility. 

We set out towards our new camp, and as it no 
longer mattered whether we made noise or not, I took 
the opportunity of shooting some grouse for the oe 
with the little double-barrel gun. 

Camp was reached about six o’clock and we found 
it situated in a small gulch sparsely grown with balsam 
and birch. Dennis called the place ‘“‘ Windy Gulch,” 
a name which it certainly merited. . 

Next morning, about six o’clock, I awoke to the 
music of the rain pattering on the canvas, and later 
in the day the weather was so terribly bad, with wind 
and rain, that I decided to remain for another night 
in the hope that the weather would improve. My 
hopes were fulfilled, and towards evening it cleared 
up with the usual great change in temperature, and we 
soon had sparkling frost. 

The morning dawned clear and fine, and after a 
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quick breakfast we packed up, got the horses loaded, 
and moved off. The cook and Willy were again to 
move camp a day’s march further into the large barren, 
while Dennis and I set out to look for caribou. The 
sheep meat had all been eaten long ago, and we had kept 
going on the grouse I killed, with now and then an 
occasional porcupine, so I longed heartily for a chunk 
of juicy reindeer steak. 

A small mountain rose from the barren a couple 
of miles to the eastward, and thither we turned our 
steps. On reaching its foot we saw a kind offledge 
about half-way up to the summit, and on this ledge 
we spent some time spying over the country in all 
directions. There was nothing to be seen, however, 
and we determined to continue our way farther into 
the barren to a peak shaped somewhat like a sugar 
loaf, which Dennis called “Sharp Mountain.” 

Wherever we went grouse flew up in immense 
quantities, real Norwegian Willow Grouse, but of caribou 
wesawnone. Weclimbed to near the summit of Sharp 
Mountain but could see no deer from this point of van- 
tage, and were just on the point of descending when 
Dennis emitted one of his grunts and pointed to a 
black object on a hill some seven hundred or eight 
hundred yards below us. . 

When I had got the binoculars aligned on the spot, 
I felt a hot wave passing over me, for it was nothing 
less than a real, live bear, busily occupied in digging 
for ground-squirrels, which are a kind of small rodent 
(Citellus plesius), and at this season form some of the 
choicest food of the bears. 

Though it was most important to make a quick 
stalk and get a shot, I could not help watching for a 
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while the comic performance. The bear was digging 
with its fore paws, and earth and stones flew in all 
directions, then, just before it had unearthed the 
ground-squirrel, the latter would bound out of the 
hole and into a new one. With a clumsy jump the 
bear would go after it and begin digging anew, but with 
the same unsatisfactory result, and this was repeated 
several times. 

The direction of the wind was not quite what it 
should have been for our purpose, so we had to act 
with the utmost care in order to prevent the bear 
getting our scent. I had marked down a small hill 
some seventy to eighty yards from the bear, and if 
we could only reach that hill unseen, we ought to be 
within easy range. Accordingly we made a rather long 
detour on account of the wind, and had to keep to the 
higher levels in doing so, unfortunately losing sight 
of the bear in the meantime. 

It was with the keenest anticipation and not a little 
excitement that at last I crawled up the slope of the 
small hill mentioned above, keeping the rifle in readiness 
for a quick shot. The bear was gone! Neither hair 
nor hide was to be seen ; and as I crawled back again 
I saw it going full speed up the mountain from which 
we had just descended. 

It is very doubtful whether it had really got our 
scent, but one thing was pretty obvious, if it should 
happen to cross our fresh track further up the mountain, 
our chance of a shot would be irretrievably gone. 

Dennis started running parallel to the course of 
the bear and I followed suit, but soon realised the 
uselessness of attempting to get closer in that manner, 
beside, I should only become entirely out of breath 
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and not be able to make a good shot if I got a 
chance. 

When Dennis saw me slowing up he beckoned 
furiously to me, but I resolutely sat down with a 
good rest for my back, put up the two hundred yard 
sight leaf and fired. The bear gave a jerk, but the 
shot only seemed to accelerate its pace, so I sent shot 
upon shot after it. One bullet must have come in a 


_ disagreeable proximity as the bear made a most comical 


somersault, but it nevertheless continued its way 
upwards. al 

There was a small terrace or platform some way 
up on the shoulder of the mountain and right in the 
path of the running bear, and it struck me that he would 
very likely stop there for a moment to look back before 
he finally made his exit over the skyline. 

Putting up the three hundred yard leaf I waited, 
and exactly what I had expected happened. The 
bear stopped, looked round and down towards us, 
and at that very moment bang went the rifle, and the 
bear rolled over, throwing itself about, kicking furiously 
and screeching. Another shot and it lay quiet. 

Now, I had been told by old bear hunters that one 
should never approach a wounded bear from below, so 
we were most careful when we went up to it, but the 
precautions were unnecessary in this case, as the bear 
was stone dead. 

My lucky shot had pierced its heart, so the last 
shot had really not been necessary. I also found that 
out of the five shots fired at it, three of them had taken 
effect. The bear was a grizzly and a male, but not 
very large in size. The pelage was extremely thick 
and in prime condition, shot with white or light 
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coloured hairs, and the hair around the neck was quite — 
light coloured. In other words, it was what is called 
up there a “Silver-Tip” Grizzly. 

By that time it had grown rather late in the day, 
so we only gralloched the bear and left it to be fetched 
next day and went campwards. As we were in need 
of meat I shot no less than ten brace of grouse on the 
way back, a feat which was in no way difficult, as the 
birds were walking in large coveys in front of us all 
the time, and were so tame that I often had the 
greatest difficulty in making them take to their wings. 
Dennis simply could not understand this reluctance 
of mine to shoot them sitting. 

It is no wonder then that people up here seldom 
burden themselves with a shot-gun, as a light .22 
rifle does the business and one avoids carrying all 
the heavy ammunition. For killing feathered game 
the Indians often use bows and blunt arrows, or simply 
throw stones if they do not happen to have other 
weapons at the moment. 

I got Dennis to tell me a little about the manner 
in which the Indians snare the Willow Grouse, and 
found that their methods were practically identical 
with those employed by the peasants in Norway. 
They construct long fences of willow, and at certain 
places small openings are left in the fence, where the 
snares or nooses of copper or brass wire are placed. 
The birds here being so tame, the Indians simply drive 
them slowly towards the fences while they. sing a 
kind of monotonous chant, a bit of which Dennis 
sang for me. The birds which are not caught are 
driven back again until all the nooses contain a bird. 
According to Dennis the song acts ina soothing way 


eye. 
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on the birds and prevents them from taking to their 
wings. 

On a later occasion I watched Dennis drive a covey 
of Willow Grouse in this manner on to a small tussoc, 
where at jast they all stood packed together stretching 
their necks, until with childish glee he dispatched the 
lot of them with a shot from my double-barrel. Dennis 
further told me that the Tahltan Indians have a special 
chant for each of the various animals they hunt, and © 
on the whole I got the impression that their hunting 
and trapping were closely connected with all ‘Sorts of 
curious ceremonies and a lot of superstition. 

As a rule I had considerable difficulty in getting 
Dennis to relate anything about the legends or the 
mode of living of his people. The Indians seemed to 
regard the Whites with considerable distrust, possibly 


not without reason. One interesting fact he told me, 


however, viz.: that a generation ago there were no 
moose in these parts. They had come into the country 
from elsewhere, and not so very long ago. 

Mr. Bryan Williams, in a book he has recently 
published on the game of British Columbia, also relates 
that thirty years ago there were very few moose in the 
province, but that the Indians tell of enormous herds 
of caribou roaming about nearly everywhere in those 
days. The caribou seemed to disappear gradually, 
and their place was taken by moose, and owing to the 
very perfect conditions of feed these latter increased 
in numbers to such an extent and spread over so much 
territory that they have now reached as far south as 
the C.P.R. line. 

We got back to camp at a very late hour and found 
that the tents had been pitched in a small gully which 
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cuts through the large barren plateau. There was a 
certain amount of forest growth along the sides of the 
gully, mostly balsam, which gave good shelter, and we 
had only to walk a few steps to be out on the large barrens. 
As might be expected, the cook and Willy were both 
overjoyed to hear about our bagging a grizzly, and this 
news was the occasion for a special little dinner and an 
extra gorge on the part of the Indians, and in my case 
for a swig from my long-hoarded bottle of Aquavit. 
Unfortunately the wind rose towards evening and 
it rained and snowed alternately during the night, so 
that I had to sleep in my oilskins as the tent was leaking 
badly. This nasty weather continued until past noon 
the next day when it cleared up, and with all the Indians 
and two pack-horses we set out to skin the bear and to 
bring back the hide and meat. 
While the cook and Willy attended to the skinning, 
Dennis and I went up to the summit of Sharp Mountain, 
from whence, thanks to his wonderful eyesight, Dennis 
spotted a band of caribou far out on the barren. We 
estimated their numbers at about twelve, but even 
with the help of the binoculars we could not determine 
if there were any great stags in the band. Moreover 
it was now too late in the day to go after them, so we ~ 
made a roundabout trip back to camp during which I 
again shot a number of Willow Grouse, but as my small 
store of shot cartridges was diminishing I had to adopt 
Dennis’s method and shoot them on the ground, and 
several at one shot ! 
The cook that night served roast bear for dinner, 
but I found it too tough and dry, so stuck to the grouse. 


It was Sunday morning and the weather most 
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unpleasant. The fog hung low down over the mountains 
and over part of the large barrens, so that it was not 
exactly the kind of day one would choose for caribou 
stalking. I had very little inclination to stay in camp, 
however, where there was absolutely nothing to do, 
and though I knew well that Dennis hated to leave the 
tents on such a day, we started out about noon and 
shaped our course northwards where the fog seemed 


to be less dense. 


On the way we passed the skull and antlers’ of an 
Osborns Caribou, which, according to Dennisj must 
have been killed by wolves during the preceding 
winter. It was a remarkably fine set of antlers, having 
the somewhat flattened beam of the woodland variety, 
not very long, but broadly palmated tops and a magni- 
ficent double brow antler, carrying. in all thirty-five 
points. This find made me very anxious to meet a 
living animal of this beautiful species. 

The reindeer (Rangifer tarandus) is represented in 
North America by the caribou, of which two main 
varieties are recognized, viz.: the woodland and the 
barren ground varieties. The latter greatly resembles 
our Norwegian reindeer, and is found in enormous 
herds to the far north, along the Arctic Ocean and 
around Hudson’s Bay. Like our reindeer, the barren 
ground caribou makes long migrations according to 
the seasons of the year, but seldom travels further 
south than the fifty-ninth degree of latitude. 

Compared to the woodland variety in body it is 
rather small, and the beam of the antlers is round, 
like that of the reindeer. 

The typical woodland variety is found on New- 
foundland (Rangifer T. terra novae) and on the mainland 
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of Eastern Canada. The Newfoundland caribou is large 
of body and carries rather short, flattened antlers, 
showing great palmation, and usually having many 
points, while the mainland variety has somewhat 
longer antlers of a different form. 

Largest and finest of them all is the Osborns Gide 
of north-western British Columbia. Though belonging 
to the woodland variety, the Osborns Caribou does 
not live entirely in the woods, but moves up on to the 
mountain plateaux during summer. 

Scientists and sportsmen have attempted to sub- 
divide the caribou of the west coast into a number of 
varieties, based on small variations in‘ antler growth, 
colour, and other outer characteristics. Thus we have 
the Stones Caribou of the Kenai peninsula, the Moun- 
tain Caribou, and the Queen Charlotte Island Caribou, : 
etc., etc., but it is probable that all these apparent 
variations will be found to merge gradually into each 
other. Mr. Bryan Williams only recognizes the two 
varieties in British Columbia, the Osborns Caribou 
and the Mountain Caribou, and possibly the now extinct 
variety on the Queen Charlotte Islands off the west 
coast. At any rate the development of the antlers of 
the caribou, like those of the reindeer, is too irregular 
to form any basis for classification. 

The caribou is practically indispensable to the 
various nomad Indian tribes of Northern Canada and 
Alaska, and their neighbours the Eskimos. In fact, 
if they do not succeed in intercepting the herds during 
their annual migrations, it spells disaster and starvation 
to the whole tribe. Besides the meat, they use the 
skin for making clothes and moccasins, traces for dog 
sleds, etc., and they have a peculiar method of tanning, 
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using the brains of the animals, and the tanned hide is 
hung in the smoke, a treatment which is said to make 
the skin dry out soft after a wetting, though I have 
been unable to trace any difference in this respect from 
ordinary buckskin which has not been subjected to the 
smoking process. 

Untanned caribou hide cut in long strips is the 
“Babiche” of the French-Canadians, and is used for 

-snow-shoe filling and a hundred other purposes, while 
certain fibres of the muscles and sinews make the very 
best material for sewing moccasins and clothing, as it 
never rots. Inshort, every part of the animal is utilized. 

Dennis also once confided to me that he used 
caribou as the chief bait for his fox traps in winter, 
proceeding in the following manner: When he sighted 
a herd of deer, he shot down six or eight caribou from 
a distance, never going near them, and left them there 
to rot and smell. He then placed a string of traps 
in a circle around the rotting caribou, and the stench 
attracted the foxes from far and wide. 

At the period of which I write, the first specimens 
of the Osborns Caribou had only recently been brought 
out by Mr. Andrew Stone, who had been collecting 
natural history specimens for some American museum, 
and he had been guided by Dennis on his trip. But let 
us return to our hunt! 

We passed north of Sharp Mountain, and after about 
an hour’s march reached a small, low hillock which 
dominated a large part of the barrens, which were 
entirely flat and without any kind of cover. Sitting 
down I handed the binoculars to Dennis. For a long 
time he swept the barrens, saying nothing, but I noticed 
that he finally looked long and earnestly in one particular 
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direction, so I asked him if he had discovered anything, 
and he answered with suppressed excitement: “Big 
caribou !” | 

By this time I had grown somewhat sceptical about 
Dennis and his “great” “big” animals, and as I con- 
sidered myself something of a judge of reindeer antlers 
at least, I took the glasses. Far out on the barren, 
in a small depression of the tundra, a band of deer 
were feeding, ten to twelve in number, and I could 
faintly distinguish two of them, which seemed to be 
very big animals with the tell-tale white necks of the 
great stag. 

We immediately set off towards them. During the 
march I noticed a small oblong tarn, along the shore 
of which we might approach a low rise in the ground 
without showing ourselves, and the rise appeared to 
be not so very far from the band of caribou. Other- 
wise there was absolutely no cover anywhere, but the 
wind was steady, and after a lot of crawling on our 
bellies we finally reached the rise we had been making 
for, but found that the range was still rather long, well 
above three hundred yards, which is considerably 
over what I would call “lekkert hold” (literally : 
dainty range), to use the expression of the Norwegian 
reindeer stalkers. To make the situation still more 
difficult we were caught in a shower of rain and large 
hailstones which the wind drove right into our faces. 

The two large stags were exceptionally fine animals, 
enormous of body as compared to my native reindeer. 
Their colouring was rather more of a brownish tint than 
grey, and the powerful necks were snowy white, with 
long, shaggy hair underneath. It was evident that 
the rutting season was on, as the stags’ necks were 
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greatly swollen, and one of them was continually emitt- 
ing hoarse grunts as he chased the does. The antlers 


- looked simply grand. 


Ye: 


Dennis now shook all over as if with ague, and 
wanted me to blaze away at the caribou, but the range 


_ did not at all appeal to me. The caribou were getting 


* restless, as a small stag which we had not observed 


had got on the wrong side of us and caught our wind. 
As there seemed no alternative I decided to shoot, 


and putting up the two hundred yards leaf and aiming 


high, L let drive at the nearest stag. The only apparent 
result of the shot was that the deer began running 
about in terror, and I again fired a couple of shots, but 
seemingly with the same result. 

_ The deer were continually on the move and pre- 
sented no easy target, but I saw that I had under- 
estimated the distance, and put up the three hundred 


_yards leaf. This time I heard the distinct “whack” 


of the bullet as it struck, and the great stag began 
walking in circles and soon lay down. 

I immediately turned my attention to Number 
Two, which was the bigger of the two. This stag 
had moved off from the rest of the band and was really 
beyond reasonable range of my old .303 rifle. At the 
second shot, however, he gave a lurch, and the third 
broke the foreleg high up in the shoulder. Swaying 
about from side to side, fighting for his balance, he 
finally crashed to earth. 

They were both magnificent animals, very large in 
size, and carrying antlers of which any sportsman 


might be proud. 


Pacing the distance to the stag first killed I found 
it just about three hundred and forty yards, and to 
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the second stag, close on five hundred yards. The 
first had been hit three times and the second twice. 

I attempted to take some rough measurements 
of the two stags with my small steel tape, and found 
the height of the biggest stag to be fifty-nine inches 
at the shoulder, and the length from nose to tail 
ninety-seven inches. 

The length of beam of the antlers was fifty-three 
inches ; spread, forty inches; circumference at base, 
seven and a half inches, while the number of points was 
thirty. 

This is far from a record of course, but a good average 
head for Cassiar. The other stag was slightly smaller, 
but carried a prettier head. Both were enormously 
fat, and later, when skinning them, we removed from 
their backs a layer of fat, or “caribou butter,’ some 
three feet in length and four inches in thickness ! 

As I have mentioned above, the rutting season 
had commenced, and there was a rank smell about 
them, and the necks were greatly swollen. Out of 
curiosity I measured one of the necks and found it 
fifty-five inches in circumference about the middle. 

The weather had been growing steadily worse and 
worse, and as we were both of us completely drenched, 
we tried to find some shelter behind a large stone and 
attempted to eat a little food, but it was no good, so I 
proposed that we should return to camp. 

We only gralloched the stags and left them, as we 
intended returning next day with the horses to pack 
in most of the meat and the heads. 


We had not been long on the homeward trail, 
when I happened to look back and discovered some 
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indistinct shapes in the fog behind us. Getting out 
the binoculars I saw that it was another band of caribou, 
which was travelling towards where the two dead 
Stags lay, with what appeared to be a big fellow leading. 
> Dennis immediately was for returning and shooting 
this new stag, as he hinted that the weather in future 
might be uncertain and we ought to shoot our limit - 
while we had the chance. 

_In the meantime the small band of deer had stopped, 
and as it seemed to me to be impossible to stalk them 
there on the open flat tundra, I wanted to leave them 
alone and return to camp. Dennis, however, was 
obstinate, and asserted that he would manage the stalk 
all right and get me within range. 

He took both rifles, holding them cross-wise in the 
air so that they looked like a pair of caribou antlers, 
while I gripped him about the hips, bending low, and 
with my raincoat covering both of us, so we shuffled 
along straight for the band, imitating the gait of a 
caribou as well as possible. 

Fortunately the sun now peeped out from behind 
some clouds and shone straight into the eyes of the deer, 
but I still had very little belief that our ruse would 
prove successful. 

When we got a bit closer to them, they discovered 
this funny animal coming towards them, and they 
stared and stared, making small frightened dashes here 
and there, but still continuing to stare. At last the 
stag evidently made up his mind that here was in truth 
a rival coming to challenge him for the possession of 
his harem, and snorting, he came on looking the very 
picture of fury. 

The situation had now become so comical that it 
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was only by a great effort that I kept myself from 
roaring with laughter. 

We got closer and closer and, notwithstanding the 
rather long range, I dare not wait any longer, but let 
go my hold of Dennis, snatched my rifle, and before 
the stag had time to grow suspicious, I fired and bowled 
him over, but had to finish him with another bullet. 

The rest of the band took flight, while Dennis 
blazed away at a smaller stag, which he wanted for 
fox bait. He missed every time, however, so I knocked 
it over before it got out of range. 

My third Osborns Caribou proved far smaller than 
the two others, and of course I should never have fired 
at it at all, but what is a man to do when urged on 
at the critical moment by such a wild man as Dennis ? 
It certainly isn’t easy to resist ! 

We had now to gralloch these two last stags, and 
before we had completed our task the weather had 
somewhat improved, but we did not reach camp till 
very late that night. 

The following day we all set out towards the caribou 
carcases, taking all the horses along. Most of the day 
was employed in skinning and cutting up the meat, 
and we did not get back to camp till late. 

Some of the meat was “‘cached” on the spot, to 
be used by Dennis and his family later on during his 
winter hunting and trapping, this country being his 
particular hunting ground, and he was expecting his 
family up there shortly. 

While Willy and the cook now had their hands full 
fleshing and salting the masks and cleaning the skulls, 
Dennis and I made one last trip out on the barrens to - 
look for bear. Though we only saw several bands of 
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caribou, it gave me a certain amount of satisfaction 
to see that none of the stags seen carried better heads 
‘than the two I had killed. : 
« When we got back to camp in the evening, Willy 
* showed me a leaden bullet which he had found under 
the skin, close to an eye, of one of the big stags, and as 
- far as I could see, it was a 44-40 Winchester bullet, 
probably fired by some Indian hunter. It had done 
very little damage at any rate. 
Everything was now made ready for son0vak and 
next morning we left these large barrens for good, to 
return to Moose Mountain and the forests. 


CHAPTER VI 


MOOSE. MOOSE-HUNTING. SNOW. MY FIRST MOOSE. 
A COAL-BLACK MOOSE. 


Tue American elk (Alces Americanus), or moose as it 
is generally called, is distributed over the whole of 
Canada and over the greater part of British Columbia, 
and is also found to the south on the other side of the 
international boundary. Thus there are moose in 
Minnesota, in Wyoming, Idaho, and Montana, and in 
the two eastern states, Maine and New ani 
they are numerous. 

“Moose” is apparently an Indian name, while the 
word “elk” is only used in connection with the great 
stag Cervus Canadensis, or Wapiti, to use its correct 
name. 

It was the earliest immigrants who gave the Wapity 
the incorrect designation “elk,’’ probably because of 
its great size, and the name has stuck to it in just the 
same manner as the word “buffalo” has become the 
incorrect designation of the American Bison. 

To the casual observer there is very little difference, 
between the American moose and our Scandinavian 
elk. One may say that as a rule the moose is bigger 
and usually grows far larger antlers, and the growth 
of the latter is somewhat different from those of the - 
elk. Their mode of living, however, is practically 
identical. 

In the north-western part of British Columbia and 
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in Alaska, especially on the Kenai Peninsula and round 
Cook’s Inlet, is to be found a variety of moose which, 
‘both as regards size of body and growth of antlers, is 
slarger than that of the moose in Eastern Canada, and 
‘it has been asserted that this is a separate species 
(Alces Gigas). According to Andrew Stone, of the 
-Columbia University, a full grown Alces Gigas will 
stand about 76 to 77 inches at the shoulder, while an 
Alces Americanus seldom exceeds 69 to 70 inches. 

As regards the growth of antlers, it will readily»be 
seen that the moose antlers grow more upwards before 
they begin to palmate than do the horns of our elk, 
where in most cases the stem or beam and the showel 
are more or less in the same plane. 

In the U.S.A. and in Canada the number of points 
or tines a moose head carries is not considered of so 
much importance, it is the greater or lesser spread which 
counts. 

When a set of moose antlers is said to measure over 
60 inches in spread, one must at the same time imagine 
the showels reaching some 25 inches or more backwards, 
when it will easily be understood what an imposing 
trophy such a head must be. 

In Eastern Canada a head with a spread of over 
60 inches is comparatively rare, but heads having a 
spread of well over 70 inches have been brought by 
sportsmen from the Kenai Peninsula. 

The largest known set of moose antlers came from 
the Yukon basin, and measured no less than 78} inches 

in spread and carried 43 tines. The antlers, with the 

skull, weighed 81 lbs. and 12 ounces, and I have already 

-mentioned Mr. Pillings’ statement that the antlers of 

the large moose he killed measured 84 inches in spread. 
7 
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Though the moose of the Cassiar district approaches 
closely to the “‘Gigas” variety as regards size of body, 
the antlers never reach the size of those of the latter. 
Now and then magnificent heads of 65 inch spread or 
so are brought out of the country, but such heads are 
very rare. 

The sportsmen who first hunted in Alaska and on 
the Kenai made wonderful bags and brought out 
enormous moose antlers, but as the numbers of the 
visiting sportsmen grew each year larger and larger, 
and since they hunted only the large bulls, it is natural 
that these big fellows have grown scarcer and nowadays 
are pretty hard to find. 

The manner of hunting the moose Sitios entirely 
from elk hunting as carried on in Norway, in that the 
use of the hound in any way is unknown or prohibited. 
It is obvious that in the large forest tracts of Eastern 
Canada, where still hunting would give very poor 
results, because of the density of the forest growth, 
except, possibly in the case of the Indians or the most 
expert white hunters, a more certain method was 
bound to be developed, viz.: the decoying of the bull 
moose by imitating the “call” of the cow. 

The hunting of the moose is carried on during the 
rutting season, when the bulls travel about a great 
deal. The hunter fashions himself a kind of trumpet 
of birch bark, and on a still evening or early in the 
morning before it gets light, takes up his position at 
some opening in the forest, some large swamp, or 
aboard one of those light Canadian canoes in a sheltered 
bight in one of the many lakes, then with the birch 
bark horn he imitates the call of the cow moose. 

The calling in itself is a great art, and the shot also 
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may Offer certain difficulties, as in most cases it will 
be too dark to see the sights. For the same reason 
_ the judging of the bull’s antlers will also be most 
* difficult. 

; If there should happen to be several bulls in the 
_ neighbourhood, the hunter can often, with great success, 
vary the cow call with the grunt of the bull, making 
the bull believe that there is a rival about, and thus 
bringing one of them into view. } 

A variation of ‘moose calling” is ‘‘jacking,’”’ which 
consists in rigging up a small lantern at the topof a 
pole raised in the canoe, so that the light from the lantern 
falls over the shoulder of the hunter and on the rifle 
sights. When the bull has been called and is coming 
out of the forest, the light is directed on it, and this 
nearly always results in the bull charging the canoe. 

In this there may, of course, be a certain amount 
of risk to the hunter, but on the other hand the animal 
will be visible and there will be a better chance of placing 
the shot in the right spot. Officially this method is 
prohibited, but it is a favourite one among poachers. 

In the large open forests and barrens of the north, 
in Alaska, and British Columbia, moose calling used not 
_ to be practised by the Indians or the white hunters. 
Nor was it necessary, owing to the incredible quantities 
of moose and the openness of the country. Of later 
years, however, moose calling has been successfully 
attempted in British Columbia, and Mr. Bryan Williams 
gives in his book a most interesting account of his 
own attempts. 

go northern moose not being so much hunted nor 

“educated” as its brethren of Eastern Canada, the 
same expertness in the imitating of the call is not 
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necessary, and Mr. Bryan Williams relates that under 
certain favourable conditions practically any kind of a 
call will bring results, and he even tells of occasions 
where bull moose have come out to the sound of beaten 
tin pans or the sound of the bells of the horses ! 

But we knew nothing of this in those days, and our 
hunting was mostly stalking pure and simple. Dennis, 
who was an experienced moose hunter, usually chose 
some small hill or ridge from which he could command 
a view of the large expanses of open mountain, forest 
and swamp, and with the binoculars and his own 
wonderful eyes, kept a constant watch until some big 
fellow emerged into the open. In the dense forests 
on the Kenai Peninsula, moose hunting really resolves 
itself into the ability to move about with sufficient 
stealth and quietness, and luck to a large extent decides 
whether one bags an animal with a large head or not. 

Apart from the magnificent trophies one may 
secure, to my mind moose hunting in Canada or Alaska 
is greatly lacking both in the quality of the sport 
obtained and in charm when compared with elk 
hunting with a hound in Norway, and the latter form 
of sport sooner or later becomes a passion. The 
American hunter can hardly understand this, and pity- 
ingly shrugs his shoulders when he is told that in 
Norway a hound is used in hunting the elk. He does 
not consider it good sport. 

In order to hunt undisturbed, Dennis and I had 
started earlier than the others, and set our course 
direct for Moose Mountain, but made a halt on all the 
small hills and ridges we passed, where we had a good 
view of the surrounding country, to spy for moose. 

Nor had we gone very far before Dennis softly 
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touched my arm and pointed towards a small belt of 
forest bordering a large swamp. A large bull moose 
stood quietly there with its head turned away from us, 
and through the glass I could distinctly see his big 
ears moving. 

The antlers were not big enough, so we continued 
on our way, and on the other side of the forest belt we 
discovered a cow moose with a calf. They saw us, 
however, and made off and were later joined by the ot 
so they evidently belonged together. : 

Towards mid-day we reached a pretty little ally 
where we made a halt in order to have some food, and 
here the others overtook us. In this gully was a small 
stream which we had to cross, and while jumping most 
carefully from stone to stone, I slipped in my wet 
moose-skin moccasins and ended with a great splash 
in the stream, the Indians shouting with laughter at 
my clumsiness. 

Towards evening, and while approaching our old 
camping ground under Moose Mountain, we observed 
three moose travelling from the west and towards us. 
There was a bull, a cow, andacalf. We hid the horses 
behind some trees and I took up a good position ready 
to shoot if the bull’s antlers should prove good enough, 
but I soon ascertained that this was not the case. 
They passed us not fifty yards away, the cow and calf 
leading, the bull coming behind, grunting all the time 
and entirely oblivious of its surroundings. When the 
cow finally sighted the horses it put on speed, but the 
bull never deigned to give them a look, being totally 
absorbed in the cow. 

When we reached our camping ground we found 
that visitors had arrived, and they proved to be Dennis’s 
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squaw with his little daughter, and an old Indian, with 
his squaw and a small boy. They also had six or seven 
skinny “husky” dogs, which looked as though they 
had not enjoyed a square meal for the last fortnight. 
The Indians told us that they, too, had been living on 
rather scanty fare, mostly porcupine, so I gave them as. 
much caribou meat as we could spare. 

When I awoke next morning it was dark and there 
was a strange stillness outside, which was explained 
when I pulled aside the tent flap. The forest was 
covered with a white blanket, four inches of snow had 
fallen during the night and great heavy flakes were 
still falling. - In such weather hunting was impossible, 
and Dennis did not seem inclined to leave camp now 
that his people had arrived, so I went over to the Indian 
camp visiting, and called on Mrs. Dennis, a pretty 
young woman, and the little “papoose” was very 
sweet as she looked at me with her large, brown eyes. 
The old Indian sat whittling at a pair of snow-shoe- 
frames, using the curiously-formed “crooked knife” 
common among the Indians. 

In contrast to the broad and short snow-shoes or 
“raquettes”’ of the French-Canadians of Eastern Canada 
the Tahltan snow-shoes are nearly 60 inches in length 
and only about 12 inches wide, with the front of the 
frame bent up like the Norwegian ski. The filling is 
“babiche,’”’ with rather thick thongs in the middle and 
open meshes, while at both ends the meshes are finer 
and made of thin thongs. 

I have found these longer and narrower snow- 
shoes far easier to use than the broader type, and 
I got an Indian to make me a very good pair while I 
was in the country. As an expert skier, however, I 
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have never found that snow-shoes, whatever the con- 
ditions of the snow or the country, can even approach 


- the skis as a means of locomotion in winter. 


> 


It had always puzzled me how those broad. snow- 
shoes could be used on the steep mountain slopes, 
and Pilling told me that they used to tie a couple of 


‘ sharpened pieces of wood, or preferably the tips of 


mountain-goat horns, to each side of the snow-shoe 
frame, but even so, I think it must be quite an art to 
keep on one’s feet. ’ 

The frequent.days when the weather was s@ bad 
that I had to remain in camp were rather monotonous. 
Of books I had none, and the conversation with my 
Indians was, of necessity, rather limited, so when I 
had patched my clothes and moccasins, and cleaned 
my rifles, there was really little choice but to wrap 
oneself up in one’s blanket and doze away the day. 

In the evening it stopped snowing, and little by 
little the stars appeared, and it grew cold, and when 
next morning I put my head out of the tent it was a 
glorious winter’s morning. The forest trees were heavy 
with the new snow, and the mountains far away 
glittered in the sunshine. After a quick breakfast I 
took Dennis and Willy and ascended to the summit of 
Moose Mountain to look for moose. Up here the snow 
was deep, and it was pretty heavy going. For a long 
time we sat down spying over the open forest below us 
and along the edges of the large swamps, but nothing 
was to be seen. 

A couple of miles to the north a little hill, which 
Dennis called “Look-Out Mountain,” rose out of the 
bush, and thither we went as it was right in the middle 
of the finest moose country. 
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I doubt if there can be anything more interesting 
to a sportsman than wandering through country so 
rich in animal life, when a layer of new snow covers 
everything, especially so when in company with a hunter 
of Dennis’s ability, who could read every track we came 
across like an open book. The tracks of moose were 
seen everywhere, but also those of marten, fox, and 
wolf, and the Willow Grouse had embroidered the 
snowy blanket in all directions while they were 
feeding in the early morning. 

On the summit of Look-Out Mountain we built a 
small fire, boiled some tea and had some food, all the 
while keeping a sharp look-out along the forest edge 
and the swamps below us. 

Willy first spotted three moose up on Moose Moun- 
tain, but they re-entered the forest before we could 
determine the quality of the bull. Somewhat later 
Dennis saw three other moose on a slope over towards 
the barrens. They were a bull, a cow, and a calf, and 
immediately afterwards he discovered another family 
party further to the left, and what was more important, 
he felt certain that the bull was a big fellow with great 
antlers. 

‘We went after these latter, and the direction of the - 
wind necessitated a long detour through dense bush 
and willow thickets, where the snow lay deep. 

Wherever we went there were the fresh tracks of 
moose, so there must have been an incredible quantity 
of them about. 

In one place we crossed a track so fresh that Dennis 
halted and remarked that it was strange we had not 
seen the fellow, and while he and Willy were discussing 
the track, I happened to look to one side and there 
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stood an enormous bull moose, looking at us hardly 
30 yards away, its eyes glittering with fury. It took 
a couple of long steps in our direction, so Dennis 
whispered to me to have the rifle ready in case it should 
charge. The bull stopped, however, and I struggled 
to get my camera out of the rucksack in time to take 
a snap shot, but before I succeeded in this, the moose 
turned majestically about and faded out of sight be- 
_ tween the trees. It was a great animal, and the antlers 
in any other place but Alaska would have been agrand 
trophy, but I had decided to be content with mothing 
less than a 60-inch spread, if possible, so let him go. 

As is the case with the Scandinavian bull elk during 
the rutting season, the moose may often prove an ugly 
customer, and this fellow had not been far from attack- 
ing us. 

Continuing on our way we at length reached a point 
whence we could watch our moose family at close range. 
It consisted of one large bull, a cow, and a young bull 
with small antlers, and it was evident that the old 
cavalier did not enjoy the presence of the youngster, 
as he chased him away whenever he got too near. We 
watched them for a long time, as I could not agree with 
Dennis as to the size of the antlers. I felt pretty 
certain that this was no 60-inch head, but Dennis 
swore it was one of the right kind, so considering Dennis’s 
great experience I finally gave in, and we began our 
stalk. | 

‘We followed the course of a small brook up towards 
the little hill where the moose were. Both the bull 
and the cow were hidden by the tall willows, they were 
probably lying down, while the youngster was visible, 
pottering about, now and then rubbing its small antlers 
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against the willow stems, making such a racket that 
though we found it impossible to walk soundlessly, 
we got within 80 yards of them before they took alarm. 
The young bull then got uneasy, and a moment after- 
wards grandfather rose on his legs and looked in our 
direction. 

I watched those great broad antlers and the colossal 
body, while Dennis in great excitement was whispering 
tome: “Shoot! Shoot!’ There was a large willow, 
however, which just hid the point of the shoulder, so 
I waited a little. 

As I fired the bull took one step forward, so I quickly 
gave him two more bullets, and at the last one he threw 
himself over backward with all four legs in the air and 
died, while the cow ran off with the young bull. 

We now went up to have a look at our quarry, and » 
I saw at once that Dennis had again mistaken the size 
of the antlers. They measured 52 inches in spread 
and carried 20 points, but the shovels were narrow, it 
probably being an old animal with antlers deteriorating. 

The body looked enormous, and I took some 
measurements of it where it lay, making the total 
length from nose to tip of tail 118 inches, and the 
height at the shoulder 82 inches.* 

I was anxious to see where my first bullet had hit, 
and when I found a long weal in the skin of the neck, 
I knew that the bullet had first hit the willow and been 
deflected and only scratched the skin, while the bullet 
which had killed it had gone through both shoulders 
a little high. 

The bull being in full rut smelt awful, and only 
removing the entrails we left the animal till next day. 


* The figures are taken from my notes but seem rather big, so may not 
be quite accurate. 
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Before we reached camp the sun had gone down in 
a riot of the most gorgeous colours, and soon the moon 
- rose and threw its silver sheen over the still, white 
forest and the mountains. We had had a hard day’s 
work, and the going had been exceptionally heavy, 
. so we were glad when we finally saw the flicker of the 
camp fire between the trees. 

The nights were getting pretty cold now. Having 
no thermometer, I had no idea of the degrees of frost ; 
but the water bucket had a layer of ice several inches 
_ thick every morning. Our camps in the forest* belt 
were often visited by a most interesting little bird, the 
Canada Jay (Perisoreus canadensis), which quite un- 
concernedly jumps about and appropriates everything 
it can get hold of, especially meat and fat. It was a 
great treat to watch it working on one of the large pieces 
of caribou meat hung up in a tree. It would hack 
and tear at a bit until it had loosened large lumps of 
fat, which it would carry off and store somewhere, 
and then return for more. “Whiskey Jack” is the 
popular name of this cheery little camp robber, and 
its presence rather enlivens the dull days in camp. 

Another little denizen of these parts is the so-called 
“pack rat” (Neotoma cinera drummondi), a small 
rodent which is continually on the move and does a lot 
of mischief to the dwellers in the wilderness. The 
pack rat is an inveterate thief, and if it can get at the 
sugar or flour bags their contents will gradually dis- 
appear in a most mysterious manner, until one day the 
owner accidentally discovers a faint trail of particles 
of flour or sugar leading to a hole below an old tree 
stump or some similar hiding place, and by digging a 
little his precious stores will come to light. The greater 
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part of our store of rice became the booty of this little 
chap. The pack rat does not restrict its activities to 
foodstuffs alone, but will carry off and hide the most 
incredible things. 

The following day we all rode over to the dead bull 
moose, and spent the day in skinning and cutting up 
the meat, which we brought back to camp, and I was 
glad to have that Indian camp in the neighbourhood, 
knowing that all the meat would be utilised. 

While we were busy skinning, two large moose 
came out on a slope only 500-600 yards away, and moved 
about in the open quietly browsing, remaining there for 
a long time, and a little later, when I was examining 
a far-off mountain through the binoculars, I spotted a 
Rocky Mountain Goat on a steep, rocky precipice. To 
me, at that distance, the goat looked only like a dab of 
white cotton wool, and as I had a mind to test the eye- 
sight of the Indians, I asked the cook if he could see 
anything over on the mountain. The goat was quite 
invisible to me with the naked eye, although I knew 
its exact position. Billy stared a long time, and finally 
he said in his broken English: “Me see goat ; now he 
move!” No wonder that these fellows are splendid 
hunters ! 

On our way back to camp it started snowing again, 
and during the night several more inches of new snow 
had fallen, which did not tend to improve the already 
extremely heavy going. We made a trip up to Moose 
Mountain later in the day, and from the summit we 
spotted in the woods below us the first bull moose 
carrying really great antlers. The bull was chasing a 
cow, and we could distinctly hear the bull’s grunting 
and the clashing of the wide antlers against the tree 
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stems. Unfortunately the cow took a direction to 
the west and entered the dense forest again, so we 


could do nothing. 


= 


Later on, when it had cleared up sufficiently and 
we could get a free view round, Dennis discovered a 


_ large bull far away in the direction where we had shot 
, our moose the other day, and we decided to go after 


him. 

Two hours’ hard tramping in the deep snow took 
us to the track, but having studied this for a while 
Dennis came to the conclusion that the bull was net-so 
big after all, and we gave up and returned to camp. 
That evening even Dennis was tired. 

Again it set in with heavy snow, and as we were 
now well on towards the end of September, the 27th 
in fact, I felt it would be necessary to get our second 
and last moose as soon as possible, and leave the high 


- ground before the snow got too deep for the horses. 


Finally it cleared up and a sharp frost set in. 
Dennis wanted to hunt towards the south-east, a country 
we had not yet been over, so one morning we made an 
early start, Willy also coming along. Thewillows 
were covered with a layer of snow, and as the tempera- 
ture rose the snow melted, drenching us to the skin, 
and to add to our. troubles the night frost had formed 
a crust on the snow through which we broke at every 
other step, and also through the thin frozen surface of 
the muskegs below, a mode of travelling which in the 
long run became extremely exhausting. 

There were plenty of fresh moose tracks to be seen 
made that morning, and in one place we crossed the 
tracks of five moose in company, but, according to 
Dennis, none of them seemed to be of any great size, 
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so we continued on our way. On the opposite side of a 
small tarn I discovered a solitary moose calf, but the 
mother was nowhere to be seen. 

After about three hours’ continuous walking we 
reached one of the small hills of which there were so 
many hereabout, and which form such excellent look- 
out points. We made a halt on the top, lit a small 
fire, and boiled some tea. There was an unrestricted 
view in all directions, and Dennis got the binoculars 
and settled down to watch the forest edge. While we 
were sitting here a cow moose in company with two 
calves suddenly came running past our little hill, and 
as Willy, with great skill, gave an imitation of the grunts 
of a bull, they stopped for a moment and looked up 
in our direction. 

At the same moment I noticed Dennis running 
from the other side of our hill, and from his excited 
looks, I knew there was something the matter. He 
beckoned to me wildly, and when I reached him he 
pointed down towards the forest, where I saw an 
enormous bull moose, with ‘grand antlers, certainly 
60 inches or more in spread! Unfortunately the bull 
had already scented the cow and the calves, and as 
these were on the point of taking their departure, 
there was not a moment to be lost. The range looked 
simply impossible, well over 450 yards. Oh, for a 
modern high velocity rifle at that moment! The 
attempt was worth making, however, so I sat down 
and squeezed the trigger as coolly as I could. 

Willy thought I was shooting too low, so I aimed 
the two next shots higher, but with the same result, 
and not being able to see where my bullets were hitting 
I had no means of correcting the sighting. 


Mr. SarcGent ann His Bie Moose. 
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The bull of course was never quiet for a moment, 
and when it finally sighted the cow and the two calves, 
which my shots had sent tearing off in wild flight 
towards the forest, he swung majestically round, went 
after them, disappeared, followed by my last bullet, 
which for a moment I believed was a hit, as the great 
animal gave a jerk. But I subsequently could find no 
blood in its tracks so hope it was untouched. 

Pacing the distance I found it to be close on to 

600 yards, and I also saw where my bullets had hit the 
earth just below where the bull had been standing. 

Naturally I felt pretty disgusted, and I Had the 
feeling that here was my one and only chance of secur- 
ing a really grand set of antlers irretrievably lost. 
Dennis, too, was disgusted, and loudly grumbled at 
my rotten shooting, in short, our spirits were well 
below zero. 

A couple of tumblers of hot tea, some food, and a 
good pipe on top soon restored our equanimity, however, 
and Dennis set off to a new look-out to see if he could 
not conjure up another big moose. I soon went after 
him, and when he saw me coming he made signs that I 
should hurry up. He had seen a bull on the other side of 
an open valley at the edge of the forest, and I, too, made 
it out, a seemingly coal black animal, and as Dennis 
felt certain that it carried great antlers we went after it. 

On our way, and when crossing a small stream, we 
flushed a whole covey of black duck which had taken 
up their abode here, and after about half an hour’s 
march we reached the forest rim, where we left our 
jackets and my rucksack, and carefully stalked towards 
the spot which Dennis had marked down as the position 
of the bull. 
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The snow was creaking underfoot, and the dense 
growth of tall dwarf birch greatly impeded our progress. 
We could not locate the bull, which had entered a 
small clump of trees, but getting a couple of whiffs of 
the rank rutting smell, we knew he could not be far 
off, so we carefully continued our forward stalk along 
a small brook, passing a quite fresh and stinking 
“wallow.” . 

Suddenly Dennis gave astart, and pointed in amongst 
the stems, but I could neither see nor hear anything, 
and he rushed off into the little clump of trees, while 
I did my best to keep him in sight. 

I had of late been obliged to use a pair of American 
“rubber packs,”’ or shoes, which had become so slippery 
that I had a tumble at every other step, and soon got 
played out, while Dennis ran on as lightly as a cat, 
and I saw him bend down at the edge of the trees and 
furiously beckoning me to come on. At last I reached 
him, out of breath, and saw out on a large open muskeg, 
150-200 yards away, a magnificent coal-black bull 
moose. 

Dennis started imitating the grunts of a bull, and 
the animal stopped, turned its great head to one side 
listening. Bang! went the rifle, and I heard the bullet 
strike, while the bull took a couple of staggering steps. 
Two more shots in quick succession and the grand 
beast tumbled over to rise no more. There was a 
cow in company with it, which we did not see until 
it ran off. 

Looking over the ground it appeared that there 
had been hardly fifty yards between us and the bull 
when we first reached the edge of the little clump of 
trees. Dennis had spotted it as it set off, and it is 
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really most remarkable how silently such big animals 
can move when they feel that danger is threatening. 
I got something of a shock when I saw the antlers 


* at close range, they only measured a wretched 434 


inches in spread, but the shovels were broad and carried 
16 points. The bull was big in body and practically 
coal-black in colour, undoubtedly one of the finest ~ 
looking moose I have ever seen. 

_ After fetching our jackets and the rucksack, we 
opened the moose and removed the entrails, andthen 
had a rather long march back to camp, when we afrived 
late at night both of us rather played out. 

That night there was a most magnificent display 
of northern lights, which usually signifies bad weather, 
and next day, after we had been over to the dead moose 
to skin it and carry back the head and the meat, a 
storm broke loose which lasted the whole of the night 
and the next day. The force of the wind was at times 
such that at any moment I expected my tent to be 
swept up and away. 

We now got busy packing all our gear and making 
ready for the return trip, and over in the Indian camp 
they also were preparing for departure. They were 
to move further in towards the large barrens, where 
Dennis was to join them later on, after having escorted 
me back to Telegraph Creek. 

All of the Indians carried large packs, and. the old 
squaw carried one which nearly hid her from sight. 
The dogs, too, each carried a heavy load, but they 
looked considerably more well fed now than when they 
first arrived, as they had been living well on all the 
moose meat. 

The bad weather continued, and on the Ist of 
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October we reached Nahlin Post without any further 
happenings. Pilling had decided to start out to kill 
a moose or two, so he accompanied us when next day 
we set out for Telegraph Creek, and at the small refuge 
cabin near “17 Mile Creek” I parted from this kind 
gentleman and continued on my way. . 

On the 15th of October we passed Salmon Creek and 
found a piece of board nailed to a tree, where Mr. 
Sargent had written down for us a short report of his 
hunting. He had bagged two Rocky Mountain Goats, 
three grizzly bears, and two coyotes (canis latrans), 
and had gone elsewhere in order to obtain his moose and 
caribou, not having found these species in the country 
he had been hunting in. By the creek some Indians | 
were camped, and they were busily occupied spearing 
and curing salmon for the winter. 

Next day, on the “Second Tahltan River,’’ we passed 
another and larger Indian encampment, and here we 
met Willy’s father. He had killed a large grizzly bear 
a short time previously, up on Level Mountain, and 
the large hide was now stretched on a frame to dry. . 

We reached. Telegraph Creek on the 7th about 
mid-day, and after having gone through my mail, 
Mr. Hyland showed me some of the trophies which 
had been brought in. None of the sportsmen had yet 
returned, and as the motor boat could not be expected 
’ to come up to fetch us till about the 18th at the earliest, 
I decided to lay in a new supply of provisions and 
travel down the Stickine by canoe to one of the many 
salmon creeks and attempt to secure another bear or 
two. 
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CHAPTER VII 


AFTER BEAR ON THE STICKINE AND SCUD’ RIVERS. 
DOWN THE STICKINE BY CANOE. AN INDIAN BEAR- 
YARN. A PORTAGE. MY SECOND GRIZZLY. 
WRANGEL. SEATTLE 


As Dennis had to return to the Nahlin country, 
Mr. Hyland secured another Indian, by nameBarney 
William, as a guide for me. He had acted as our pilot 
on the way up the river with the motor boat and knew 
the river intimately. Billy, the cook, also came along, 
and on the morning of the 8th, in beastly weather, 
with showers of rain, we set out in Barney’s 20-foot 
canoe, and drifted down river with the current. 

Making a short halt at the abandoned mining town 
Glenora, where we had some lunch, we continued down 
river, I sitting in the bow and watching both banks 
for a possible bear, while Barney handled the steering 
paddle from the stern. 

A piercing cold wind was blowing against us, and 
in the afternoon, when we had passed the Clearwater, a 
small river coming from the north, we steered into the 
bank where there was a small cabin inhabited by three 
prospectors. We were received with the utmost kind- 
ness by Mr. John Wilson, a Canadian, his two partners 
being away on some prospecting trip, and with the usual 
Alaskan hospitality he proposed that we remain for 
the night, an offer I heartily accepted as I was drenched 
- through, and it had been bitterly cold sitting still in a 
cramped position in the canoe. 

99 
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Wilson related that he and his two partners had a 
claim some twelve miles up the Clearwater which they 
worked during the summer. 

After an excellent meal we made ourselves comfort- 
able round the stove, and Wilson told many a yarn 
from his life out on the plains and up here in the forests. 
Not so long ago he had had a visit from one Mr. Cook, 
who had been hunting bears along the river and who 
had bagged no less than eight bears in the vicinity ; 
but Wilson thought it now would be rather late in 
the year to hunt bears successfully on the river, but 
we might still run across one or two. _ 

Next morning it had stopped raining and the sun 
exerted itself to pierce the layer of fog which covered 
the river and the mountains. We bade good-bye to our 
kind host and resumed our drifting down river. . 

There were considerable numbers of beaver along 
the Stickine and we often passed places where they had 
demolished the alders, cutting them in two by their 
sharp, chisel-shaped front teeth, and in the small side 
streams and creeks one might often come across old 
beaver dams. These interesting animals seem to have 
found a last refuge up here in the North-west. The 
Indians may still trap them, but not so the white 
hunters and trappers, but most likely it will not be 
many years before here, too, they are a thing of the past. 

It had been our plan to drift down as far as the lower 
end of the big Canyon to a place where Barney knew of 
an old Indian trail overland into the valley of the Scud 
River, a tributary to the Stickine, flowing from the south 
with lofty snow-covered mountains on both sides. 
Barney thought that we would be pretty certain to » 
find bears on the Scud. 
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We pulled up to a sandbank, where one of the many 
small salmon creeks flow out. The sandbank itself 
was covered with bear tracks, fresh ones and old ones 
made by both big and small bears. By now I had 
learnt to distinguish the tracks of the grizzly from those 
of the smaller black bear (ursus americanus). Hereand 
there lay partly-eaten salmon, and I noticed tracks 
made that day by an old grizzly she-bear, which had 
been promenading about with a couple of nearly full- 
grown cubs. a 

The sun by now had succeeded in dispersing the fog, 
so that we could admire the magnificent scenery about 
us. We were once more in the heart of the coast 
mountains, which rise abruptly out of the narrow belt 
of forest along the river, crowned with a jumble of 
sawtooth peaks, with their new mantle of snow glittering 
inthesun. Nevertheless I always experienced a certain 
feeling of gloom and oppression when along this river, 
especially during bad weather, which is really the usual 
state of affairs so near the coast. 

During the afternoon we drifted through the Canyon 
with the current, and as the river now was considerably 
lower than when we came up in the motor boat, the 
current had much less force, and Barney was of the 
opinion that the motor boat would have great difficulty 
in reaching Telegraph Creek to fetch us, owing to the 
low water. 

We examined several salmon’ creeks on the way 
down river, and saw great numbers of bear-tracks, 
but none of them were particularly fresh, so about 
five o'clock in the afternoon we tied up to the eastern 
bank and erected our small tent in a grove of alders 
close to the water. 
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While Barney and the cook were making ready the 
camp, I took my rifle and strolled over towards a small 
salmon-creek, which came down from the mountains, 
in the remote hope that I might run across a belated 
bear. Something or other prevented me following up 
my first intention, and I took a different direction, 
returning to camp when darkness was beginning to 
fall, and found that dinner was ready. 

Just then the sun was casting its last blood-red rays 
- over the mountain peaks high above us, and the effect 
was one of extreme beauty. A moment later and it 
grew dark and forbidding down in the valley bottom, 
and an oppressive stillness fell over everything, only 
broken by the soft whisper of the river current. _ 

We had built a cheery camp fire, however, and 
were soon attacking the really excellent soup Billy had 
prepared from some ducks I had brought down earlier 
in the day while drifting. And at length I got Barney 
going and he told me about his people, their life, and 
their hunting. 

The bear is looked upon with great veneration by 
the Indians of British Columbia, and there is a lot of 
superstition connected withthe animal, so when, in 
the course of our talk, I happened to mention that the 
bears were hibernating animals, Barney would not 
agree to that, and said that nobody had seen it and 
hence could not know anything about it! ‘But it is 
a well-known fact that the bears do not take any food 
during the winter,’ I countered, to which Barney 
answered that so intelligent an animal as the bear 
would be certain to catch and cure salmon, “all same 
Indian,” as he expressed himself in his broken English, 
and to this I had no answer. 
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“Yes, the bear is a strange animal,” continued 
Barney. He could remember when he was a small boy, 
many winters ago, and had accompanied his tribe dur- 
ing the winter hunt. They had had poor luck, and 
exhausted and starving they had finally gone into camp 
on the banks of the Stickine, and one of the Indians as 
a last resort had taken his rifle and set out to attempt 
to kill some kind of game. After a while he seemed 
to hear something calling him, and he walked on and 
on up through the forest, higher and higher, “until 
suddenly he was confronted by an enormous ffizzly. 

In his exhausted condition the Indian would never 
-have been able to carry the meat of the bear down to 
his starving comrades if he had killed it then and 
there, but the bear looked at him strangely and then 
began quietly shuffling along down towards the river, 
the Indian following until they got down close to the 
camp, when the Indian killed the bear, and the tribe 
had plenty of food and was saved. Now there was not 
the slightest doubt in Barney’s mind that this parti- 
cular bear had sacrificed itself for the sake of the Indians. 

Having terminated his tale, there was a moment’s 
stillness, and then, just behind my back there sounded 
a terrific “huff, huff.’ I let go both the soup and the 
spoon and swung round to look, but outside the circle 
of light thrown by the camp fire it was pitch dark. 
Barney and Billy both sat stiffly staring into the dark- 
ness, and at last I heard in Barney’s quiet voice: 
“Heap big Grizzly!” The situation was decidedly 
dramatic. 

Next morning when it grew sufficiently light, I 
examined the ground just behind where I had been 
sitting the previous evening and found the prints 
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of some enormous bear paws, and following the tracks 
showed that the bear had been coming from that very 
salmon creek I have mentioned above. So if only I had 
followed my first impulse the night before and gone 
down to the creek this story might have had a different 
ending ; who knows ? 

A dense fog lay over the river and the rain was 
pouring down. We had a rather strenuous march in 
front of us, as we were obliged to carry all our gear 
across the high, wooded ridge and down into the Scud 
River valley on the other side. 

Preparing three enormous packs, we “cached” 
some provisions by the canoe and set off up through 
the dripping forest. The old Indian trail which we had 
expected to use had been completely grown over long 
ago, so we had our hands full forcing a way through 
the dense underbrush with the large clumsy packs on 
our backs. r 

The trail led steeply upwards, and everywhere 
grew that beastly ‘“Devil’s Club” (Echinopanax). 
I was wearing long gum boots with worn and slippery 
soles, and when slipping in a particularly bad spot 
and attempting to get a hand-hold somewhere, I got 
my hands full of Devil’s Club, with its millions of pois- 
onous spikes. At one place we had to cross a rather 
broad and rapid brook and were obliged to balance 
along a wet and slippery tree stem which had con- 
veniently fallen across the brook. Fortunately all 
went well. 

At length Billy discovered some old blazings on . 
the trees and a faint indication of a trail appeared, 
so after crossing the divide we began the descent on the 
other side, and at last emerged from the belt of alder 
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bushes on to the banks of the Scud in the valley 
bottom, 

At that time of the year the river was very small, 
while the river bed was of great breadth, consisting - 
of large bars of coarse gravel. 

The mountains on both sides rise very steeply, and 
the forest is so dense that it is practically impossible 
to move about in it without cutting a trail. The valley 
did not seem to extend very far up river, though dis- 
tances are deceptive and easily under-rated where the 
dimensions are so stupendous. ¥ 

At the end of the valley rose a lofty mountain, its 
summit covered with blue-green glaciers, and, according 
to Barney, this mountain was a great place for mountain 
goats. 

I had the tent erected amongst the alders, close to 
the river bank, and while Billy got the camp into shape, 
Barney and I made a little trip of exploration along 
the river to see if there were any fresh bear signs. 
It appeared that there were two salmon creeks flowing 
-out in the main river below our camp, and one not far 
above it. 

Our search did not result in the finding of any fresh 
tracks, however, though there were great numbers of 
old ones, so we returned to camp, where Billy imparted 
the welcome news that while he was after some dry 
fuel he had seen tracks made that very day by a large 
grizzly. 

Although the weather remained extremely bad, 
we were abroad early and late watching the various 
salmon creeks, but. we always seemed to arrive a little 
too late on the scene. As far as I could make it out, 
the bears at this time of the year only leave the dense 
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forests during the night and returned again before it 
gets light enough to see them, and there was no moon. 

Fresh tracks we saw daily, not of one or two bears 
but of five or six, and some of them must have been 
real monsters. J measured the print of one hind foot 
and made it fourteen inches from the heel to the end. 
of the long claws ! 

What wonderful sport I might have had here if I 
had arrived about a month earlier, or if there had only 
been a moon. 7 

One morning I found some enormous tracks just 
outside the tent. Several bears must have been visit- 
ing us during the night, and they had evidently been 
all around the tent investigating the man scent without 
our having the least idea of it, of course, as our slumbers 
were profound notwithstanding the cramped space > 
in the tent. 

There were a lot of salmon in the slews and back- 
waters at this time, and the many small land-locked 
ponds formed by the subsiding river were full of 
salmon in various stages of living decay. Some were 
so dull that I could kick them out of the water with my 
foot. | 

Owing to the huge appetite of my Indians, our 
scanty store of provisions had by now dwindled to such 
insignificant dimensions that I had to contemplate 
these horrid looking salmon as a possible supply of 
food. We found a large oblong pond with fairly 
shallow water and full of salmon, and posting myself 
about the middle and Billy acting as beater, I killed 
several with the rifle as they shot past me, using a 
reduced charge—-a rather unique form of “driving.” 

Our chances of shooting a bear did not look very 
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promising under the existing conditions, but I had no 


intention of giving up yet, and sent Billy back over 


ah. 


the ridge to our cache on the Stickine to fetch back 
some more food. Better to starve a little on the return 
trip up the Stickine. 

Early one morning, about four o’clock, Barney, 
the cook, and I set out, wading across the river to ex- 
amine some small creeks on the other side. It was 
raining heavily as usual, and it was pitch dark. 

We had hardly crossed the first deep channel and 


got out on one of the large gravel bars, when Bafney’s 


keen eyes discovered a dark shape out on the bar to 
the right of us. I saw it too, and as it was moving, I 
had not the least doubt that it was a bear. 

Leaving Barney and the cook crouching where they 
were, I stalked as carefully as possible towards the 
dark shape, and reached a large piece of driftwood, 


_ behind which I took cover. I could now distinguish 


the outline of the bear, which had risen on its hind legs 
sniffing the air as if some suspicious scent had reached 
its sensitive nostrils. 

There was hardly a moment to be lost, but it was 
so dark that I could not distinguish the sights, and the 
bear was nearly 100 yards away! At length I seemed 
to be covering him, and squeezed the trigger. A dry 
click was the only result. 

Having run out of .303 cartridges, I had got hold 
of an old sainple box of Canadian cartridges in Tele- 
graph Creek, the only ones to be had. Fortunately 
the next shot went off and the bear made a great jump 
and came tearing along towards where Barney and the 
cook were crouching behind me on the gravel bar. 

At the moment I could not help wondering if more 
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of those cartridges would miss fire. However, when 
the bear came abreast of me, I aimed well in front and 
let drive; the bear making a most beautiful somersault, 
and throwing itself about growling and screeching and 
making a terrible racket, just like the one I had shot 
up in the mountains. 

Making an end of it, we hurried on down the river 
in the hope that we might cut off some other belated 
morning visitor before it found time to get back into 
the brush. We only found a series of quite fresh tracks, 
however, which we followed for some distance, but 
they all ended in the brush, so we had to give it up 
and returned to inspect our bag. | 

It turned out to be a young grizzly, somewhat 
larger in size than the first one I had killed, and with a 
most beautiful skin, brown, with a bluish tint and ‘a 
white collar round the neck. The first bullet had hit 
it in the knee of the hind leg, and the last had gone 
clean through the heart. 

I think a bear is one of the most difficult animals 
I have ever attempted to skin. The hide is so thin 
and soft, and clings so hard to the flesh. As it lay 
there divested of its hide, the bear looked most 
astonishingly like a powerful naked man. 

In connection with this morning’s happenings, I 
cannot help thinking of what befell me a year later, 
when acting as Norwegian Consul for Canada in Mon- 
treal. I was sitting one afternoon in the smoking 
room of the Mount Royal Club chatting with a 
Canadian gentleman about shooting, and happened 
to tell him about my bear hunt on the Scud River, and 
incidentally letting fall some by no means flattering 
remarks about the ammunition I had used. 
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The Canadian then asked me the name of the brand 
I had been using, and when I mentioned the Dominion 
Cartridge Company, he said, with a roguish smile: 

4 “Tam President of the Dominion Cartridge Company !” 

‘ The weather had cleared up and the sun was shining, 

. so I could get some good photos of the Scud and its 

* surroundings. We sent Billy across to the Stickine 
with the bear skin, as otherwise we would have had too 
much to carry on the return trip. 

Though we worked very hard we saw no more béars, 
and as our provisions were entirely gone, I thought it 
advisable to get back to the Stickine and return to 
Telegraph Creek. 

On the 13th, early in the morning and in dreadful 
weather, we packed our gear and, heavily laden, went 
back across the divide, once more I had occasion to 
thoroughly curse the Devil’s Club. 

Finding our canoe and our empty “cache” undis- 
turbed, we embarked and set off up river, which proved 
to be an entirely different proposition from the lazy 
drifting down stream. 

Both Barney and Billy were expert polers, bowers 
and even where the current was rather strong we made 
good headway. In places where the going along the 
banks made it possible, Billy and I would “line” the 
canoe by means of a long rope, while Barney kept it in 
mid siream with his paddle. In one place I had the 
good fortune to bring down a brace of ducks as they 

- flew over us, thus making a most acceptable addition 
to our stores, which were by now reduced to a minimum. 
That night we reached a small creek beyond the big 
Canyon and pitched camp there. 

Next day we passed “Old Man Kirk’s” cabin, and 
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I went to call on Mr. Kirk, a jolly old septuagenarian 
with long, white hair and beard, who lived there all 
alone. He had some difficulty in talking, as he very 
seldom saw people, but he managed to tell me that he 
had a small claim up in the mountains some way back 
from the river, where he mined gold during the summer. 

The old fellow had just been out hunting, and he 
told me that he had killed three mountain goats, but 
they had all fallen over a steep precipice, so he got 
none of them. He had lived in this God-forsaken 
place and alone for many years, and not so long ago 
his son had visited him and endeavoured to get the 
old man to go back with him, but, as he told me: “‘ Those 
youngsters want to give up so early in the game,” 
and he was going to show them that he could stick it 
out, and incidentally bring out a 0 sized poke of 
gold when he had done! 

Leaving my bear skin with Kirk so that it might 
dry, we cut across to the other bank, and when passing 
the cabin on the Clearwater, I borrowed some bacon 
and a few potatoes from Mr. Wilson. 

We caught a glimpse of a bear that day, just as 
we were coming round a turn in the river, but he was 
too quick for us, and got back into the forest long 
before I could get hold of my rifle. 

In the evening we made camp at “Dutch Charley’ S 
Bluff,” and could hear the whistle from the motor 
boat further down the river. 

Next day we met a large scow or flat-bottomed 
boat with a company of hunters on their way down to 
the Iskut River, another tributary of the Stickine below 
the Scud. They, too, were out after bear, and were 
interested to hear what sort of luck I had been having. 
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Towards mid-day we finally reached Glenora, and 
here I went ashore to walk the rest of the way to 
_ Telegraph Creek. Noticing smoke coming from the 
chimney of one of the many apparently deserted 
cabins, I went up and knocked on the door, which 
_ presently was opened by a tall, powerful man, who 
asked me to step inside. He asked me in English 
from whence I hailed, and when told Kristiania, Nor- 
way, a great smile spread over his face, and he addressed 
me in fluent Norwegian. It appeared that the»man 
was a countryman of mine, Bodahl by name, amd we 
had a long chat together, as he wanted to hear how 
things were going in the old country, and before 
leaving he presented me with a pair of beautiful Indian 
moccasins, embroidered with bead work. 

In Telegraph Creek I found that all the sportsmen 
had returned from the various hunting grounds, and 
there was much discussion among us of our experiences. 

The collection of trophies and large antlers was 
imposing, but it seemed to have been a bad year for 
large moose antlers, not one of the heads brought out 
spanning 60 inches or over. On the other hand, the 
Big Horn and caribou heads were magnificent. 

We had to wait a couple of days for the motor boat 
to arrive, and in the end it turned out that it could 
get no further than Glenora, so we had all our trophies 
and outfit placed on board a couple of flat-bottomed 
boats, and in these we set off down river. My par- 
ticular boat had been lying on shore the whole summer 
and consequently was leaking like a sieve, so that after 
only half an hour’s rowing we were obliged to put in to 
the bank to bale. 

It was alternately snowing and raining, and we were 
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so frozen that when we arrived at the first series of 
rapids, and it was beginning to get pretty dark, the 
Indian steersman simply refused to continue any 
further, so there was nothing for it but to go ashore 
and trudge down to Glenora, where I found shelter in 
the hut belonging to my Norwegian friend, Bodahl, 
and got dried out. Here I found three men who had 
capsized with their canoe in the rapids above and had 
lost nearly all their outfit. 

At last, late in the evening, the motor boat arrived 
and we moved over to it, and the next morning travelled 
down river, stopping a while at the mouth of the Iskut 
River, where two of the American sportsmen were 
going to hunt bear. We reached Wrangel on the 21st 
of October in the usual coast weather, viz.: pouring 
rain. 

The steamer which was to take us to Seattle was 
expected to arrive in the morning, so I went early to 
bed in the hope of getting some much-needed sleep. 
That was not to be, however, I was roused by a terrific 
din downstairs in the hotel bar, and I thought I might 
as well dress again and go down to see the fun. There 
was a fellow sitting in the bar playing a jig on a fiddle 
while in the middle of the floor Jimmy Teit was exe- 
cuting a pas seul, and the rest of the company were 
clapping hands in time to the tune. 

They proved to be a Norwegian crew off a fishing 
smack just back from a successful trip, and when 
they learned that I was a countryman of theirs, we were 
in for an endless round of treating, and kept it going till 
the steamer arrived in the wee small hours. I parted 
from Jimmy Teit and Sargent here, while Colonel 
Parry and I kept company as far as Seattle. 
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We were a rather curious mixture of people on board 
the steamer, which was one of the last ones out of 
_ Alaska before the “freeze up.”” There were prospectors 
, and mine owners, niggers and white people, and girls 
» from the dance halls, and all the riff-raff of the mining 

camps. 

j I never shall forget the expression of the old aristo- 
cratic Colonel’s face when next day he had his morning 
_ pipe in the large smoking room on the upper deck, 
where the Americans kept up a continual barrage of 
long-range spitting at three enormous spittoons at the 
end of the room. I must say for them, however, that 
their accuracy was simply marvellous ! 
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PART TWO 
REINDEER STALKING IN NORWAY 


CHAPTER VIII 
IN THE LYSEHEIEN. GAME PRESERVING AND POACHING 


I THINK it must have been the tales of féindeer 
stalking in Professor Friis’s* classic work, “ Tilfjelds 
i ferierne,’” which originally made me an enthusiastic 
deer stalker, aided perhaps by a marked preference 
for the rifled tube to the shot gun, and, though with 
the passing years I have had opportunities of hunting 
many kinds of big game both at home and abroad, 
the stalking of the reindeer and the wild, free life of 
my native mountains still, and always will, have for 
me a charm of its own. 

Besides, there is undoubtedly something in the rest- 
less nature of this grand deer itself which makes its 
pursuit so pleasing and exciting: you never can tell 
where you will find the herds. They come and go 
according to the direction of the prevailing wind. 
One day the whole country may be crawling with deer, 
and a couple of days later you will not see a living thing, 
only tracks, whole trampled paths, all heading against 
the wind. 

Then the wind changes again, and the herds come 
drifting in through the passes and across the wide 


* Professor at Christiana University, and writer about sport in the 
mountains in the early eighties. 
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plateaux, and if the weather is clear and the stalker 
does his part he will have royal sport. 

Many years ago, as a youngster, I spent an autumn 
in the little mountain valley of Lordalen, in Lesja, 
and there I succeeded in stalking and killing my first _ 
big reindeer stag, curiously enough one of the biggest 
I have ever bagged. At the same time I had ample 
opportunity of observing how-reindeer stalking on the 
public lands had deteriorated, and what I saw was 
anything but pleasing. 

It was just about that time that Doctor Heiberg 
acquired the first of his big mountain tracts in Sirdal 
and Lyse and put up his first small shooting lodges, 
with the idea of gradually forming a large continuous 
tract of mountain pastures, lakes, and rivers, and 
where, under the strict supervision of keepers, the wild 
reindeer and other game might have a chance to in- 
crease. This tract should form a kind of game preserve 
for the whole country and also be a good business 
proposition. 

It was an undeniable fact that the wild reindeer 
were decreasing sadly in numbers year by year, entirely 
owing to too much hunting and killing, partly legal 
but mostly illegal, and though the five years close 
season for reindeer, which had just ended, had resulted 
in a marked increase in the stock of deer, the reckless 
shooting during the succeeding years soon had its effect. 

It has always been maintained that the keeping 
of large herds of tame reindeer in the mountains has 
furthered the destruction of the wild deer, and it cannot 
be denied that this is so, as far as certain districts are 
concerned at any rate. On the other hand, new blood 
has been introduced in this way into the southern 
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partly isolated mountain tracts, as a certain number of 
_ tame deer always remained behind when the Lapps 
_ departed with their herds. That this was so soon 
. became apparent in the type of deer, and further, for 
some years a good many of the stags killed during the 
- stalking season were found to be marked on the ears. 

Although Dr. Heiberg had a fairly strict look-out 
kept for poachers and though the annual legal bags 
were only a fraction of what had been killed by the 
- peasant hunters in the earlier years, nevertheless the 
deer showed a decrease year by year. Poaching, and 
especially winter hunting, simply could not be stopped, 
and the authorities seemed to shut their eyes to what 
was going on. At any rate, when an occasional 
poacher was caught red-handed the fines imposed were 
so ridiculously low that he was only encouraged to 
repeat the offence, and when one learns that during 
one winter a single poacher killed no less than 150 
reindeer, to say nothing of all those he probably 
wounded, it is easy to imagine the ultimate end of this 
noble game. 

Naturally the keepers were a thorn in the side of 
the peasants, and the fact that it was no longer permis- 
sible to kill deer and other game all the year round with | 
impunity, even on their own land, made them especially 
furious. It soon led to the keepers being fired upon 
now and then during their patrols, and on one occasion 
a packet of dynamite was found hidden in the stove 
of one of the huts, placed there evidently with the in- 
tention of blowing them up, but luckily it was dis- 
covered in time. As was to be expected, the culprits 
were acquitted by a local jury, the most damning 
circumstantial evidence notwithstanding. 
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An article written in dialect in the local paper, 
Agder Tidend, of August, 1922, by the “Lensmand,” 
or Sheriff of the district, clearly demonstrates the 
bad feeling. The title of this article reads: “Are the 
wild reindeer decreasing in numbers in the Setesdal 
mountains ?” and the author first launches an attack 
against the present calibre-regulation* and its sponsor, 
in which sentiment I can agree with him, though for a 
different reason. He next tackles the speculators in 
sporting rights, which is also, in a way, quite natural, 
but his conclusion is wholly incomprehensible and 
illogical. He writes: 

“Since the speculators have acquired possession 
of most of the mountain pastures, the reindeer have 
decreased in numbers. One no longer encounters 
those large herds one could see in the old days. The 
reason ? Illegal shooting—according to Heiberg! No, 
certainly not. The reindeer have keen noses an 
travel against the wind when something frightens 
them, among other things the smell of man. In 
winter the smell of the man tracks freezes, so it does 
no harm that people are abroad then. During the 
summer it is different, the continual coming and going 
of the keepers in the mountains frightens the deer 
away,’ etc., etc. : 

In other words, let us get rid of the keepers and let 
us again have the open season during the winter, and 
there will be plenty of deer in the mountains! 

When one takes into consideration the great 
number of tourists visiting these mountains during the 
summer (there are no less than 6—8 tourist stations), 

*The game regulations prohibit the use of repeating rifles and rifles 


of a calibre less than 12 millimetres, and allow only one fi i 
for reindeer shooting. y Geer 
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the shepherds and their dogs, sheep-drovers, and not 
forgetting the poachers, it seems perfectly ridiculous 
to ascribe the disappearance of the deer to the wander- 
ings of a couple of keepers. Oh, no! The reports of 
these same keepers shed an entirely different light on 
the situation. During the winter, when the wind has 
made the reindeer herds drift nearer to the inhabited 
valleys, tracks of ski-running hunters are to be seen 
everywhere, with tracks of terrified deer and scattered 
patches of blood here and there where the hunters 
have been disturbed. No, there is certainly no 
mystery as to how the reindeer are being exterminated. 
Yet I fear that sportsmen and those interested in 
the protection of the game do not agree as to the real 
causes of its disappearance or the best means for its 
protection, and it is a lamentable fact that all the means 
employed so far have been characterized rather by 
selfishness than by the interests of the game itself. 
As is well known, game preservation and democracy 
do not go well together, and besides it is getting too 
easy nowadays to reach the heart of the game country. 
One cannot help thinking of the late Professor Friis 
who, fifty years ago, lamented the advent of the then 
new Remington breech-loader and the increase in the 
building of shooting lodges in the mountains. What 
may not the present generation say, which has seen 
the effects of the modern small bore repeater, motor- 
highways across the Hardangervidden, the telephone 
across the Valdresflyen, etc. It is a pious hope that 
we may not live to see the latest “national” under- 
taking, the “Riksvei” or Government road, which is 
to unite Western and Eastern Norway and provide a 
million kroner highway for the sheep flocks from Jaeren 
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across the Lyse mountains, one of the very few 
strongholds of the wild reindeer still left in Norway. 

I shall refrain from commenting further on these 
sad facts, and in the following pages shall endeavour 
to relate a little of the many glorious sporting days I 
have passed in these southern mountains. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE KLEGGEDALSHEI. MY FIRST STOP. POACHERS 


WHEN you take steamer from the port of Stavanger 
and steam southwards across the wide Buknfiord, you 
will in the course of time reach the entrance toa long, 
narrow gash in the mountains, which goes by the name 
of the Lysefiord, one of the wildest and most lonely 
of our many fiords, one which in those days had not 
yet been tainted by all the ugliness which inevitably 
follows in the wake of industrial factories and power- 
stations. 

As Lyse, at the innermost end of the fiord, could 
only be reached by steamer twice a week, I had written 
in advance to the hotel in Stavanger asking them to 
hire a small motor boat for me. And when I arrived 
there early one morning by the night steamer from 
Bergen, I was met on the wharf by the hotel boy, who, 
on my asking him about the motor boat, pointed, to 
my horror, to a large steamer with a smoke stack and 
two masts, saying it was the only boat available. But 
time was precious and I had no choice, so I took the 
big steamer and found the price, after all, very reason- 
able. 

After a couple of hours’ run we reached the end of 
the Lysefiord, where a cluster of small farms is scattered 
over the big moraine formed in ages gone by by 
glaciers and running water. 
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So this was Lysebotn! The rock walls rose per- 
pendicularly from the water to a height of three to 
four thousand feet, so the inhabitants of the place 
could not see much of the sun. What a God-forsaken 
place to live in during the winter ! 

It was here that I met for the first time Ingebret, 
a long, lanky mountaineer who was to accompany me 
in the “ hei,”’ which is the local name for these southern 
mountain plateaux. 

I had not much luggage with me—only a small box 
containing the most necessary provisions, a rucksack 
with spare clothing, my rifle and ammunition, all of 
which was packed on a small mountain pony which 
Ingebret had brought with him. Our goal was the 
Kleggedal, a wild, narrow gulch between the two 
highest peaks in the district, the North and South 
Kleggen, where Ingebret had that summer built a 
small stone lodge for Doctor Heiberg. 

The track or bridle path—if one could dignify it by 
that name—wound along the steep hillside to the north 
of the main valley, and in places the going was so bad 
that it was hardly credible that a loaded pack-horse 
could get along. Then after a while the track entered 
a narrow gap in the rock walls and we reached more 
open country beyond, where the peasants from Lyse 
had their tiny chalets and mountain hay meadows. 
A couple of streams, swollen by the recent heavy rains, 
had to be waded, and we continued northwards, reach- 
ing, after a march of some six hours, a spot from whence 
we had an unobstructed view eastwards and upwards 
into the gulch between the two Kleggen peaks. From 
thence one last steep climb took us over the ledge 
which closes the narrow Kleggen valley, and we saw 
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in front of us a black forbidding mountain tarn with 
cliffs on both sides, and at the other end a small green 


slope with scattered clumps of willows where a little 


ee. 


brook prattled down the slope into the lake below. 
There I discovered the small lodge, almost invisible 
against the background of a grey boulder-strewn slope 


, under North Kleggen. 


The lodge, built of big granite boulders and panelled 
with wood inside, was snug and cosy, with a large 
open fireplace (Peis) in the living-room and a cooking 
stove in the kitchen. It is a common fault with such 
stone huts, however, that they seem to absorb a lot 
of moisture, so that furniture, blankets, etc., get 
mouldy and panelling and floor very soon rot away, 
and they do not last very long. 

Ingebret placed a couple of big stones across the 
track, thus effectively preventing the pony from 
getting down back to Lyse. While he was removing 
the pack from the pony I soon had a bright fire going 
in the “peis” or open fireplace, and we began to feel 
at home. . 

The Kleggedalshei forms the most south-western 
corner of all Doctor Heiberg’s large holdings, and it is 
necessary a south-westerly wind should have been 
blowing for some time before a good stock of deer is 
on the ground. The deer hardly ever drift any further 
south than this. 

To the eastward these mountain plateaux stretch 
continuously over Sirdal as far as the big settled valley 
of Setesdal, and northwards as far as the Haukeli 
highway, which the reindeer hardly ever cross, except 
possibly during the heavy winter snows. 

Immediately to the east of us was the “Lysehei,”’ 
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where some English sportsmen were stalking that 
year, and to the north lay Auredalen, which ground 
also was tenanted by Englishmen, while to the west 
our neighbours were peasant hunters from Aardal. 

Ingebret and I were up early next morning, and 
after a hearty breakfast we left the hut, going north- 
wards through a narrow gap, and soon reached the 
northern spur of Kleggen. Here we got a fine view of 
all the “‘hei’s” or mountains to the north. 

To Norwegians from the east and those not familiar 
with these southern plateaux the scenery seems 
strange and peculiar. The mountains are not very 
high (thus the ““Lysekamm” only rises about 1,326 
metres [4,350 feet] above sea level), but they are wild 
and broken and full of deep basins, or “kvaev’s,” to 
use the local expression, while deep gulches, where snow 
lies the whole year round, criss-cross the country. 
Innumerable lakes of all sizes and teeming with fat, 
mountain trout dot the country in all directions. 
Here and there large regular valleys are formed where 
luxuriant vegetation grows in the valley bottoms, so 
it is little wonder that the sheep-breeders from Jaeren 
cast covetous glances towards these grand pastures, 
which are not for them. In places rise large flat- 
topped table lands, scoured and polished by the grind- 
ing of glaciers and covered with scattered millions of 
large and small boulders, carried there and left ages 
ago by the melting of the ice. On the lower levels 
one encounters the willow and gnarled mountain birch, 
but our old friend the dwarf birch is entirely absent 
from these parts. 

Here lives the willow grouse, while its cousin, the 
rock-ptarmigan, picks its way among the grey boulders 
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higher up, and is a good stand-by for the hungry 
hunter when deer meat is scarce. He is usually so 
tame that one may cut his head off with a rifle 
bullet. 

The deeply-worn deer paths going in all directions 
show that at certain seasons there must be a great 
many reindeer about, but they are not easy to spot in 
this broken country. On the other hand, the actual 
stalking is all the easier once the quarry has been 
located, and it is seldom necessary to take 10n8 and 
risky shots. 

It had stopped raining, and the wind was Fane 
from the west. We had been sitting down for a while 
using the glasses, but as we discovered nothing, we 
continued up a small valley running in an easterly 
direction and called ‘ Graafolbakkerne,”’ which, accord- 
ing to Ingebret, used to be a very good place for deer. 
Towards the east stretched a long ridge named Skoro, 
and behind usrosethe ‘‘ Lysekamim”’ itself, with a jumble 
of small basins and lakes along its foot, ‘dei visse 
holene,”’ or “the certain hollows,” as Ingebret called 
them. The name at least sounded promising. 

We had seen a good many fresh tracks, so there 
must have been deer in the vicinity not long before, 
and at length we discovered two deer over towards 
the Graafolbakkerne. It was necessary to make a 
detour on account of the wind, and upon getting nearer 
we saw that they were only a doe with her calf, and 
on the easy ground I stalked up to within 10-15 yards_ 
of them and got a couple of photographs before they — 
took alarm and made off. 

The rest of the day was spent moving about without 
seeing any signs of life, and it was only towards evening, 
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when we were on our way back to the lodge, that we 
discovered four deer far away and close to a little lake. 
These animals gave us a long extra march before we 
got near enough to ascertain that they were only does 
and calves. ! 

Next morning we started out about eight o’clock. 
The weather continued fine, and we again took the 
direction northwards along the Kleggen towards a 
point where we could spy over the country to the north 
and west into the “Nilsebuhei.”’ I got out the glasses 
and after a while I saw a light-coloured patch far away 
below Skoro, and close to a little tarn. It moved, 
and I soon made out a small herd of deer; some of which 
seemed perfectly white, being possibly descendants 
from the tame deer. 

Ingebret urged me to hurry up, as the deer were 
right on our western march, and with the present wind 
might easily take it into their heads to cross over into 
the Aardalshei and forbidden ground before we could 
get within range. We made pretty good time, and I 
had a difficult task keeping up with the long-legged 
Ingebret, for whom the steep hills did not seem to 
exist. 

Splashing across the Graafol river we climbed 
Skoro and pushed on along the ridge. From this 
height we could see the deer far below us. They were 
lying on a small tongue of land stretching out into 
the lake which here formed our western boundary. 
I counted eleven deer, of which two were fine young 
stags. We wriggled down the ridge unseen, through 
a long fissure, and from then on the stalk was easy, as 
we had, between us and the deer, a very convenient 
low ridge up which we crawled, and as I carefully 
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peeped over, there were the deer hardly seventy to 
eighty yards away. uae 

The sentinel doe was on the job, however, and 
evidently spotted me right away, so before she could 
give the alarm I fired at the likeliest-looking stag. 


: At the sound of the shot the deer got to their feet, 


and I put a bullet through the other stag, unfortunately 
hitting it rather far back, the bullet going through 
him and wounding a doe standing close behind. 
The next shot killed this stag in its tracks, but im the 
excitement of the moment I missed the wownded 
doe and had to give her another bullet. While this 
was going on, the first stag I had shot at somehow 
managed to crawl down to the lake and into the water, 
but a bullet in the neck settled him. I was rather 
annoyed with my poor marksmanship and the fact that 
unintentionally I had killed the poor doe, but such 


- mishaps cannot always be avoided. 


Ingebret now set about skinning and butchering 
the deer, a work which has never appealed to me, but 
which Ingebret despatched in a most workmanlike 
manner. 

While enjoying a quiet pipe, I discovered two 
human heads against the skyline, far above us, and, 


finding themselves discovered, the two fellows came 


down to us. They both carried the long military 
Krag rifles and told us they were from Aardal. One 
of them hinted that I had been killing the deer outside 
the boundary, an assertion which, of course, I most 
emphatically denied, as the boundary line followed 
the Skoro river, and we were on the eastern side 
of it. 

During our conversation a couple of other men with 
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pack-horses came up, one of them proving to be the 
owner of the Aardalshei, and we soon were in the midst 
of a very heated argument. They swore that my 
alleged trespassing was going to cost me dear, and 
uttered threats of a like nature, but finally moved off 
eastwards further into my ground. Boundary disputes 
of this sort are very common everywhere in the Nor- 
wegian mountains, and, curiously enough, where, as in 
this instance, a natural boundary like a river course 
can be pointed out, one party always insists on stretch- 
ing the boundary beyond it to some vaguely defined 
point—a certain big stone, a cairn, or some similar 
landmark about the exact position of which there is the 
greatest controversy. These people from Aardal caused 
me a lot of annoyance, as every year when I was stalk- 
ing on this ground they spoiled my sport, as also that 
of the English sportsmen in Auredalen to the north 
of us. At last Doctor Heiberg had to arrange for two 
of his keepers to camp on the highest ridge of Skoro 
during the stalking season in order to guard the bound- 
ary, but such an arrangement also had certain draw- 
backs, as the reindeer hardly like the smell of the people 
from Hallingdal any better than that of the Aardal 
people—the keepers hailing from the former district. 
When Ingebret had finished we placed the meat in 
the water with some heavy stones on the top of it, to 
remain there until we could have it fetched home to 
the hut by the pack pony. Later experience has 
taught me that when the air is fairly cool it is a better 
plan to cover up the meat with rocks or, if possible, 
hide it in a snowfield, as water, and especially running 
water, seems to take all the juice out of the meat. 
This was not such a bad beginning, and though. 
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the two stags did not carry particularly large heads, 
we had at any rate secured plenty of fresh meat, and 
henceforth could devote all our time and energy to 
the pursuit of the really big fellows, which we hoped 
sooner or later might come our way. 


4 


CHAPTER X 


THE KLEGGEDALSHEI. BAD WEATHER. WOLVERINE. 
A DISAPPOINTMENT 


A PERIOD of nasty weather followed with rain and 
gales, and though we were out stalking every day and 
saw many deer, there appeared to be no shootable 
stags among them, and a few times I had extremely 
hard luck. Late one evening, having pursued all day 
a band of deer which we had frightened early in the 
morning, Ingebret suddenly stopped in his tracks, 
pointing up among the rocks above us, and in the 
gathering darkness I made out some deer and among 
them, walking last, a monster stag carrying an enor- 
mous set of brown antlers. The deer were walking 
quietly, but it had unfortunately become too dark for 
it to be possible to go after them that evening, so 
reluctantly we had to let them alone. 

The bad weather did not cease, nor did our luck 
seem to improve. One morning I was awakened by 
some terrific bursts of rain, and the wind squalls shook 
the corrugated iron covering of our roof. In such 
weather one ought to remain indoors as one can do no 
good, and should one actually come across deer, the 
chances are ten to one that they will be frightened 
or get your wind before you have a chance to see them. 
Besides, the ground should be given a rest now and 
then, especially in rainy weather, so that the scent of 
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man may be washed out. I was young in those days, 
however, and too keen, so simply could not stay 
indoors. 

For a change we took the direction east of the lodge 
and up through a large circular basin named “Store 
Kvaeven,”’ which is formed by the northern spur of 
South Kleggen, a favourite place for the deer, according 
to Ingebret. We did not see any, however, and pushed 
on along the steep slopes of Kleggen and over towards 
the so-called ‘‘ Bjgndaksheia,”’ nearer Lyse. Tt was 
miserably cold, drenched to the skin as we were; and 
I think there can be nothing so utterly hopeless as 
walking about in such weather day after day looking 
for deer and seeing nothing. 

Towards noon the sun peeped out a little and we 
took a short rest and had some food at the same time, 
which restored us to a more cheerful mood. It proved 
to be only a short respite, however, for it soon began 
raining in real earnest, and before long turned into 
sleet and snow. 

While we were descending a rocky gulch, the sides 
of which were covered with large boulders, I suddenly 
saw a strange animal rather like a small bear cub 
ambling along on three legs. It was a wolverine, 
and I could see that one hind leg was cut off short just 
below the hock. Most likely it had been caught in one 
of the traps set by Doctor Heiberg’s keepers, and as is 
said to be the custom of its kind when caught, it had 
gnawed off its foot to get free. 

The range was not long but it was getting dark, 
and I missed, but the shot made the wolverine set off 
at great speed. I could not see the impact of the next 
bullet beyond the animal, but as it made a terrific 
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jump in the air I am pretty certain that the bullet 
found its mark, still the wolverine succeeded in dragging 
itself in amongst the boulders, from whence, of course, 
it was impossible to extricate it. There are quite a 
number of wolverines in these mountains, and they 
work a lot of havoc amongst the sheep which graze on 
some of the pastures in summer. The reindeer calves 
and wounded deer also become an easy prey to this 
bloodthirsty brute. Fortunately Dr. Heiberg’s keepers 
catch several of them yearly, and the bounty forms a 
welcome additional income to the keeper, as it amounts 
to several thousand kroners, thanks.to contributions 
from the county and the sheep owners. 

It is extremely seldom that one has the luck to en- 
counter a wolverine, and to me, personally, it has only 
happened twice. One winter, when in the company 
of Dr. Heiberg I was making an excursion on skis in 
these mountains, we spent the night on the small 
mountain farm Bratteli, on the lake Botsvatn in Bykle, 
and next morning were on our way to Gyvatn along 
the wild valley west of the lake—Gyvatn being another 
of Dr. Heiberg’s shooting lodges. We were just 
zig-zagging on skis up the face of a steep slope when 
Dr. Heiberg, who was in front, suddenly bent down 
and beckoned to me. Curiously enough the thought 
of wolverine immediately occurred to me, possibly 
because for once I was unarmed, and instead of going 
up to Dr. Heiberg I quartered the slope to the left, 
thus gaining much more height, and on reaching the 
top I saw the wolverine far below me on the snowfield. 
Starting off straight down hill I soon caught up with 
it, and flashing past I struck with all my might at its 
back with my heavy hickory staff. He was too quick 
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for me, however, and managed to throw himself to 
one side. 3 


Ingebret and I had now been knocking about in 
these mountains for several days, and in all kinds of 
nasty weather, and yet had seen no deer. So one day, 
when the weather looked more promising, we set off 
along the ridge of Skoro, stopping at intervals to spy 
over the ground, not because we expected to see any- 
thing, but more from old habit and to make time pass 
the quicker. The wind came from the west, and I had 
a suspicion that as most of the herds were now to the 
east of us, there was a slight chance that something 
might come drifting our way. 

Towards mid-day we selected a sheltered spot and 
sat down to have some lunch, at the same time keeping a 
sharp look-out with the glasses. Nothing doing! 
We pushed on eastwards towards the boundary of the 
neighbouring ground, Lyseheien. Here the country 
takes the form of a large, wide basin with several 
lakes in the bottom, and opposite us we had a hill 
which bears the characteristic name ‘‘ Klompen,”’ or in 
English, ‘The Lump.” To the north rose the lofty 
Svahellerhei, with its enormous bare rock-slopes and 
snowfields. 

Suddenly two reports from a rifle snapped out over 
in Lyseheien. Evidently it was the Englishman shoot- 
ing at deer, and I proposed to Ingebret that we remain 
quietly where we were to see if those shots might not 
scare some deer over to us. 

We had not been sitting there very long when a 
small herd of deer was seen coming over the ridge of 
Klompen and down towards the long lake at its base. 
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I counted seventeen animals; four of them stags 
carrying large, clean antlers and having the shaggy 
white necks which denote the real big fellows, one 
seemingly a veritable monster. The deer were travel- 
ling quietly, and finally stopped by the lake shore right 
opposite to our position, and we had to solve the difficult 
question—what could we do in order to get within 
range of them? I did not dare take the shortest route 
around the lake to the south, as they would be certain 
to get our wind should they decide to continue south- 
wards. The other way round the lake was rather far, and 
I did not know what the deer might doin the meantime. 

It is a golden rule in reindeer stalking, as in all 
other stalking for that matter, if possible never to lose 
sight of the quarry, as the situation may change at any 
moment. At any rate one must show plenty of patience 
and never do anything rash. But in those days neither 
Ingebret nor I had much experience, otherwise I think 
the outcome might have been different. 

Hoping that the deer might remain where they 
were for some time I decided to take the longer route 
around the lake, and we set off at a great pace, but I 
had not taken into consideration all the many bays 
and creeks, which necessitated long detours and took 
a lot of time, besides making us lose sight of the deer 
in the meantime. 

At the outset I had marked down a small hill as the 
position of the deer, and after what seemed a consider- 
able time, we at last got behind the hill and, with my 
heart pounding both from the exertion and excitement, 
I carefully wormed my way to the top, keeping the 
rifle ready. There was nothing to be seen! The deer 
seemed to have sunk out of sight. But chancing to 
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look over towards the other end of the lake, from where 
we had begun our stalk, there were our deer, the whole 
herd of them, just about on the spot where we had been 
sitting watching them to begin with! They had 
simply swum across, and if we had waited another five 
or ten minutes I might have picked off the choicest 
stags while they were coming ashore. I am afraid 
that I gave vent to some most shocking language. 

While watching them through the glasses I noticed 
a small energetic doe fussing about and evidently 
trying to lead the herd westwards. At length she 
succeeded, and the whole herd moved off after her. 
Then suddenly we saw them wheel round and come 
tearing back and rush into the water with a great 
splashing. They had met our fresh tracks, and it is 
quite remarkable the way these animals sometimes 
react to the smell of man. There they came swimming 
towards the southern end of the lake, the four large 
stags in the middle surrounded by the smaller fry. 
Reindeer float very high in the water when swimming 
and get up a great speed. At the end of the lake two 
of them went ashore while the rest turned right about 
and went back again. When about midway across 
the lake they set their course straight for our position, 
and at last I began to have hopes of a shot. No such 
luck, however. That cursed doe, which still kept to 
the front, swung off at right angles, just as if she in- 
stinctively knew danger was lurking in our direction, 
and, crestfallen, we had to sit there watching them. 
I have little doubt that I might have reached them 
with a bullet, but as the game regulations say: “Elk, 
Red Deer, and Reindeer may not be pursued and killed 
when swimming,” I resisted temptation. 
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Just about half way up the lake a tongue of land 
jutted out, and there the deer landed, stopped, shook 
themselves, and then the little doe led the way up 
the slope and westwards, and we sat there utterly 
disgusted, finally watching the outline of those grand 
antlers disappear over the skyline. 

Still hoping against hope that the deer would not 
travel so very far, we again made the round of the lake 
and climbed a height to spy, but we only discovered 
that confounded Englishman, who probably had 
frightened them originally, strolling about in a flapping 
yellow Burberry raincoat and visible for miles. As 
nothing more could be done we trudged back towards 
the lodge, and I tried to seek consolation in the re- 
flection that it is such unsuccessful stalks which really 
give the most experience. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE KLEGGEDALSHEI. A GOOD END TO THE 
SEASON 


It was the last day but one of the season, and E 
had not yet bagged a really good stag. The’ ‘wind 
for once having veered to the north-west, the weather 
had improved. Northern winds are practically the 
only ones that bring good weather to these parts, but 
if they remain steady for any length of time, all the 
deer trek far to the north, as there is nothing to stop 
_ them till they reach the Haukeli highway. 

We had been following the Skoro and had not gone 
far when we heard shots, and soon discovered four 
hunters walking about quite coolly inside my boundary. 
Across the Skoro river we spotted two more, and knew 
that the Aardals people were abroad again. We set 
off after those on our side of the boundary, but though 
we again heard them shooting, we never got up with 
them. 

Since this part of the ground seemed to be rather 
crowded, we turned our steps towards the boundary 
towards the Lyseheien, which follows that canyon-like 
wild valley, the Fidjadalen, which under various names 
stretches all the way from Lyse to Auredalen, and past 
the Lysebu tourist hut. We struck this valley at its 
narrowest point, the wild gap known as “ Fidjaholet,”’ 
and followed it eastwards. From there the valley 
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widens a little until it merges into the Kamsdalen, 
between the peaks Fidjaknuden and Lysekammen, 
and terminates in a deep, black lake, the Kamsvatnet, 
which entirely fills the floor of the valley. Those 
passing this way to or from Lyse must either row across 
the lake or follow the narrow track high up on the slopes 
of Fidjaknuden. 

The fine weather we had experienced during the 
early morning had not lasted, and it had been raining 
steadily for the last few hours, so we were drenched, as 
usual, and our spirits were pretty low as we drew near 
to the lake. We were passing along the flat, swampy 
ground, the near side of the lake, when Ingebret 
suddenly sank down on his knees, gazing intently up 
into the “ Kamsbraekka,” an atrociously steep, boulder- 
strewn slope which here breaks the otherwise perpen- 
dicular walls of the canyon. I instinctively followed 
suit, and on looking closer I saw the tips of the antlers 
of a large reindeer stag high up on the slope or “ break- 
ka,’ as we call it, and soon afterwards I made out four 
great stags browsing on the willows scattered here and 
there among the large boulders. 

We were lying right out in the middle of the flat, 
so that if these stags had not been so pleasantly occupied 
they certainly must have spotted us. Inch by inch 
we glided to one side and finally got behind a protecting 
rock, where I could make a closer inspection of the stags 
through my binoculars. They proved to be of the right 
kind, rolling in fat and lazy, with long, brown antlers 
and shaggy, white throats. One of them, evidently 
the biggest of the lot, was of a lighter colour than the 
rest and carried a pair of most curiously-twisted antlers, 
very long but without many points. One of the others 
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_ sported a remarkably broad shovel or “brunvekje,”’ as 

it is locally called. 

. The stags were quietly ication to and fro, and now 
and then one of them would walk over to some willow 

or gnarled mountain birch and lazily butt against the 

stem, probably to give those great antlers their final 

polish. 

How on earth was I to get within range of those 
stags? It was already getting late in the day and 
dusk was not far off, so waiting on the more of less 
uncertain chance of their feeding down towards us 
seemed out of the question. A stalk up that excessively 
steep slope, with practically no cover and with a tricky, 
chopping wind into the bargain, was not to be thought 
of. Besides, if I should happen to scare them, they 
had an unobstructed way of retreat up the slope and 
eastwards. No, I would think the matter over a little ; 
and in the meantime we managed to wriggle a little 
higher up and settled down behind a large stone. 

It was about five o’clock when we first sighted 
these stags and they were moving to and fro, and all 
the time gradually coming a little lower, but so little 
that it really was of no consequence. At last they lay 
down, and I saw that something had to be done right 
away, so asked Ingebret if he thought it possible to 
climb the rocky walls further up the valley and come 
down upon the deer from above. Ingebret told me 
plainly that it would be impossible for a ‘‘city-sport,” 
but he was willing to make the attempt himself, and, 
if successful, to drive the stags down and past me so 
that I might get a shot. 

So he started off while I remained curled up behind 
my stone, shivering from the cold. In order to be ina 
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better position for a shot, should Ingebret’s attempt be 
successful, I again crept down to the flat, and here I 
waited and waited and got stiffer and stiffer from the 
cold and rain, which was pouring down incessantly. 

At last, after what seemed an eternity, I discovered 
Ingebret outlined against the sky high up above the 
stags. He whistled to them but they took no notice. 
Only when he started shouting at them with all the 
might of his mountaineer’s lungs did they get on their 
feet and for a while stood looking up at him—they 
take it easy those monarchs of the “‘fjeld.” No, they 
had not the least intention of going down hill, and made 
a brave attempt to get up the slope and past Ingebret. 
He was on the look-out, however, and jumping from 
boulder to boulder, came abreast of them and hurled a 
couple of large stones at them. This proved too much 
and turned them downhill, at first slowly and with care, 
then gradually faster and faster, until they came tearing 
past my position like Derby winners. 

When lifting the rifle to my shoulder to shoot, I 
found I could hardly move my arms from stiffness and 
cold, and the stags had got far out on the flat before I 
managed to get my sights on to that stag with the 
twisted antlers. He fell to the shot, however, and 
remained down. I am sorry to relate that I then lost 
control of myself and pumped several wild shots after 
the three fleeing stags, all misses. One stag left the 
others and went up into the Fidjaknuden while the 
remaining two continued up the Kamsdalen. 

In after years I have often recalled this incident 
and thought how easily, with a little more coolness and 
less cold, I might have picked off at least two and possibly 
three of those grand stags. However, as it was, it 
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formed a fit ending to the stalking season, and I was 
satisfied. ; 

Ingebret had, in the meantime, come down to me, 
and I realized that he had had something of a 
breakneck climb. It was by then entirely dark and, 
as Ingebret had as yet a somewhat poor opinion of my 
abilities as a mountaineer, he insisted on our remaining 
where we were for the night, as the going to Kleggedal 
was of the very worst kind. I swore a great oath, 
however, that I would get within four walls that night, 
wet and frozen as I was, and when later the’moon 
-peeped out through the clouds we at last reached the 
lodge with whole limbs towards the wee small hours, 
well satisfied with the day’s work. 


CHAPTER XII > 
THE LJOSEDAL. SETESDAL. RYPER. BIG STAGS 


THERE has been many an artist, poet, or painter 
who each, in his own manner, has extolled the wonders 
of the Setesdal,* that gloomy, forgotten mountain 
valley whose inhabitants seem still to live in a bygone 
age. The natives also consider themselves—and maybe 
rightly so—as some of the last descendants of the real 
Norse people, and are not wholly averse from flaunting 
this fact in the face of the “townsmen” who may 
happen to pass through the valley. 

Nowadays one can search in vain for types like the 
famous fighter Aasmund of Rygnestad, and if, like the 
author, Theodor Caspari, I should classify the mountain 
folk in what he terms “Vildren” and “Tamren”’ 
(““wild” and “tame,” as with reindeer), I fear that the 
“Setesdgl,”’ or native of this valley, now must be con- 
sidered as belonging to the latter species. 

Like so many other visitors to the Setesdal, I, too, 
was at first subject to its many charms and its romance, 
but later, after many years’ travelling through the 
valley and wanderings in the neighbouring ‘‘hei” or 
mountains, those first spontaneous impressions gradu- 
ally faded and gave way to the more tangible ones. 
Thus I must confess that I have never been able to re- 
concile myself to the incredible dirtiness, be it ever so 
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“national.”’ And those fleas! I firmly believe them 
_ to be bigger, more numerous, and fiercer than any fleas 
in any other place. 

Now the Setesdal forms the easiest route to the most 
northern of these reindeer grounds, so for many years 
. it has been my lot to rattle along the valley from 
Byglandsfiord in the native conveyance, the “ Stol- 
kjaerre,’ and in later years in the more convenient but 
less romantic motor car. This latter form of travel 
saves about forty-eight hours of those four days and 
nights of continuous journeying, which formerly’ were 
necessary to reach the ground from Oslo. 

When you have gone as far up the valley as the old 
farm Bjgrnaraa, you will notice a small stream coming 
dewn through a narrow gulch from the western moun- 
tains. This stream has its origin in that long, narrow 
lake, the Ljosedalsvatn,* which lies wedged between 
the northern spurs of the range Riuven and the Steine- 
hei to the north. A little to the west of this lake is a 
gap known as “ The Narrows” or “ Traangjen,” in 
Norwegian, and beyond lay, in olden days, a small, 
rough shelter used in summer by cattle drovers and 
shepherds. A small shooting lodge had been built 
there for Dr. Heiberg, and was to form a base for stalk- 
ing over the fine reindeer grounds lying to the east and 
north towards the Gyvatn, and westward to Auredalen. 

The lodge itself is charmingly situated at the foot 
of Breiaaknuden, a long mountain ridge jutting out 
from the Steineheien massif. All about the lodge 
grow stunted birches which, until a few years ago, 
sheltered countless numbers of willow grouse (ryfer). 
Further down, near the lake, one might flush numbers 
of black game, and now and then elk frequented the 
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wooded shores of the Ljosedals lake, and I have heard 
it said that in the old days it was a sure locality for 
finding bear. In front of the lodge flowed a small 
stream with lots of miniature waterfalls and delightful 
pools where, under favourable conditions of weather, 
excellent sport with the rod was to be had. To the 
south stretched the Riuven range, with its many _ 
gulches and basins, and towards the west the Hytte- 
knuden, a solitary cone, blocked the view towards 
Lyseheien. 

During the years in which I hunted in the western 
mountains I often looked across with envy towards 
Traangjen, as that country seemed to be ideal deer 
ground, but in those days there was no permanent 
shelter there, and tent life in that wet climate in the 
late autumn did not seem particularly tempting. 

This year an English friend had come over to join 
me during the stalking season, and we were to be the - 
first tenants of the new lodge. I had made an appoint- 
ment with my old friend and hunting companion, 
Ingebret, from Lyse, and he had come over the day 
before we arrived, and had brought his pony along. 
A man from Sirdal, Torkel by name, and a fine moun- 
taineer, was to accompany my English friend. 

For a change I had brought my English pointer 
“Rex,” as we intended having a few days “‘ryper 2 
shooting while waiting for the opening of the stalking 
season on September ist. 

As usual the weather was most uncertain, and when 
I looked out through the door on the first morning 
fog was sailing up through Traangjen in great clouds, 
and soon the rain was pouring down. We had no 
intention of remaining indoors, however. The dog 
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Rex was pointing ryper amongst the willows, and with 
the strong wind they went skimming like cannon balls 
among the gnarled stems of the mountain birches, 
* and out over the many precipices, offering the most 
sporting shots, so naturally the bag was not_large. 

The bad weather continued and unfortunately the 
prevailing winds were from the west and north, the 
very worst direction as far as reindeer were concerned. 
But on August 3lst I made a trip up into Riuven, to 
see if I could discover deer, and had the luck to discover 
a small herd resting at the foot of a knoll. Ignade 
another discovery, a not quite so pleasing one, however, 
in the form of a poacher carrying his long Krag rifle. 
He had evidently mixed his dates, besides he was right 
in the middle of my ground. 

The first of September dawned with heavy wind 
and pouring rain, and though I made a very long day’s 
march, the only living thing I met was a peasant 
hunter carrying two rifles, one an old-fashioned Rem- 
ington, and the other a Krag repeater. I went up to 
him and we had a chat, and when I asked him why he 
was burdening himself with that Krag repeater, he 
answered with the most solemn expression that he 
used it for shooting wolverines ! | 

It is a fact that in this district the local hunters 
never observe that part of the game regulations which 
prohibits the use of repeating rifles or rifles of a smaller 
bore than 12 millimetres, and I must admit that I 
cannot see that it makes much difference whether a 
man uses a Krag or a Remington rifle when he is the 
type of man that habitually shoots recklessly. In 
these mountains at any rate it is hardly ever necessary 
to fire at excessive ranges, and according to my 
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experience just as many deer are being wounded by the 
larger bore Remingtons as by the Krag rifle, which is 
far more accurate and deadly if it be used with proper 
sporting ammunition. 

The bad weather continued, but there were plenty 
of deer in the mountains in those days, so we killed 
several stags, some of them quite good, but the really 
big fellows had not yet appeared. These great stags 
usually keep to themselves during the summer and the 
first part of the autumn, hidden away in some inacces- 
sible basin or remote valley, often far down among the 
birches and in the low-lying pastures to the south. 

I have been told that during the summer such big, 
solitary stags have been observed far to the south near 
the Aaseral sanitorium, and Ingebret once told me that 
such monsters were known to spend the summer on 
the mountain Kjerag, south of the Lysefjord. I myself 
have seen their tracks in the woods along the Ljosedal 
lake, in country which one would never think was 
suitable for reindeer, and the farmer on the small 
mountain farm of Hisdal, near the main valley, told 
me that a large, fine stag had spent the summer in the 
birch woods round his farm. 

Towards the end of the stalking season, when the 
stags are sleek and fat and have cleaned their large 
antlers of the velvet, they begin to get restless, and by 
twos and threes, sometimes as many as six in company, 
they begin to drift northwards looking for the herds of 
does. Somewhat later we find them in company with 
the herds, where they have taken command and keep a 
strict discipline among the younger cavaliers. These 
large, lazy stags are really by far the easiest to stalk 
if one is lucky enough to find them without their retinue 
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of does or the young stags, which act as sentries. Once 


they have joined the herds they show a peculiar gift 


“@ 


for always keeping in the middle of the herd, and never 


» offer’ a clear shot. 


Not so many years ago I was stalking in the aii 


- vashei to the west of Riuven, and here I had an oppor- 


tunity of watching such a band of large stags. I had 
spotted them during the early morning—six grand 
fellows, all carrying fine antlers—about halfway up 
the Storevatn, one of the innumerable lakes of, that 
name in these parts. They had given me a rather hard 
and exhausting run before I could get near them, as 
they had turned southwards along the western shore of 
the lake and were resting on a little green slope. I 
was not far off, behind a sheltering ledge, only waiting 
to get back my breath after the hard run I had had. 


_I think I have never felt more certain of success, and I 


already seemed to see some of those grand trophies 
gracing my walls. But—there is always a “but” in 
the offing when stalking reindeer—a small herd of does 
and calves had come along, all unknown to me, from the 
north and, being well aware of my presence, had calmly 
appropriated my stags and hurried them along and 
out of danger while I had my breather. 

They crossed the big, flat Taumevassletten and 
here I again got a view of them and followed them 
through by binoculars. The does were evidently in 
command, and they pushed on in short rushes up 
the slopes towards the crest of the small range in 
Holmevasheien. When they reached the top the stags 
suddenly left the herd, just as if they would say: 
“Much obliged for the timely warning, ladies, but now 


‘we can manage without you. Good-bye!” And after 
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stopping for a moment and looking round, all six of 
them in a row, with those magnificent antlers sharply 
outlined against the sky, they continued northwards 
alone, while the does took the opposite direction. 

One morning Torkel started off with the pony to 
bring back the meat of a stag which had been killed 
the day before by my friend Mr. P., and the latter took 
his rifle, binoculars, and a book, and went up into 
Breiaaknuden alone to spend a quiet day. 

Ingebret and I set off towards a wide valley called 
Viekvaeven, which ends in a gap in Riuven, and has 
always had the reputation of being a pretty certain 
locality for reindeer. We were both in rather low 
spirits, disgusted at never seeing what we considered a 
really good stag (we had pretentions in those days). 
As we were nearing the hill called Saatjernsnuten, at 
the entrance to this valley, two large reindeer stags 
suddenly appeared on the skyline coming full tilt 
straight towards us. One of them had long, wide- 
spreading antlers and was a typical “latbuk,’’ as we 
call these big, lazy fellows; the other was somewhat 
smaller in size. They had evidently been frightened 
somewhere to the south and were now on their way 
eastwards towards the Breiaadalen. 

As they disappeared for a moment in a small gully, 
we seized the opportunity and ran forward with the 
intention of cutting them off, but Fate ordained it 
otherwise, as the deer swung more in our direction and 
were right on top of us before we knew it. In that 
open country they saw us, of course, and, wheeling 
round, they tore down the mountain side’ before I had 
time to get into action. 

The big stag in front made a beautiful picture with 
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his fine swaying, brown antlers, but we could do nothing 
but watch them, as they were now approaching the 
lake at the foot of Saatjernsnuten. They followed 
the shore eastwards for a while; then the big fellow 
entered the water and they swam across and pushed 
on up into Breiaaknuden. I had been following them 
through the binoculars all the time, hoping they would 
stop, but no, they continued on. Then Ingebret 
borrowed the glasses, and I was thinking what a joke 
it would have been if P. had selected that particular 
spot in Breiaaknuden for his picnic, when, “Look ! 
Look !”’ shouted Ingebret, and at’ the same moment I 
saw with the naked eye that one of the stags had turned 
off sharply, as if something had scared him. Boom! 
The heavy report of a shot came over to us from 
Breiaaknuden, but as far as I could see the stag kept on. 

I now tore the glasses from Ingebret. Boom ! 
Boom! Two more shots, and I recognized the heavy 
boom from my friend’s .500 express. Then I saw the 
smaller stag in wild career across the mountain. Was 
this what P. was shooting at? Again shot after shot 
rang out, and at length I could distinguish my friend 
standing beside a grey mass on the ground. I saw 
him get out his steel tape, an instrument no self- 
respecting English big game hunter ever goes without, 
and saw him measuring the antlers ! 

There could no longer be any doubt. Kind fate 
had sent those two stags right into his arms. 


CHAPTER. XIII 
THE AUREDALSHEI. SETTLING DOWN. POACHERS. 


ONE season, when I was shooting over the Ljose- 
_dalen ground, I had the bad luck to be disturbed by a 
" company of engineers and their men, and found upon 
my arrival in Traangjen that they had taken possession 
of the lodge and very effectively spoiled my sport by 
their continual coming and going. These engineers 
were making the preliminary surveys of the “ Riksvei,”’ 
or Government road, mentioned elsewhere, which .is 
planned to cross these plateaux by way of Ljosedalen 
and over to Lyse. 

From one of the pack-horse men I received the 
welcome news that the tenants of the neighbouring 
ground, the Auredalen, had left after only a few days’ 
stalking, and as this ground was now free, I lost no 
time in making a trip over there to investigate. Un- 
fortunately I found that there was no fuel left at the 
lodges, so I had to use Traangjen as a base of operations, 
but I had some excellent sport, bagging no less than 
five good stags. 

The Auredalen has always been considered the best 
and most certain of the deer grounds in these parts. 
It marches with the Lysehei and Holmevashei to the 
south, and with Ljosedalen to the east. It may also 
be said to be a kind of general thoroughfare for all 
the various herds of reindeer during their continual 
migrations against the shifting winds. 
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Auredalsheien has for many years been leased by 
that well-known sportsman, Sir Robert Harvey, who, 
in the course of years, has had additional lodges built, 
and they now form a little cluster of buildings on a 
peninsula at the eastern end of lake Aurevatn, a fairly 
large sheet of water in the river system of the Sira. 
From the lake several valleys radiate, the Store Aure- 
dalen northwards joining the main thoroughfare of the 
deer at Storevatn ; westwards the Lille Auredalen cuts 
in between the Svahellerhei and the Aurahorten, the 
latter a lofty table land of considerable extent. 


One year the English tenant failed to come, with the 
result that a younger brother of Dr. Heiberg and the 
writer occupied the ground for that season. For a 
change we decided to take a motor car, and we had a 
delightful two days’ cross-country drive from Oslo, 
through Telemarken and Vegusdal, and finally entered 
the Setesdal at Evje. It was easier, quicker, and more 
comfortable than by the old route—by boat to Christian- 
sand and then up valley by the most primitive means 
of transport. 

On the second day after our departure we reached 
the Brokke farm, high up on the western slopes of the 
Setesdal, and here we left our car in the barn belonging 
to our old friend Sigurd. From these farms Dr. Heiberg 
and the owners of chalets in the neighbourhood had 
built a fairly good road about ten kilometres in length, 
towards the Evardal, and it was intended to continue 
the road still further into the ‘“‘hei.” 

We hired a two-wheeled cart from a farmer and drove 
with our scanty luggage as far as the road would permit, 
then left the cart at the side of the road and packed 
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the luggage on the horse. We continued thus on foot 
along the Evardal and across the large moors sloping 
down towards the Roskrepfjord, a large lake stretching 
along the eastern side of the Riuven range. On the 
north-eastern shores of this lake Dr. Heiberg has a 
number of small shooting lodges all in a cluster, called 
Grgneli, which we reached towards evening. 

We found that Dr. Heiberg himself and a couple of 
other sportsmen had already arrived, as well as an old 
acquaintance of mine, Aanen Aadneram, from Sirdal, 
who had come over with a pack-horse to accompany. 
us to Auredalen the next morning. Aanen, who is the 
true type of a mountain farmer, lives on one of the 
remotest farms in Upper Sirdal, and had for many years 
acted as guide to the English tenant of Auredalen, 
consequently he knew the ground intimately. 

We remained at Grgneli for the night, and next 
morning, in the most glorious weather, we started on our 
way across the Riuven and westwards to Auredalen. 

Besides Aanen we had taken along a young boy 
from Setesdal, who unfortunately turned out to be 
perfectly useless, as he was scared to death when left 
alone in the mountains, and all the time wanted to get 
back to the skirts of his mama (witha very longa). At 
last we got perfectly sick of him, and Aanen, who, like 
most of the Sirdal people, had the greatest contempt for 
his neighbours in the Setesdal, openly voiced his disgust. 

From a little lake, “ Kringlevatnet,”’ north of the 
lodges, we passed up through a gap in the mountain 
walls and got in amongst the crags, passing the peak 
Urdalsnuten on our right, and turned westwards. 
The part of the Riuven range we were travelling through 
is extremely wild and broken, full of steep, walled 
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basins, hollows, and innumerable lakes, all in a jumble— 
a very difficult country in which to find one’s way in 
foggy weather—and it often became something of a 
problem to find a passage for the pack-horse. We got 
stuck time after time and had to make tedious detours 
past those everlasting lakes that seemed to pop up 
right in our path. It was well past mid-day when we 
finally emerged from the rocks and entered the open 
draw, the “Viekvaeven,” and could steer a straight 
course for Auredalen. 4 

We had seen very few game birds during the march, 
but I had succeeded in bringing down a brace of rock- 
ptarmigan with my little three-barelled combination 
gun and rifle, so at least we had game for dinner. Of 
deer we had seen none, and all the old tracks we came 
across pointed towards the north. It had been blowing 
steadily from that direction for days, so I had little 
doubt as to where the large herds were to be found. 

Owing to the pack-horse it took us all of nine hours 
to reach the lodges at Aurevatn, and it was late in the 
evening before we were installed and. everything fixed. 


The 1st of September dawned dull and misty, and 
with an easterly wind. There is always a certain 
amount of anticipation and excitement connected with 
the first day of the stalking season, so we were rather 
keen to be off. Heiberg, accompanied by Aanen, went 
over towards the Bergelego* and Breiaadalen, while I 
with my satellite, the Setesdgl, followed the Store 
Auredalen towards the lake Storevatn and the slopes 
beyond, where two years before I had killed so many 
fine stags. \ 

I followed the plateau right across to Gyvatn 

* Lego: shepherd’s shelter. 
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without seeing a deer, only their fairly fresh tracks, 
which all were pointing eastwards, and after a round of 
considerable length was again drawing near to Store- 
vatn, when below me in a valley I spied a small doe 
running away on three legs, one front foot dangling by 
the skin and evidently broken by a rifle bullet. 

I promptly killed the poor thing, which must have 
been fired at by peasant hunters, probably the day 
before. The doe was rather thin and in poor con- 
dition, but as we were not particularly well off for pro- 
visions, the meat was welcome, and I put the Setesdgl, 
who was quite inexperienced, through a most necessary 
course of skinning and butchering, and the choicest 
meat was put in our rucksacks. Further along, on the 
slopes above the Storevatn, I found quite fresh tracks 
of a herd of deer that had descended the mountainside 
towards the lake shore, and not long afterwards I 
discovered another wounded doe running on three 
legs towards Gyvatn, so I now had no doubt that there 
had been poachers there that very day. 

Suddenly a strange-looking object down on a ledge 
below us caught my eye, and the binoculars revealed 
it to be a tent! A little more spying and I soon dis- 
covered the hunters themselves further to the south. 
They were three in number, and all carried the long 
Krag military rifles. That the poachers should actually 
make permanent camp right in the middle of my ground 
had never happened to me before in these mountains. 

We descended the mountain and inspected the 
camp. The tent proved to be a small regulation 
military affair, well weighted down on the sides with 
stones and moss, and inside we found some blankets 
and a coffee pot, a rather Spartan outfit. 
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Desiring to have a closer look at the poachers, I 
told the Setesdgl to take home the meat, an order he 
seemed to dislike most heartily, as he hated walking 
alone in the mountains, while I set off after the poachers. 
But they must have seen me, for they set off to the south- 
ward at such a pace that I soon had to give up the 
pursuit. I wanted to teach them a sound lesson, 
however, so returned to the tent, pulled up all the pegs, 
made a pack of the tent and, after scattering the con- 
tents in all directions, returned to Auredalen with my 
pack. The tent was later on sent down to thé Lens- 
mand, or Sheriff, in Valle, and whether it was fetched by 
the owners or not, I cannot say. 

That evening a great storm of wind and rain broke 
loose, and gleefully I pictured to myself the return of 
those poor devils, soaked and frozen, to find their only 
shelter gone. 

At any rate they troubled me no more that season. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE AUREDALSHEI. HEIBERG'S LUCK. SOME GOOD 
SPORT 


OnE day I had been reconnoitring the country to 
the westward between Lille Auredalen and my old 
hunting ground, the Kleggedal, and had been driven 
back by thick fog which had come out of the west, 
solid as a wall. I had seen no deer in that direction, 
and had reluctantly returned to the hut. Towards 
evening, when I was making preparations for the 
evening meal, I heard shouts up in the hill behind 
the lodge, and peeping out through the door, I beheld 
Heiberg and Aanen coming down the slope, the latter 
proudly carrying a magnificent head on his back. 

It appeared that they had found one of those small 
bands of solitary stags, seven in number, at the northern 
end of Storevatn, and after considerable waiting and a 
lot of manceuvring, Heiberg had at last reached a 
position for a shot and had bagged the biggest stag, 
which carried a really remarkably fine head. Besides 
this, Heiberg carried in his rucksack two juicy lumps of 
the ‘undercut,’ which, fried in deer fat, is the most 
delicious dish a hungry hunter can wish for. 

We had a further spell of nasty weather, and while 
Aanen and the Setesdgl took the pack-horse to fetch 
some meat, Heiberg and I had a holiday, hoping that a 
little quiet in the ground might improve our chances. 
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Those stags Heiberg had found were clearly on the 
trek to the north, and I was pretty certain that the 
rest of the deer were up that way. 

Then the wind turned to the north again, and 
though this brought us fine weather it nevertheless 
lessened our chances of getting deer on to the ground. 
I started out one morning, however, and followed the 
tourist track over towards the Bergelego, and while 
on the high saddle above the Aurevatn, I sat down and 
carefully spied over the large wide basin lying to the 
east between Bergeheien, Breiaaknuden, and Hytte- 
knuden. If deer were trekking along there I was 
bound to see them from this excellent point of vantage. 
But there was nothing moving, and with the Setesdgl 
at my heels I descended the mountainside into the 
basin below. 

When near the bottom I happened to cast a glance 
up into the high hills to the north and caught sight 
of a suspicious-looking object against the skyline, so 
I got out the binoculars, and they revealed a pair of 
grand antlers clearly outlined against the sky, and 
slightly lower down I saw several deer. Another 
moment and they had all disappeared over the ridge. 

There was, indeed, no time to be lost, so partly 
running, partly walking, I started for that hill as quickly 
as I could, and after about half an hour’s hard work 
up its steep slopes, I reached the top pretty hot and 
blown, and pulled myself cautiously on all fours across 
the crest. 

Yes, there they were still, the whole bunch of them, 
feeding on a small slope some seven or eight hundred 
yards away. There were several stags in the herd, and 
I especially noticed one who seemed to carry a fine 
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head. Shreds of velvet were still clinging to his horns 
and flapping in the wind, thus making him easily 
recognisable from the rest. 

I placed the Setesdgl behind a large boulder with the 
strictest orders not to move from the spot till he heard 
me shoot, and then settled down to wait for the deer 
to feed along and over the ridge below and get out of 
sight. This took a considerable time, and up there on 
the summit a small gale was blowing, chilling me to the 
bone after my hard climb. At length the last stag 
disappeared, and, carrying my little single Falling 
Block rifle in one hand at the ready, and a couple of 
spare cartridges in the other, I ran down-hill after the 
deer as hard as I could. There was little cover, the 
ground forming one enormous bare rock-slope leading 
down into Store Auredalen, and I preferred to take a 
standing snap shot and, therefore, boldly ‘showed 
myself over the sky-line. 

There they were, about a hundred and fifty yards 
away, and they saw me at once, of course. Unfor- 
tunately that big stag was partially hidden behind some 
of the others, but farthest to the left there stood another 
stag which looked good to me, so before they had time 
to get into motion I let drive at him. 

The terrific wind up there brought tears into my 
eyes, and when the shot rang out and the whole bunch 
started moving, I had no clear conception of what was 
actually happening. The deer set off at great speed 
eastwards, and were for a moment out of sight. 
Hastily pushing another cartridge into the breech of 
my rifle I jumped on to a large boulder and saw them 
tearing up the mountainside in the direction whence 
they had come. The big stag was still hidden in the 
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middle, but when, for a moment, he got clear, I fired 
_ and saw him stagger, then slow down and leave the 

others. Another shot and he fell dead. All had 
happened so quickly that I had no clear idea of what 
had become of the first stag that I shot at. Had I 


- missed him? I made a round to see if I could find 


any blood near where he ought to have fallen, but 
could find neither hide nor hair of him, so reluctantly 
had to accept it as a clean miss, but several days later, 
_when Aanen and I happened to cross this same rock- 
slope, we frightened a lot of ravens, and when wé went 
to see what they had been feasting on, I found my stag 
wedged down into a cleft just as it had fallen to my 
bullet, which had hit only too well, and the stag must 
have died in its tracks. The meat was spoiled, of course, 
but the trophy and my honour as a marksman were 
saved. 

Accompanied by my somewhat reluctant “‘armiger,”’ 
the Setesdgl, I made a little trip of exploration across 
the large tableland of Aurehorten and as far as our 
northern boundary, the lake Storesteinsvatn, where I 
killed a stag which we had not time to fetch back. 
My Setesdgl was now perfectly disgusted at having to 
trudge along day after day in the wake of his long- 
legged master, and he wanted to get back home, his 
official reason being lack of food (!) though he had carried 
a load of it as big as himself on the way up. I was 
quite willing to dispense with his further services, so 
told him he might leave any time he liked, but the 
poor devil simply did not dare cross the Riuven alone, 
as I had expected, and he remained with us. 

We were bound to fetch back that meat from the 
Storesteinsvatn somehow or other, and as Aanen is as 
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strong as a horse, I got him to accompany me. It was 
a glorious day, clear, and with a light breeze from the 
north, one of those days only to be experienced in the 
high “fjeld” in autumn. We rowed across the lake 
in the early morning and ascended the Lille Auredalen 
_ till we found a fissure in the steep, rocky walls big 
enough to let us through and up into the Aurehorten 
proper. Here we scrambled over boulder-strewn slopes 
and climbed through wild gullies till we at length 
reached the plateau, which is nearly flat on top and 
studded with large snowfields and small lakes. 

From up there we had the most gorgeous view in all 
directions. Towards the south-west the peaks Lyse- 
kammen and Kleggen rose boldly out of that chaos of 
rocky gulches and lakes, while further south stretched 
the Riuven range, a jumble of peaks, down through 
Sirdal where it merges into the Hilleknuden. To the 
north we had the whole expanse of the Bykleheiene, 
and I could distinguish the landmark Trettehellerknuden, 
a peak at the foot of which lies the most northern of 
Dr. Heiberg’s shooting lodges, where I had spent several 
seasons stalking. Beyond that the view was blocked 
by a high snow-covered range over towards the Haukeli, 
or possibly even further north, while in a gap between 
the Suldals mountains to the west we caught a glimpse 
of the white dome of the glacier Folgefonnen. What 
a world of rocks, snow, and water. 

It was evident that considerable numbers of deer 
had been travelling across this high plateau, as there 
were many tracks on the snowfields, most of them 
pointing north. We were obliged to cross a deep 
chasm which cuts the plateau in two, and on the other 
side the ground begins to slope gradually down towards 
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the lakes Storevatn and Storesteinsvatn further 
north. ; 

The stag was lying on a shoulder which stretches 
between these two lakes, and we had no trouble in 
locating it, and fortunately found the meat unspoiled 
by those scavengers of the mountains, the ravens. We 
soon finished the skinning and cutting up of the meat 
and made up two fairly heavy packs, but as the wind 
in the meantime had turned round to the south, I 
proposed to Aanen that we should leave the packs 
here and walk a little further along the shouldér and 
spy over all those fine draws and gullies to the north. 

The reindeer, like most wild animals, seem to know 
in advance when the weather is going to change, and 
they usually begin travelling about twenty-four hours 
or so before the actual change in the wind takes place. 

We had not gone far when I discovered a large herd 
of reindeer far to the north and outside our boundary, 
in a little valley which stretches from the Stores-— 
teinsvatn towards the peak Trettehellerknuden. Getting 
my long stalking telescope to bear on them I judged 
them to be about fifty in number, and I could also 
faintly distinguish the white necks of what appeared 
to be three great stags. The antlers I could not judge 
from that distance, of course, but such white necks 
nearly always denote the big fellows. The deer were 
travelling slowly southwards, and I fervently hoped 
that they might come our way, though they had plenty 
of other routes to choose from. 

The regular route of the herds when they are trek- 
king south is either up over the shoulder we were on 
and across the high plateau of the Aurenhorten or to 
the east of the Storevatn lake and down the main 
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valley. To know when and where they would make 
their final decision was difficult, and there was a jumble 
of small hills, lesser lakes, and rivers between the deer 
and us, so I dared not leave our commanding position 
lest they should get out of sight and take another 
route, so we settled down to watch that far-off herd. 

Then Aanen discovered another herd of deer on the 
mountainside opposite us on the other side of the 
Storesteinsvatn. There were about forty animals in 
that herd, but we could see no shootable stags. A 
little later a small herd of deer came splashing into the 
lake below us, where a tongue of land forms a narrow 
sound. They swam across and continued up on our 
side and southwards. But we were only interested in 
those three great stags far to the north so did not 
bother about the others. % 

The large herd then entered a small gully, and except 
for a doe or two, were invisible, and I began to wonder 
if they would fool us after all and escape by some hidden 
valley to the west, when two deer suddenly came rush- 
ing out of the gully, and soon the whole herd appeared 
as if in a panic, and to our great joy took the course 
southwards and nearer to us. 

As they approached the narrow eastern end of the 
Storesteinsvatn, we thought for a moment that they 
might cross there and come up on to our ridge, but no. 
The sentry doe in front turned right about, and the 
whole herd swung north again and skirted a small hill 
near the little tarn Djupetjern, giving us a good oppor- 
tunity of judging the three stags. They certainly 
were big and had good, heavy antlers. 

Passing the northern end of this little tarn, they 
began climbing a hill beyond, and after much turning 
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and twisting disappeared behind the brow of the hill. 
There were now two possibilities. Either they would 
cross the river flowing from a lake higher up and cut 
across the mountains to the south, in which case we had 
no hope of ever overtaking them, or they might follow 
this river down to the Storevatn lake and take the 
regular deer-route along its shores. 

Whatever happened, we had really seen enough and 
went down the hillside as fast as the slippery boulders 
would permit and, reaching the eastern end of Stores- 
teinsvatn, we waded across and followed the: trail of 
the deer herd as quickly as we could. After a hard 
run we finally got up on the crest of the hill where we had 
last seen the deer, and from there we sighted them. 
They had not cut across the mountain, but were 
following the river down towards Storevatn, and we 
might have a chance after all. 

The wind was unstable, but we had to take that 
chance, so descending the hill and wading across the 
river about where the deer must have crossed, we 
followed along at a safe distance, trusting to the 
camouflage of our clothes to keep us unseen, as there was 
little cover. It semed evident that the deer were 
thinking of rounding the steep mountain that rose 
abruptly from the shores of Storevatn and continuing 
along the eastern shore, so I quickly decided that we 
should climb the steep mountain wall where we were 
and make a short cut across the plateau, and come down 
on the deer from above before they had gone too far. 
This we did, and an arduous climb it proved. Running 
across the top we reached the rim of the plateau on the 
other side, and carefully scanning the shore far below could 
discover no deer. Had they already passed this point? 
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Leaving Aanen behind I carefully explored the rim, 
creeping on all fours, and on turning a rocky point Isank 
down immovable. There were the tips of a pair of horns 
sticking up behind the next stone. Now I understood. 
The deer had climbed up into this mountain instead of 
continuing along the lake, and the whole herd was 
probably at that very moment just below me out of 
sight. Retreating a little I observed a big stone slab 
leaning out over the precipice. On to this I crept, and 
peeping over I saw part of the herd only forty to fifty 
yards below me, and one of the big stags with it. Not 
daring to take any further chances, I let drive at this 
stag and he crumpled up, rolling down the steep slope 
until stopped by a big stone far below. The rest of 
the herd and the two remaining big stags then appeared, 
but out of range, and set off up the river again. I took 
one long chance shot at one of them, but missed. 
It had been an exciting chase. We started the game 
about mid-day and it was then well past six o’clock, 
so simply gralloching the stag, we left it there and set 
off for Auredalen along the eastern shore of Storevatn, 
reaching the lodge about eight o’clock in the 
evening. . 

A couple of days later we retraced our steps across 
the Riuven and reached the Grgneli lodge towards 
evening. Here we were most hospitably received by 
its inmates, and were soon feasting on fat mountain 
trout and “ryper,” with that wonderful Norwegian 
cream-sauce, while champagne, cool from the cellar, 
sparkled in our glasses. What a change from the 
Spartan fare at Aurevatn. é 

My satellite, the Setesdgl, was overjoyed at getting 
near to his native land, and started for home as soon 
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as I had paid him his wages. Fifteen kroners per day 
he had the cheek to demand ! 

Soon after he had left, the fog came drifting thick 
and wet and completely blotted out the landscape, 
and a couple of hours later we had him back again 
frightened out of his wits. In truth, a mountaineer ! 


CHAPTER XV 


THE LYSEHEIEN. BAD WEATHER BUT GOOD SPORT. 
HEIBERG S GREAT STAG. A RIGHT AND LEFT. AN 
EXCITING STALK. 


AUTUMN, with its gorgeous colourings, had again 
come to the Norwegian high “‘fjeld,”” and my hunting 
companion, Heiberg, and I were staying at the large and 
comfortable lodge at the Gaukhellervatn, in Lyseheien. 
The sport so far had been excellent, as shown by the 
five great heads leaning against the wall of the porch, 
and there was a penetrating smell of fresh deer’s meat 
all over the lodge. 

Outside the rain was pouring down, and we were 
taking a well-earned holiday, while Rasman Haugen, 
a young fellow from Sirdal, went up into the Svaheller- 
hei to fetch back some meat from a stag I had killed 
there some days previously. He returned a couple 
of hours later dripping wet but with a smiling face, 
reporting that he had been unable to reach the meat 
for fear of frightening large numbers of deer that were 
now trekking on to our ground in the face of the howling 
south-west storm which was blowing. 

So far my friend had not been particularly lucky 
and had not yet secured a really good head, so I per- 
suaded him to start out with Rasman to make another 
attempt. They soon left, and were to spend the night 
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at the Lysebu tourist hut, as the keys had been con- 
veniently placed underneath the large stone slab in 
front of the door for just such a contingency. 

Gusts of wind sometimes shook the whole lodge, 
while the rain played a constant tattoo against the 
window panes, so I did not exactly envy my friend his 
trip. Evening was drawing near, and I was curled up 
in a comfortable chair in front of the great, blazing 
fire, smoking a pipe and generally enjoying myself, 
when I thought I heard some kind of a racket going on 
up in the mountains above. I did not at the moment 
pay further attention to it, but hearing the noise again 
I opened a window to listen. 

Boom! Boom! Boom! came the heavy reports 
of a rifle, repeated by the echo from the rocky walls 
opposite, and there could be no doubt any longer, it 
was my friend’s heavy express booming. But what a 
lot of shots he was firing. He must have fallen in 
with some great stags, and I proceeded to the kitchen 
to peel potatoes and get the kettle going, as from the 
sound I knew he could not be far off. 

About an hour or so later he arrived and told me 
that they had discovered a large herd of deer in the 
Svahellerhei, but lost sight of them again in the thick 
fog. Wet through and nearly frozen as they were, 
they had descended to the Lysebu hut, but somehow 
had not been able to find the keys, which were not in 
the customary place. Having no other choice, they 
had trudged on across the intervening range to Gauk- 
heller and, while entering the gap leading down to our 
lodge, they had run into two large herds of deer, from 
one of which Heiberg had shot two fine stags. Un- 
fortunately one stag had broken an antler in the fall, 
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and a bullet had shattered the skull of the other, thus 
partially spoiling the trophies. But things certainly 
looked promising for the next day if only the weather 
would be clear enough to allow a good look round. 

Being awake about daybreak, I heard the rain still 
battering on the panes as on the previous day, but I 
also knew that the ground was probably full. of deer, 
so I was bound to “strike while the iron was hot.” 
A change in the direction of the wind and the deer 
would leave us in the course of aday ortwo. I delayed 
the start somewhat, in the vain hope of a slight improve- 
ment in the weather, but finally got Olav Aadneram, 
a brother of Aanen’s, to accompany me, and we started 
off up the gulch leading to the plateau north of the 
lodge and soon reached the battle ground of the day 
before, where both Heiberg’s stags were lying. He 
and Rasman had decided they would have their hands 
full in skinning and cutting up the meat, so I counted 
on having the whole ground to myself that day. 

Up on the heights the south-west storm drove the 
snowflakes with stinging force into our eyes, and it 
was bitterly cold. For a moment I thought I saw some 
deer up on a mountain side opposite, but at that in- 
stant a shower of sleet and snow struck us and blotted 
out everything, and I told myself it must have been 
sheep, since they looked so light coloured. As we 
continued northwards it cleared up slightly after a 
while and Olav drew my attention to the animals we 
had seen, saying that they must be deer after all. I got 
out my binoculars, and sure enough deer they were, 
and a very large herd at that. I counted upwards of 
eighty animals, and there were a good many stags 
among them. I especially marked down one particular 
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stag, carrying a pair of immense brown antlers, and 
decided he was to be my meat. There were several 
entirely white animals in this herd, and it must have 
been these that made me think of sheep when first I 
sighted them. 

I now made a discovery of another kind, and not 
quite as pleasant. Up through a narrow gully, stretch- 
ing between the mountain where the deer were and our 
position, I saw Heiberg and Rasman sneaking, along 
like a pair of Red Indians. They, too, had spotted 
the deer, of course, and evidently thought they were 
going to have them all to themselves. They had no 
idea that we were in the neighbourhood, and looked 
rather crestfallen when we stalked down the gully and 
joined them. The outcome of it was that we decided 
to attempt a joint stalk, and my friend was to have the 
first shot, or the “‘stillingsskud” as the Norwegian 
stalkers term it. 

The deer were feeding quietly out on the southern 
spur of the mountain, so we followed the gully north- 
wards and climbed the mountain from that side, then 
leaving Olav and Rasman near the summit, Heiberg 
and J pushed on along the plateau towards the place 
where we had last seen the deer. 

The ground up there was considerably more broken 
than it had appeared to be from down below, and all 
the small hollows offered innumerable hiding places to 
the deer. Thus, we could not find them in the place 
we had expected to. I made a short round to re- 
connoitre and, while peeping cdrefully over a small 
ledge, I found the whole herd just below me in a hollow, 
with that enormous stag I had marked as my own 
hardly fifty yards away. 
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I made hurried signs to Heiberg, and he came 
crawling up, but at that very instant the great stag 
looked up to where I was lying, with my head only 
partly concealed by a large stone against the treacher- 
ous sky-line. I remained absolutely still, did not even 
dare to move an eyelash, and tried to make Heiberg 
understand that I would have to shoot or the deer 
would make off ina moment or two. Curiously enough 
the stag did not take alarm, probably mistook my 
faded green hat for a stone, and quietly resumed 
feeding. 

Another great stag was standing somewhat more . 
to the left and just below my friend, and I whispered 
to him to take that one, while I aligned my sights on 
the enormous fellow below me, and lay waiting 
anxiously for Heiberg’s shot to come. 

At length his express boomed out, but, oh, horror ! 
It was my stag that fell to the shot! Before I could 
overcome my chagrin and astonishment, the whole 
herd was going hell-for-leather down the mountain 
side. I fear that I made use of some most shocking 
language as I rose hastily to my feet to get a shot 
before they got too far away. There was one grand 
stag with splendid antlers leading, and another one just 
as big a little to the right in the herd. Bang! bang! 
went both barrels in quick succession, and the two stags 
went head over heels, the neatest right and left I shall 
probably ever make. 

There they were lying, all three of them, while the 
herd swerved round and came tearing back again and 
northwards along a ledge lower down. Heiberg fired 
at one of the other stags, but fortunately missed him 
altogether, as this was enough slaughter for one day. 
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Heiberg’s great stag had the largest head killed in 
these mountains that I had actually seen, but not the 
record by any means. It measured 54 inches in length 
of beam, and had a spread of 42 inches, but carried 
very few points. My two stags carried heads not 
greatly inferior, and one of them was nearly white in 
colour, probably being a descendant of a tame deer. 

We now had our hands full skinning and butchering, 
and the lodge being close by and down hill, we managed 
to bring down a good deal of the meat that day.” The 
front porch of the hut afterwards resembled a butcher’s 
shop, so there would: be no lack of winter’s meat down 
in Sirdal that year. 

Next day the same wretched weather continued, with 
storm and rain and snow on the higher levels, so Heiberg 
decided to remain at the lodge, but since he had cheated 
me out of that great stag the previous day, I had a mind 
to make another attempt to secure one as big before 
all the deer again left our ground. The wind had 
changed direction during the night and now came out 
of the north-west, and from long experience I knew ~ 
for certain that there would soon be no deer left here. 

Rasman accompanied Olav and me up to where the 
remains of the three stags were lying, in order to carry 
down the last of the meat, while we continued on across 
the mountain and descended towards the Lysebu. 
The little stream Tveraaen, which rises far up the 
Fidjadalen valley and here joins the river flowing from 
the Aurevatn, was so swollen from the heavy rains that 
we found it impassable and had to follow it up towards 
Fidjadalen before we finally got across, about where 
the tourist track passes. Continuing on the other side 
and up past a series of small waterfalls, we entered a 
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large circular basin with steep mountain walls on all 
sides, on which, at the beginning of the season, I had 
had an exciting though unsuccessful adventure with a 
band of five great stags. 

It had now begun snowing in earnest, and the flakes 
were driving so thickly that it was impossible to see 
any distance ahead. Being cold and wet, I thought of 
turning back, when the sight of fresh tracks on a small 
patch of snow in the bottom of the basin made me follow 
on. We sighted the deer during a lull in the weather, 
but as they proved to be only small fry, and it again 
became thick, we turned back and found a temporary 
shelter behind a large rock overlooking the Fidjadalen, 
where we settled down to wait for the weather to im- 
prove. We had some food and indulged in a much- 
needed dram, and I feel convinced that the most 
fanatical prohibitionist would not have refused it under 
such circumstances. 

After some brave attempts the sun at last peeped 
through the grey layer of clouds, and a couple of blue 
patches appeared. It soon became warmer in our 
little sheltered nook, and we took off some of our soaked 
clothing and laid it out to dry. 

At length it cleared up sufficiently, so we decided 
to push on again and re-entered the large basin, keeping, 
however, to the heights, as we did not wish to frighten 
that little bunch of deer we had seen in there before. 
From the plateau above we had a good view over to- 
wards the hill ‘““Klompen,” and the Svahellerhei to 
the north. 

A herd of deer was just travelling across a snow- 
field over on Klompen. They were in a great hurry 
and were going westwards, but I got the impression 
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that there was at least one shootable stag among them. 
A moment afterwards our little bunch from the basin 
also appeared. They, too, were travelling westwards, 
so it seemed to be a general “moving day.” 

Sitting down I let my glass sweep the country 
below, and then discovered a band of deer close to a 
small tarn away under the slopes of the Svahellerhei. 
These deer were moving slowly eastwards, and soon 
became lost behind a rocky point. Nor was this all, 
for out on a large, flat-topped tableland, just opposite 
the gap “Aureskaret,”’ a very large herd was taking 
its mid-day siesta. Through the telescope I saw there 
were many stags, but it was too far away to judge their 
quality. Among so many stags, however, there were 
bound to be some good ones, and right here might be 
my “last chance.” 

From the western spur of the Svahellerhei we ought 
to be able to overlook this tableland, and as it was 
impossible to foretell how long these deer would remain 
in their present position, we set off at our best pace. 
It took us well over half an hour’s hard going to reach 
a point from which we could look down on the herd 
and watchit. There were about forty deer all told, and 
I counted no less than fourteen large stags, all carrying 
good heads. There was one particular animal among 
them, however, which looked simply magnificent. 
The antlers were not so long but very heavy and with 
splendidly palmated tops and a remarkably broad 
“brunvekje”’ or brow antler. 

Here, indeed, was the stag to bring me consolation. 
The deer could hardly have chosen a more impregnable 
position, for they were lying right out in the middle 
of the large scattered boulders. 
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A narrow gully ran along the foot of this tableland 
and terminated just below us. If we could get unseen 
down into this gully, there seemed a possibility that 
we might crawl up within long range of the deer, 
utilizing those boulders as cover. Well, at length we 
managed to wriggle down a deep fissure in the rock 
wall, and though in plain sight of the deer most of the 
time, we reached the bottom of this gully unobserved. 
Down there the wind was very unstable, but out on the 
tableland there was every reason to believe that it 
would blow steadily from the deer towards us, so I 
began to have more faith in the ultimate result. 

We were just going to cross the gully when I, 
walking in front, suddenly spied the tips of a pair of 
deer antlers higher up the gully. Looking closer, we 
found there were more deer there, evidently that little 
band we had seen travelling eastwards earlier in the 
day, and which now was in a most awkward position 
between us and our quarry. ~ 

We were bound to give these deer our wind if we 
continued, and the chances were ten to one that they 
would then go straight for the big herd and put it to 
flight before we could get within range. Waiting for 
them to move away seemed just as hopeless, as the 
large herd might start on its westward travels at any 
moment. 

What could we do? It seemed we had to risk it. 

We had not proceeded many steps when up went 
the head of the nearest deer, a couple of snorts, and they 
were off—straight for the large herd above, of course. 

So were Olav and I for that matter, but that steep 
hill completely took my breath away, and with a 
pumping heart I reached the rim and saw the herd 
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bunching up, a sure sign that they soon would be off in 
earnest. 

The smaller deer were running about irresolutely, 
as they had not yet made up their minds from which 
direction danger was threatening. This gave me some 
time, and with the rifle ready I ran straight at them 
for all I was worth. Three hundred yards—two 
hundred yards. Now a fine stag took the lead and set 
off eastwards along the tableland, all the others string- 
ing out in a line behind it. I slightly changed my 
course and thus cut down some of the intervening 
distance. 

I think I must have got within about 150 yards 
of them, but that great stag kept to the middle of the 
herd, with smaller deer all about, and never gave me a 
clear view. | 

The stag in the lead was not to be despised, however, 
so I fired and he fell to the shot, the whole herd making 
right about and running for all they were worth west- 
wards again. Iwas running parallel to them as hard as 
I have ever run. The great stag was still hidden in 
the mass of deer, and I began to fear they would reach 
the rim of the plateau and get away before I got my 
shot. Then suddenly they thinned out a little. I 
glimpsed the shoulder of the big stag and swung up 
the rifle, but at the very moment I was squeezing the 
trigger, I had the impression of a stag’s head coming 
in between me and my target, and when the shot rang 
out it was not “my” stag that fell but the wrong one. 
The next one coming behind also lost its footing and 
they both went spinning, creating a regular mix-up, 
during which the great one slipped over the rim and 
disappeared, only re-appearing far below and out of 
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range, and I ruefully told myself that there went the 
grandest stag it had ever been my good fortune to 
stalk. 

Now, as is well known, it is the stags that escape 
one that are always the biggest, but this particular 
fellow certainly was great. At close range the antlers 
appeared like a small forest of pines ! 

I then remembered that I had wounded one, possibly 
two animals, and I hurried back to investigate. I 
found a lot of blood on the rocks where I had fired, but 
no deer. While I was looking round a small stag 
appeared, swaying about and looking sick, with the 
lower jaw in a most frightful condition, so I promptly 
put him out of misery. It was the stag whose head 
had so inopportunely intercepted my bullet. I could 
find no sign of any other wounded stag, so had to take 
it for granted that the other one had only stumbled 
over his less fortunate fellow and escaped with the herd. 

The first stag I had shot I found dead where it had 
fallen. It proved to be a fine animal, but not in the 
same class with the big one that had escaped. 

This rather exciting stalk was the last of that 
season, and better sport I have never experienced since, 
neither have I seen so many deer nor so many stags. 
Our total bag amounted to twelve stags, nearly all of 
them large, fine animals with good heads, and we got 
all the meat down to Sirdal in good condition, where 
Olav and Rasman and their families no doubt fared 
well on deer meat for a long time afterwards. 


PART THREE 
ELK HUNTING IN NORTHERN NORWAY 


CHAPTER XVI 


IN SNAASA. GRAESAAMOEN. ELK IN TR@NDELAGEN. 
HUNTING WITH THE ELK HOUND 


A LITTLE to the north of the small town of Steinkjer 
is a large and beautiful lake called the Snaasavatn,* 
surrounded by wide, luxuriant forests and with great 
numbers of well-kept farms around its shores. 

As in most places in Trgndelagen, as the counties 
around the town of Trondhjem are called, the popu- 
lation is obviously thrifty and well-to-do, and I know 
' from personal contact with them that they combine 
to a marked degree all the best qualities of the 
Norwegian peasant. 

On the eastern side of the lake lofty and naked 
mountains rise out of the forest ; they are the Roktheia 
and Brandheia, whose slopes fall abruptly down into 
the valleys of Roktdalen and Ogndalen, two of the best 
known elk forests in these parts. 

Further to the east stretches the long ridge of the 
Skjeker mountains, which are not so very far from 
the Swedish border, and across them, on the banks of 
that beautiful stream, the Gauna, flowing in wide 
bends through groves of birches, there lies the solitary 
farm of Gaundalen, in the midst of a well-known elk 
country. 

Northwards, at the end of the lake one can glimpse 

*Vatn = Lake. 
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the high mountain Andorfjeldet, and between this 
mountain and the Bugvas mountains which lie beyond, 
the Luru river flows westwards towards Grong through 
the finest elk forest, while the long range of the 
Gjeitfjeldene stretches all along the western shores of 
the lake northwards towards Grong, and forms a lofty 
barrier against Namdalen. 

Up on the plateau are two large lakes, the southern 
and northern Bangsjg, both harbouring the grandest 
trout and drained by the river Bonga, which flows 
through the southern marches of the Government 
forests of Vesteraa and Landegod, and then through 
Bangdalen and the forests belonging to the large 
Collett estate. 

I think I may safely assert that in the course of 
years these beautiful districts have produced more heavy 
antlered bull elk than any other district in Norway, 
and such rich traditions of the chase and of the doings 
of the many famous hunters and woodsmen bred and 
born there are to be found in few other districts. Bear, 
unfortunately, are no longer to be met with in these 
northern jorests, but thirty years ago they were 
plentiful. 

Among a goodly number of old arms and implements 
of the chase hanging on my walls, are two heavy 
muzzle-loading rifles with barrels 40 inches in length 
and of large bore. Both are famous bear rifles from 
the Snaasa district, and one of them, bearing the name 
“Makalausa” (literally: incomparable), belonged to 
the famous Vaag family of hunters, and was used by 
the great hunter Jens Gaundalen. In the stock are 
sixteen silver nails, one for each bear killed with it. 
The other rifle, which is of about the same length, and 
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weighs some 15 Ibs., is said to have belonged to the 
well-known bear hunter, Butulf Gifstad of Snaasa, and 
was at one time used in arctic hunting in Spitzbergen. 

He certainly must have been a powerful man who 
handled such a young cannon in an elk forest. 

The head of elk in Trgndelagen must have been at 
its highest around the latter part of last century, which 
was the golden age of elk-hunting in Norway. Since 
then the numbers of elk have gradually decreased until, 
by the end of the great world War, they were exceed- 
ingly scarce. The cause of the disappearance of this 
grand game animal must be ascribed partly to a too 
intensive hunting, and possibly also to disease, as from 
what I have learned from woodsmen, considerable 
numbers of dead elk were found in the forests of 
Namdalen and the adjoining districts. 

It may be of interest to mention here what the author 
Johs. Kjesbu says about the elk in his book on the game 
of Trgndelagen. It appears that around the year 
1800 there were so few elk in Trgndelagen that it might 
have been considered as extinct. The depredations 
of the large packs of wolves, and also the extensive use 
by the peasants of pitfalls and other traps, were believed 
to have caused this wholesale extermination. 

Then in the year 1818 came the first game laws 
protecting the elk and other game, which helped a great 
deal, and at the same time the wolves were growing 
less numerous. Finally, around the ’sixties, a few elk 
again began to appear in their old haunts, probably 
_ immigrants from the large forests of sterdalen to the 
south, where a small stock\of elk had remained. 

The Snaasa district, the Sanddgla valley, and the 
Namdal have been visited by great numbers of foreign 
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sportsmen, notably Germans, Austrians, and a few 
Englishmen. One of the best known of the German 
sportsmen is Mr. Otto Schultz, who many years ago 
came to Norway to hunt elk, and who in later years 
settled down here on his beautiful estate at Egge, 
near Steinkjer. 

Schultz was a keen sportsman, and in the course of 
his long stay in this country he brought many wonder- 
ful heads out of the forests of Ogndalen, Roktdalen, 
and Luru, etc. Inhis home at Egge there is a collection 
of Norwegian elk antlers which, undoubtedly, are the 
best in the world. 

It was as the guest of Mr. Otto Schultz that I went 
to Snaasa for the first time. I was really on my way 
to Namdalen, where I was to shoot in the elk forest 
belonging to one of my friends, when I met Mr. Schultz 
in Steinkjer, and he had little difficulty in persuading 
me to join him instead, as that year he had taken the 
two excellent Government forests, Luru and Grae- 
saamoen, and his hunting companion had failed him 
at the last moment. 

We were soon on board the small steamer which 
plies on the Snaasa lake, and steamed northwards, in 
the most wonderful sunshine, to Sem, a small cluster 
of buildings at the northern end of the lake. 

The main highway to Grong and Namdalen continues 
straight northwards along the foot of the range of the 
Gjeitfjeldene, but we stowed ourselves and our outfit 
into a cart and drove off eastwards along a narrow 
country road.. After a couple of hours driving we 
reached the farm Almo, which lies close to the large 
forests which stretch without a break far into the 
mountains to the east. Here we were most hospitably 
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received by the owner of the farm, old Johannes Almo, 
and his son-in-law, Ole Agle, who was managing the 
farm. 

As at that time I had no elk hound of my own, and 
also needed a man familiar with the country I was to 
hunt in, a message was despatched to a nephew of old. 


Johannes, Lorents Moum by name, hailing from the 


farm Moum, on the western side of the lake, and he 
arrived next morning with his dog “ Flink.”’ 

The Luru forest begins not far from the Grong 
highway and follows the course of the Luru river 
eastwards between the lofty Rangtjern mountains, the 
Grisbak and Bugvas mountains to the north, and the 
Andor and Halbu mountains to the south, and reaches 
as far east as the peaks Gauptjernakslen and Luru- 
sneisa, the latter a curious sugar-loaf hill far away in 
the bare “‘fjeld.”’ 

Like most of the Government forests in these parts, 
the Luru forest consists chiefly of bare mountain 
plateaux, large, swampy expanses and lakes, and the 
extent of these forests is enormous. What may be 
termed really good elk ground is only to be found along 
the river courses and lakes, where there is a sparse 
growth of pine and fir. 

In the eastern part of the Luru district lies the 
Governinent forest of Graesaamoen, which was to be 
my particular hunting ground, with my headquarters 
in the small farm Graesaamoen, while Mr. Schultz 
was to take up his quarters at the Mossaeter, a small 
forest hut about in the centre of the Luru forest. 

It was on the 19th of September, in the early morn- 
ing, that Lorents and I set out into the forest, accom- 
panied by a man and a pack-horse carrying our small 
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store of provisions. It had been raining during the 
night and the sky was still overcast, and the gorgeous 
colouring of the trees lining the ridges made it clear 
that we were already well on in the autumn. 

After about an hour’s walk we left the forest and 
struck the Storaas river, which flows from-the eastward 
out by the Seisjgen lake, and just opposite us was 
Andor mountain, around which we were to pass. The 
ground was soft and swampy, so I envied Lorents his 
native moccasins or ‘“‘komager,” lined with “senne- 
grass” (carex visicaria), a kind of sedge which grows 
along the lakes and rivers and will keep.one dry on any 
kind of ground. 

In those days there were plenty of game birds in 
the forests, and every now and then we would flush 
Black game (Tetrao tetrix), so I put shot cartridges into 
my small 28 bore ball and shot gun, and soon brought 
down two fat hens, a welcome addition to our store of 
provisions. 

As we proceeded, the forest got more and more 
open. At this altitude the trees were mostly fir, with 
birch and an occasional rowan, and there were great 
expanses of open soft muskeg, where one sank in far up 
the leg, making it rather heavy going for someone as 
out of condition as I was at the time. 7 

The trail we were walking along followed the course 
of the river, and towards noon we reached the Almo- 
seters,* which are very picturesquely situated,° one 
on each side of the stream. I peeped through the 
window of one and found it spotlessly clean and well 
kept, like everything else in Snaasa. Here we found 
a boat, which we used to get across the river, and 


*Seter: Norwegian word for small, outlying farm, used only in summer, 
to which the peasants move with their cattle, and make cheese and butter. 
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continued on our way, passing a beautiful little tarn, 
the Andortjern, and on a green meadow close by lies 
the Andortjern seter, where we made a halt and had 
a snack of food. 

The man with the pack-horse took the shortest 
route to Graesaamoen, while Lorents and I skirted the 
slopes of the Andor Mountain to look for signs of elk, 
and here and there I found the tracks of tame reindeer, 
so concluded that we had Lapps for neighbours. In 


these northern mountains bordering on Sweden a con- 


siderable number of Lapps move about with their herds 
of reindeer, and when westerly winds have been blowing 
for a time, they cannot prevent their deer from straying 
down into the forests, to the great annoyance of those 
who have taken the elk hunting rights, as the elk 
hound will follow the scent of a reindeer just as readily 
as that of an elk. 

We had reached a considerable height, and below 
us stretched the large expanse of the Andor lake, 
surrounded by large, yellow-brown flats of open, 
swampy ground, with a scattered growth of fir trees. 
Andor lake was said to contain very large trout, but 
_I have never had an opportunity to fish there. 

From the lake the large, swampy flats reach west- 
ward in one continuous stretch down to the Luru river 
and Graesaamoen, and all about in the distance rise 
lofty mountains, giving to the landscape a peculiar 
beauty and a charm of its own. 

We continued our way along the slopes of the Halbu 
Mountain towards Graesaamoen, and here the dog, 
“Flink,’”’ got the scent of elk. ‘‘Flink”’ was one of those 
long-legged and short-haired elk hounds which are 
often seen here in the north. He would hardly have 
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created a sensation at a dog show, and he was no longer 
young, but I must say that I have never seen a more 
trustworthy hound at following a scent. 

The hound began to lead us down towards some 
small swamps bordered by a cluster of trees, and I 
followed it, keeping the rifle ready. Then, after a certain 
amount of manceuvring, we at last heard the elk in 
amongst the trees, and immediately afterwards Lorents 
caught sight of it. Getting out the binoculars, I soon 
ascertained that it was a young bull carrying very 
small antlers, so I had no intention of shooting, to the 
great annoyance of Lorents, who intimated that it 
carried just as much and as good meat as any other elk. 

“Flink,” too, thought this was a strange proceeding, 
and evidently could not understand why the shot from 
the rifle failed to come, so sulked for the rest of the way. 

As IJ shall often be mentioning the elk hound in these 
pages, a few words about the various forms of elk 
hunting in Norway may not be amiss. 

Two distinct methods are employed, according to 
the character of the country, and in both the use of the 
trained elk hound is a most important part. 

Should the reader be under the mistaken impression 
that assistance from a dog in hunting elk in any way 
detracts from the quality of the sport, I would point 
out emphatically that this is not the case. Elk hunting 
as carried on in Norway and in certain parts of Sweden, 
especially the hunting with the “loose hound,” taxes 
the woodcraft and the powers of endurance of the 
hunter far more than any other form of field sport that 
I know. ; 

I feel certain that the great majority of the sporting 
men who think a lot of themselves for having bagged a 
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moose or two in Canada or Alaska, and whom I have 
_ seen contemptuously shrugging their shoulders when 
_ they heard that we over here use a dog to help us, 
would pretty soon find out their mistake were they to _ 
_ try it, for as that able sportsman and writer, Mr. Abel 
. Chapman, has written in his book, ‘‘ Wild Norway” :— 
‘ “After a certain age—call it forty—some of us 
“would need new machinery for that work, triple 
“expansion, with forced draught, and two hundred 
“pound pressure to the inch.” 

Moreover, I cannot help thinking that to thé dog 
lover, working with such a highly intelligent animal 
as the Norwegian elk hound adds ereavy to the charm 
of this particular sport. 

Leash hound hunting is really still hunting pure 
and simple, only substituting the nose of the dog for 
the trained ears and eyes of the Indian or professional 
guide. And compared with the moose of the American 
continent, our elk is so scarce, that if we relied solely 
upon our human senses to bag it during our short 
season, the results would be small indeed. 

In the dense and wide forest areas of Southern 
Norway, even still hunting with the “leash hound” 
does not bring satisfactory returns, and just as in 
Eastern Canada “moose calling” must be resorted to, 
we have developed the “loose hound” method of 
hunting in densely-wooded country. As I trust the 
reader will get a fair idea of the former method by 
perusing these pages, I shall here confine myself to 
the latter. 

Both kinds of elk hound belong to the same breed, 
the “Grey Norwegian Deer Hound”; but while all 
that is asked of the leash hound are a good nose and the 
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ability to keep absolutely quiet in the presence of elk, 
the other kind needs certain other qualities besides a 
long period of training; so a really first-class loose 
hound is hard to obtain, and commands a very high 
price. But let me attempt to give a picture of a typical 
day after elk with the loose hound : 

It is early on a cold morning, with hoar frost on 
the ground when you start out, with your companion 
leading your “loose hound” on a leash and carrying a 
small rucksack containing your food, coffee pot, and 
other necessaries. You yourself are lightly clad and 
only carry your rifle, cartridges, and field glasses. 

As you work up against the wind the dog begins to 
get interested, sniffing the air, and finally you get on 
to some fairly fresh tracks, made last night perhaps. 
If the tracks seem to be those of a good bull, the dog is 
slipped and disappears in the forest after a few casts 
backwards and forwards. You continue slowly in the 
general direction in which he has gone, listening at 
‘intervals for the baying, which means that the dog has 
found and is holding the quarry. 

-No sound breaks the stillness of the morning, 
however, and you walk up to the top of the ridge 
whence you will have a view of the surrounding forest 
and where you will have a better chance of hearing © 
the hound. 

Then finally from somewhere down the valley 
comes “woof,” “woof,” “woof,” the deep baying of 
“Finn,” and you experience a wonderful thrill as you 
set out in the direction of the baying, running as hard 
as you can and the nature of the ground: will permit. 

After a while the baying stops, or perhaps you may 
be deep down in some gully where it cannot be heard. 
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When next you hear the baying it has moved 
_ further on to some wooded hill, where the elk has 
evidently made a stand, as the baying now comes 
> steadily from one spot, urging you to put on your best 
speed. ; 
You thought yourself a good runner, but that steep 


* hill covered with dead branches and windfalls taxes 


your powers to the utmost. Hot and blown you reach 
the top at last and can hear “Finn” baying furiously 
over in the next valley, as the elk has again moved 
on. a 

You plunge down the other side of the hill, your 
heart beating and lungs near bursting. Then suddenly 
your foot catches in a dead branch and you go head 
over heels, plunging your rifle barrels deep into the soft 
moss-covered earth (always have a strong leather 
muzzle protector). No doubt you curse a little, but 
somehow manage to pick yourself up again none the 
worse for your tumble, and blow the dirt out of the 
barrels. 

On you run, splashing through brooks and bogs, the 
sweat pouring down your face. After a while you get 
a sour taste as of blood in your mouth and a fog appears 
before your eyes. Then again the deep baying of the 
hound is carried to you on the wind, and you forget 
your tiredness and make one more desperate effort. 
There at last, in a little clearing, you can see “Finn” 
jumping about a large, greyish animal. Is it a bull? 
Yes! Youcatch a glimpse of the antlers gleaming in the 
sun. 
The bull charges now and then, but the dog keeps 
nimbly out of reach of those formidable forefeet. 
Quickly testing the wind, you find it blowing from the 
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elk towards you, and while the dog keeps the elk’s 
attention, you slip over the intervening space. 

You try to still the wild thumping of your heart, 
up comes the rifle, wobbling, you grip it hard, and for 
one moment the little white bead covers the shoulder 
in the right spot, a squeeze of your finger and all is over. 
The bull crashes to earth with “Finn” hanging for dear 
life on to one ear. 

Then you suddenly become aware of a numbness 
in your legs and of the fact that you are a very tired 
man indeed. After a while your companion turns up 
with the rucksack, a fire is built, and soon the small 
coffee pot emits the most delicious odours, and you find 
life worth living after all. 


CHAPTER XVII 


GRAESAAMOEN. AN ‘‘UNEVEN EIGHTEEN POINTER.” 
A RUNNING SHOT. 


WE were well received at Graesaamoen by the owner, 
Nils, and his wife. They only lived there during the 
summer, as Nils owned a farm down in the valley, 
using Graesaamoen only as a “‘seter.” 

The place consisted of two two-storied log houses 
and a barn, and stood on a green meadow, part of the 
large flats mentioned above and not far from the Luru 
river. Nils usually lived in one of the houses, while two 
families of Lapps occupied the other. 

Being rather tired after our march I went early 
to bed and slept soundly, although the night was 
bitterly cold and the bed boasted only one thin blanket 
as cover. 

It was a fine day when we set out next morning, 
but there was not a breath of wind. As we were ex- 
pecting easterly winds later in the day we went towards 
the Halbu Mountain, intending to get as far westward 
as possible in order to have a good wind on the return 
home. This was not to be, however, as the wind came 
from the west instead and we had to make a complete 
change in our plans. 

I saw many tracks of elk about, and some were so 
fresh that the hound pulled on them, but all seemed to 
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have been made by small animals, so we did not follow 
them for long. 

When, later in the day, we finally got into the bit 
of forest on which I had set my greatest hopes, I found 
it over-run with tame reindeer, which most completely 
spoilt any chances we might have had. Every time 
the hound got a scent it proved to be reindeer, the 
whole forest was full of them, and I must confess that 
I wished both the Lapps and their deer transported to 
a hotter clime. 

When next morning I looked out of the window I 
saw the Lapps, two men and two women, and their 
dogs, setting out towards the eastern mountains to 
gather their reindeer, so if I kept to the western part 
of the elk forest there was a chance that I might be left 
alone. We got off rather early and followed the main 
valley westwards till we found a place where we could 
get across the Luru river, and then swung back east 
again, keeping to the higher levels. 

The forest was rather dense in places and the going 
extremely rough. The hound, “Flink,’’ soon got scent 
of elk, but when we got on to the track itself, it seemed 
to have been made by a small animal, and as I still had 
somewhat exaggerated notions about the size of the 
Snaasa elk, I left this track in the hope of finding 
something better. 

Striking out for the timber line we soon got up on the 
plateau, and here we found old reindeer tracks every- 
where, but also some elk tracks, and after a while the 
hound again got the scent of deer and led us downwards 
through the region of birches and on to the large 
swamps near the river. Here we struck the tracks, 
which proved to be those of a bull and a cow, but the 
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tracks of the bull did not look particularly large; 
however, we decided to follow them for a while, and as 
is so often the case, when I saw the prints on different 
kinds of ground, I began to realize that the fellow who 
had made them wasn’t so small after all. 

The elk had been walking quietly and in the direction 
of the Luru, which here divides into several small 
channels with densely-wooded islands between, the 
Luruholmene by name. The tracks led across’the river 
and we got thoroughly wet in crossing. ; 

The forest on the other side proved to be rather’'dense 
and the light was quite dim among the tree stems. 
Then “Flink” got uncertain as to the direction, and as 
the elk had been trampling all over the place, the dog 
led us in all directions. 

Suddenly there came a gust of wind, bringing with it 
that peculiar, rank smell of a bull elk in rut, and whis- 
pering to Lorents to remain where he was with the 
hound I crept carefully forward. 

The stench grew stronger and stronger, till at last 
I passed a quite fresh wallow, or “brunsta” as we call 
it in Norway, where the bull had been digging. I 
kept slowly on pace by pace, carefully avoiding dry 
twigs, with the rifle in readiness and keeping a keen 
look-out among the tree stems. 

At length, to the left of me, I caught sight of a large, 
darkish body, nearly hidden by a clump of bushes, 
but a pair of large shovel-shaped antlers were faintly 
visible above the leaves. The bull had seen me and 
was on the point of taking flight, so I had to shoot 
at the spot where I thought the shoulder ought to 
be, and gave him both barrels in quick succession. 
The bull threw itself about and disappeared among 
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the trees, none of the bullets seeming to have touched 
it; 

I had just returned from a long shooting expedition 
in Africa, and on account of the world war and the 
many disagreeable inspections by war ships on the way 
home, I had dumped the whole of my store of sporting 
ammunition overboard and had had to fall back on 
my old Savage .303 bore repeater and a small 28 bore 
Westley Richards ball and shot gun, for which I still 
had a few cartridges. It was the latter gun I was using, 
and the large hollow brass-capped bullets had evidently 
broken to pieces in the bushes. 

Lorents now came running up with the hound, and 
old ‘“Flink” was whimpering with disappointment. 
Curiously enough this whimpering of “Flink’s” was 
always a sure sign that the animal we were pursuing 
at the time had taken alarm and was running, no 
matter how far in front of us the elk might be, and I 
never could understand how the dog knew it. 

As we got out from among the trees I saw a large 
oblong swamp in front of us, and we were just in time to 
catch a glimpse of the bull as it entered the trees on 
the other side and emerged again accompanied by a 
cow. Then they swung eastwards, following the direc- 
tion of the valley, and did not seem to be in any 
particular hurry. 

Having lost confidence in the ball and shot gun for 
this kind of shooting, I took the old Savage rifle, which 
Lorents was fortunately carrying, and we set out after 
the elk, as I still had a faint hope that we might get up 
with them again. 

The wind, unfortunately, blew from ste west, so 
we cut up towards timber-line and followed the fleeing - 
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_ elk, running parallel to them but at a somewhat higher 
_ level, so as not to give them our wind. 

_Lorents got a short glimpse of them somewhere 
and I made a determined dash, getting just near enough 
to see the cow disappear over a small ridge. I was 
- getting rather tired and blown by now, but managed 
~ to cross the ridge in time to see both animals trotting 
along an open bog. I sent a bullet after the bull, 
which swerved to one side, and I got in another quick 
_ shot which made it leave the cow and turn back west- 
ward again, and the next shot brought it dow in a 
heap, the great body ploughing a furrow in the soft, 
boggy ground. 

It looked a grand animal as it lay there, with power- 
ful shovel-shaped antlers, nine points on one and six on 
the other, making it what the Germans call an uneven 
eighteen-pointer, with a spread of just over 47 inches. 

It had been raining in showers most of the day, 
with intervals when the sun shone forth, but it now 
started pouring down in earnest, so we hurriedly made 
a small fire, and while old “Flink,” with an air of 
proprietorship, was sniffing over the dead bull and now 
and then tearing out a mouthful of hairs from the shaggy 
hide, we soon got the small kettle boiling and had a 
snack of food and some hot tea. We only took out 
the entrails of the elk, leaving the skinning and butcher- 
ing for another day, and set out for Graesaamoen. 

Not very far from the dead elk we came on the quite 
fresh tracks of another, which had been travelling 
towards us from the east but had turned right about, 
probably frightened by my shots, and gone up the 
slopes of the Halbu Mountain. This promised well 
for the future. 
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There was great joy at Graesaamoen that night when 
we returned with the good news, and not the least 
joyous at the prospect of fresh elk meat were the two 
Lapp women. 

I very soon established the most. friendly relations 
with these interesting people, especially when they had 
discovered that now and then a dram of spirits might 
be had, and I took the opportunity to get some lessons 
in the art of correctly stuffing the native ‘‘komager” 
with the senne-grass, as I had already recognized the 
excellent qualities of this particular footwear and 
adopted it, using a spare pair which Lorents had. 

The Snaasa “‘komager’” are somewhat different 
from those used by the Lapps. Both are made on the 
moccasin pattern, but the former are more solidly 
made and have a thin sole and a low heel studded with 
nails, which prevents the wearer from slipping con- 
tinually on wet ground. When these “komager” 
are well greased and stuffed with a thick layer of senne- 
grass, one may walk the whole day through swampy 
ground and in water without getting wet, as the grass 
inside the ‘‘komager” absorbs the moisture completely, 
and, best of all, such a thing as sore feet is unknown. 

Then a period of nasty weather set in and I had 
had no luck hunting of late, so as the bad weather 
continued I decided to take a day off. The Lapps’ 
had that day set out for the mountains to drive back a 
herd of deer to be butchered, and in the afternoon 
the deer were rounded up on the flat to the east of the 
farm, and I went over to have a look at them. 

There were some forty to fifty deer in all, and many 
were fine stags carrying large antlers. These deer were 
rather larger in body than is usual with tame reindeer, 
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though the various breeds or races of tame deer vary 
greatly as to size. I was particularly struck with the 
antlers carried by one stag. The left antler was com- 
paratively thin, while the right one was of an unusual 
thickness: and covered with a lot of irregular excres- 
cences which continued out on the brow antler. The 
head reminded me somewhat of those abnormal roe 
deer heads which are now and then seen and are called 
by the Germans “‘perruques.”” So I told the Lapps to 
butcher this stag and bought the head as a curiosity. 

It is undoubtedly most instructive for a big game 
hunter to watch such past masters at skinning and 
butchering as the Lapps. The work was done with 
incredible dispatch, and practically not a particle of 
entrails or blood was wasted. The castration of the 
stags was done in the Lapps’ usual, though most dis- 
gusting, manner, and the antlers were sawn off after- 
wards. These reindeer are pretty strong animals, and 
it took three powerful Lapps to throw them once they 
had been caught by the lasso. 

During the night Nils Graesaamoen made a trip 
over to the Andor lake and returned in the morning 
with a large basket full of big, fat trout, beautiful fish 
they were, for, as I have said, the trout of the Andor 
lake attain great size, and Nils told me that the well- 
known sportsman and angler and head of the forestry 
department of the district, Mr. Preuthun, had hooked 
some enormous trout in this lake, but they had all 
escaped with part of his tackle. 

Nils made a short trip down to the main valley to 
get men with pack-horses to fetch the elk meat, and 
returned with news from Mr. Schultz, who it appeared 
had killed a good bull, but had been troubled a lot by 
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poachers, who were said to have killed a bull in the Luru 
forest. Such things unfortunately happen now and 
then, especially in the forests which lie close to the 
densely populated valleys. 

I had been thinking of paying Mr. Schultz a visit at 
his lodge, the Mossaeter, but decided to make another 
attempt to get a good bull in Graesaamoen. — 

It had been raining steadily all night, and the fog 
was lying like a heavy, grey blanket over the forest 
when Lorents and I set out next morning. I had 
intended crossing to the other side of the Luru river 
and hunting westwards towards the Mossaeter, but 
that would have entailed first crossing the Svartkjens- 
brook which was in full flood, and the two swaying, 
slippery tree stems which formed the bridge could not 
be negotiated with the dog, so we had to alter our plans 
at the last moment and set out towards the Andor 
lake and the large open flats in that direction. 

The rain kept pouring down steadily, and we gradu- 
ally got soaked through, a fact which, of course, no 
hunter worthy the name should worry about, but 
which, nevertheless, is exceedingly disagreeable. The 
wind, too, shifted, and finally blew from the south, so 
in a way our choice of route had been fortunate. 

“Flink” had pulled on the leash several times and 
had rescued us from the dull and indifferent mood one 
so easily falls into in such dreary weather, but each 
time the cause had been some of these wretched tame 
reindeer, of which by then I was heartily sick. 

Then, as if tomake some amends, it stopped raining, 
and little by little it cleared up. The wind.-also veered 
to the north, and we walked along towards the Andor 
Mountain with the lake on our left hand. Presently 
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“Flink” again began pulling on the leash, and after 


_ some searching back and forth out on a bog, led us 
_ straight up the mountain towards the timber-line. 
When we got up on the slopes there was a wide, 
unrestricted view, so I got out the binoculars and 
- closely examined the country in front of us, and soon 


‘ noticed a dark object far away, which seemed to be 


moving. A little later I could distinguish a cow elk 
and a calf, and somewhat further on in a clump of small 


mountain birch I made out the bull, not a big fellow, 


who was butting the birch stems with his small antlers. 

Lorents seemed to recognize it as the small fellow 
we had encountered on our trip to Graesaamoen on 
the first day, and as the big bulls seemed to be rather 
few and far between, I decided to stalk it. 

There was no cover anywhere, and I found I should 
have to make a detour up on the mountain, so left 
Lorents with the dog. The wind kept steadily from one 
direction, all I had to do was to keep out of sight, 
the only real danger being the loud sucking noise made 
when extricating my ‘‘komager” from the soft, boggy 
ground. 

At length I reached a small, low mound which I 
had marked down from below, but could only see the 
head of the cow, so I retreated carefully and crept 
forward along the foot of the mound. When again I 
caught sight of the cow it appeared to have become 
uneasy. It may have heard me, and before I knew 
anything all three of them in a bunch rushed out of the 
clump of birches and ran down the mountain side in 
such a manner that it was impossible to get a clear 
shot at the bull. 

When about 200 yards away the bull edged out a 
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little to one side and I got in one of those running 
shots which, when successful, always give one an 
intense satisfaction, even though the trophy itself is 
insignificant. 

My position was much higher than that of the run- 
ning elk, and the bullet from my old Savage entered 
between the shoulders of the bull, travelling forward 
and killing it instantly. The large body slid along 
several yards from its own impetus. 

As we were not very far from Graesaamoen, Lorents 
set off to fetch Nils to assist us with the butchering, 
and while he was away I boiled some tea and began 
skinning the bull. The others returned in a couple 
of hours and completed the task.. 

On the 27th we left Graesaamoen for good. It was 
snowing heavily in the morning, and when one of the 
Lapp women showed herself in the door, I promised 
her a large drink if she could work some good weather 
for us ; Lapps and Finns being considered great hands 
at such witchcraft. The result was not quite what I 
had wished for, as the snow merely turned into pouring 
rain, so the drink was most certainly wasted. 

We kept to the southern bank of the Luru, and 
when passing by the forestry hut, Bggsetsaeter, we 


found two foresters there, and made a short halt to get _ 


some hot coffee. At this point the valley becomes very 
narrow, with steep, wooded slopes of pine on both sides, 
making the country an extremely difficult one to hunt 
over with the leash hound. 

We reached the Mossaeter about three o’clock in 
the afternoon and found a huge kettle of elk soup 
bubbling on the stove. Oh! that elk soup of Schultz ! 
I shall never forget it—made from the breastbone of 
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the elk, with the heart and kidneys and a lot of fat ; it 
_ Was strong enough to knock a man off his legs. 
5 Schultz had killed a nice bull with nine points, and 
a couple of days later he had got within range of another 
bull in company with a cow. At the critical moment, 
- however, his Mauser repeater had jammed, and his 
~ companion, Peter Agle, had wounded the bull without 
getting it. Agle returned that evening and had shot 
a small bull but had found no sign of the wounded one. 

Schultz told me that during the first day’s hunting 
he had seen a small pack of four wolves, but téo far 
off to enable him to shoot, and from various reports 
it appeared that the wolves had been working con- 
siderable havoc among the live stock in Snaasa, es- 
pecially among the tame reindeer of the Lapps, and 
there was every reason to believe that the elk, too, 
would suffer. . 

After a pleasant stay of a few days at the Mossaeter, 
Lorents and I moved further west along the Luru 
river, our goal being the Lona saeter, a forestry hut 
of the same type as the Mossaeter, but situated on the 
most westerly marches of the forest. 

We were approaching the Lona saeter in the after- 
noon when the hound began pulling on the leash and 
we soon came on the fresh tracks of a man, most 
certainly a poacher. Not long afterwards we heard 
four shots in quick succession, but they were fired on 
_ the opposite side of the Luru river, and as there was 
too much water to attempt crossing the river here, I 
could do nothing. 

In a small hut close to the Lona saeter we found 
some men making ditches, working on contract for 
the Forestry Department. 
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The next day was the last of the open season, and 
the weather was beastly with rain and snow in a suitable 
mixture, so I had very little hope when Lorents and I 
set out that morning. However we found a bull in the 
Lersjghggden, which I shot. 

That evening I invited our neehbalies to dinner, 
and decided that Schultz’s elk soup was just the thing 
for such an occasion, but realizing that this powerful 
stuff would most effectively spoil my night’s rest, I had 
carefully laid aside the undercut from the last elk, 
with a view to making a delicious roast. To my horror 
I found both undercuts gone! A discreet inquiry 
showed that the men had quite innocently dumped 
both undercuts into the steaming kettle ! 

Next morning we packed our gear, cleaned up the 
cabin, and while there was a lull in the weather, we 
bade goodbye to our friends and set out across the 
mountain and down to the farm Kjenneraasen on the 
main road to Grong. 

When we got up above timber-line it was blowing 
a gale, and the snow was drifting thickly. While 
passing a large, open bog an enormous capercaillie 
(Tetrvao urogallus) came sailing on the storm with 
outstretched wings and alighted in a gnarled dry fir 
tree in the middle of the bog. The great bird hung 
on in desperation, while the gusts of wind shook the 
whole tree. I attempted to keep the bead steady on the 
“caper,” but in vain. Six times in succession I missed, 
and when at last I shouted at him he flew off. 

Our adventures were not yet over, however, as 
when we were drawing near to a clump of birches at 
the entrance to a small gully, out stalked a grand bull 
elk with large and massive antlers. (I counted twelve 
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points.) He looked us over quietly, and when satis- 

fied, turned majestically about and trotted off as if 
he knew quite well that the close season had begun 
¢ that very day. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


GRAESAAMOEN AGAIN. A NEW ELK HOUND. THREE 
ELKS BAGGED 


ANOTHER autumn had made its appearance in 
Snaasa, and when somewhat late in the shooting season 
I went ashore from the steamer .at Sem, I found 
Lorents waiting on the wharf, and with him a fine young 
elk hound which he had kept for me during the winter. 
It was a son of old “ Flink,’’ but of an entirely different 
type, more thick-set and compact, with a small and 
beautiful head and a fine, curling tail. 

We reached our quarters at Graesaamoen on the 
following day, and here we found that Nils had soid 
his farm down in the valley and made Graesaamoen his 
permanent home. The tame reindeer were there still, 
the Lapps living in a tent at the edge of the large bog 
not very far from the farm, and, when passing by, | 
called at their tent and greeted my old acquaintances 
from last year, and incidentally bought a large bundle © 
of Senne-grass for my “komager.”’ 

It was a rainy morning with a westerly wind, our 
first hunting day, but I shot a good bull up on the bare 
plateau by the Finbu lake. 

I took with me the young dog, “ Bjgnn,’”’ which 
behaved splendidly, and seemed to have an excellent 
nose and to know how to keep absolutely quiet in the 
presence of elk, which is the main desideratum in a 
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leash hound. When the elk was lying dead, however, 
and the youngster attempted to imitate his dad in 
biting and worrying the dead animal, old “Flink” 
went for him tooth and nail, and gave him a sound 
licking, to teach him better manners. 

There were many elk in the forest that year, but 
the reindeer, too, were everywhere, so for some days I 
had no luck. Then one evening a large drove of cattle 
came across the mountain from Lierne, close to the 
Swedish border. There were two men and a woman 
with the drove, and they halted for the night at Grae- 
saamoen, going on next morning to Snaasa, where they 
were to’trade their cattle. 

At last it stopped raining, though the west wind 
continued to blow. Westerly winds mean wet weather 
and northerly and easterly winds dry weather at most 
places in Norway, except in the extreme south on the 
Oslo fiord, where easterly winds mean wet weather. 

About nine o’clock in the morning we set out, 
following the Luru river down the western bank, taking 
both hounds with us. There are a lot of small conical 
hillocks along the river course, all of them fairly 
densely wooded, and the rather faint breeze chopped 
and changed from all directions, making it most 
difficult hunting weather. 

In one of these hillocks the dogs began pulling on 
the leash, and they took us westwards down towards 
the river, and we soon came on the fresh tracks of a cow 
and a calf. So late in the shooting season there is 
nearly always a chance of a bull being in their company, 
even though he keep somewhat apart from the cow, 
and one does not actually come on his tracks, so we 
kept following the spoor, which soon began twisting 
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and turning on itself. I now and then noticed gusts 
of wind fanning the back of my neck, and knew we 
would have to make short cuts to the sides to prevent 
the elk getting our wind during one of their many 
circles. Old ‘‘Flink” never liked to be pulled off a 
hot scent in this manner, and he strained against the 
leash, casting the most comically dissatisfied glances up 
at his master. 

Hunting in this way is slow work, but the utmost 
care is necessary under such weather conditions, and 
usually pays in the long run, and we soon knew from the 
behaviour of the two dogs that the elk could not be far 
off. The ground was everywhere covered with a layer 
of dry twigs and branches left over from earlier lumber- 
ing activities, so it was nearly impossible to move 
about without making a sound. . 

At length ‘‘ Flink’s” tail curled up over his back, a 
sure sign that the animals were near, and we increased 
our stealth. 

We had reached the banks of a small, babbling 
brook, on the other side of which was a small, low ridge 
with an old moss-covered stump. I thought I saw 
something dark in between the stems, and while I was 
getting out my binoculars, Lorents gripped me hard 
about the arm, pointing towards a small opening in ~ 
the forest. There, not fifty yards away, a large cow 
elk was quietly feeding, and, thanks to our stealthy 
advance, had heard nothing. While we were debating 
in whispers whether she was alone or in company with 
a bull, a small calf appeared from among the trees. 

I decided to attempt taking a photograph of them 
while they were feeding quietly back and forth, and 
steadily getting closer. At length the calf lay down, 
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while the cow remained standing. Leaving my rifle on 
the ground, I carefully got out my camera and crept 
soundlessly up behind that old moss-covered stump, 
and from there I succeeded in getting a snap shot of 
the calf. 

. Now the two dogs could not see the elk where they 
were lying, but the scent was so strong that the tension 
got too much for old “Flink,’’ and he gave a faint 
whimper, and Lorents had his hands full preventing 
him from giving the show away. I made ‘Signs to 
Lorents to try to retreat a little with the dogs, and 
this he did, but, unfortunately, snapped a dry twig. 
Immediately the head of the cow elk went up, and she 
remained tense and listening for a long time. 

I happened to have my head halfway above the 
stump, and it seemed to me as though those large, 
brown eyes were piercing me through and through. I 
remained absolutely motionless, not even daring to 
wink an eye, until at length the cow started feeding 
again, but even then she would now and then cast a 
suspicious glance in our direction. 

As I turned round towards—Lorents I saw him 
making some funny signs, and at last understood that 
he must have discovered the bull somewhere. My 
rifle was unfortunately lying some way behind me, 
and as I carefully crept over to retrieve it, I, too, got a 
glimpse of the bull in amongst the trees to the right of 
us, but I must have been careless and made a noise, as 
the cow took alarm and ran off, accompanied by her 
calf. A moment afterwards and I saw them passing a 
small gap among the trees at full speed. 

Thinking that possibly the bull would also come past 
this same gap and expose itself, I watched intently 
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with the rifle in readiness, and a few moments afterwards 
a large antlered head shot out into the small opening, 
but the rifle rang out at the same moment, and the bull 
came down in a heap, stone dead. 

As the bull fell over I caught a glimpse of a fine left 
antler, but when I went up to examine my prize, I 
found that the right antler was malformed and only 
consisted of one solitary spike, thus spoiling a fine 
trophy. The bull was a very big animal, and the stalk 
had certainly been most exciting. The bullet had hit 
in the shoulder, possibly a little high, and I found it 
mushroomed under the skin on the opposite side, an 
ideal effect. As it was still rather early in the day, 
and we were not far from the farm, I sent Lorents back 
to fetch Nils to help us with the meat. 


It was a still, dull morning, the fog lying low over the 
forest and marshes, but little by little the sun got the 
upper hand, and with the assistance of a light breeze 
from the west, the fog was swept away, and we got one 
of those wonderful days which, to a certain extent, make 
amends for all the nasty weather a sportsman may 
experience in Norway during the late autumn. 

We had been waiting for such a day to get up above 
timber-line, and had thoughts on a hollow, close to the 
Finbu lake, up on the plateau under the Bugvas 
mountains. 

In order to get across the Luru we had to make use 
of Nils’ joke of a boat, which I had playfully dubbed 
the “Lusitania.”’ It needed no more than about two 
oar-strokes to take us across the river here, but the 
water was always on a level with the thwarts before 
we reached the other side. On the way up through 
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the belt of birches the dogs got the scent of elk, but soon 
lost it again, and when we reached the plateau we sat 
down at the foot of an enormous old fir tree to enjoy 
the magnificent view. The curious horn of the peak 
Lurusneisa stood sharply outlined against the steel- 
blue autumn sky, and farther to the south we could 
look far into the Swedish mountains beyond Gaundalen. 
The birches, the rowan, and the heather had all taken 
on their gorgeous autumnal colourings, and formed a 
wonderful contrast to the more sombre slopes “of pine 
and fir over towards the lake Seisjgen, while Here and 
there scattered mountain tarns glistened blue in the 
morning sun. 

As the wind seemed to be coming definitely from the 
west, we followed the slope towards the Finbu lake, 
but had not gone very far before both dogs seemed to 
get a strong whiff of something and pulled on the leashes. 

They took the downhill direction towards a small 
grove of birch and fir trees below us, and as we got 
closer the scent became so strong that it seemed to me 
that the elk must be in that very grove. 

Then we found fresh spoor, made that morning, 
and halted a little to see where the dogs wanted to go. 
There seemed to be no hesitation whatever on their 
part, and they led us straight on to the grove. 

When we reached the fringe of trees I lay down, ~ 
listening with my ear to the ground, and could dis- 
tinctly hear some hollow sounds as if heavy animals 
were moving about, and as I well knew that two 
men and two dogs could not hope to move with 
sufficient stealth, I told Lorents to remain with 
the dogs at the fringe of the trees while I carefully 
entered the grove, moving step by step, avoiding 
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dry twigs and the scraping of the bushes against my 
clothes. ) 

The ground sloped rather steeply and I could not 
see far in front of me. I had covered some forty to 
fifty yards in this manner and was just emerging from 
behind the thick bole of an old fir when I simply froze 
in my tracks. Not thirty yards away a great cow elk 
was standing, intently staring me in the eyes, while a 
second cow was browsing on the bushes further along. 
We must have caught sight of each other at the same 
moment, and the cow could not have seen me moving, 
also I was dressed in clothes that matched the surround- 
ings perfectly. 

We stood staring at each other in this way for what 
seemed to me an eternity, and I hardly dared breathe, 
as I thought it possible that there might also be a bull 
somewhere about. After a while the cow seemed to 
feel satisfied with its inspection of me, curiously enough, 
and again lowered its head and began feeding. 

My tense position was becoming unendurable, and 
it was a great relief to be able to sink down on to my 
heels. How long would it last, I wondered, before one 
of those cows would get a whiff of man scent, either 
from me or from Lorents and the dogs ? 

They still kept on feeding and were gradually 
drawing up hill, but I noticed that one of the cows kept 
looking fixedly for a long time towards where Lorents 
was hidden, and I thought I heard a slight whimper 
from “Flink.’”” The strain soon began to be unbearable, 
when a bull suddenly appeared in an opening between 
the trees somewhat behind the cows, and-I threw my 
rifle to my shoulder, putting a bullet into its neck and 
killing it instantly. 
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It was a fine bull, but carried somewhat small 
antlers. Lorents had not seen any of the elk at all, 
but from the behaviour of the dogs he knew that they 
must be very close, so that finally the shot came as a 
relief to him as well. 
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STORAASEN FOREST. THE KILLING POWER OF MODERN 
SMALL BORES. THREE ELK BAGGED 


IF you follow the Storaas river a couple of miles 
eastwards from the Almo saeter you will cross the boun- 
dary of the large Government elk forest known by the 
name of Storaasen, which consists of the country lying 
between the Andor lake and the Storaas river. The 
forest is of very great extent, as it reaches eastward 
into the mountains as far as the peak Lurusneisa, and 
the Jaevsjghatten boundary cairn on the Swedish 
boundary, and to the west into the Andor mountain 
and the Finkjerringklumpen further south. Most of 
this enormous territory is bare mountain plateau, 
where one can hardly expect to find elk, ee when 
they are crossing to some other forest. 

One year I rented this forest from the Government 
and was entitled to kill four elk. As usual I had spent 
a fortnight stalking reindeer in the southern mountains, 
so I did not reach Snaasa till somewhat late in the elk 
season. 

At Sem I met Ole Agle, who was to drive me up to 
Almo farm, and he told me that that enormous bull elk, 
with antlers carrying 21 points, had again been observed 
over in the Seisj@ mountain. Ifthere be anything which 
makes the blood course faster through the hunter’s 
veins it is such news. 
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Lorents was at Graesaamoen with a friend of mine, 
but was to join me later on, and as this year my wife 
was accompanying me, old Andreas Almo had come 
along to help us. 

From the Almo saeter the narrow trail runs sasenaee 
across large, soft bogs, and after about an hour’s steady 
walk we again approached the river, which flows here 
in long, deep and quiet reaches, where a boat can be 
used for some distance. At this point there is a small 
forestry hut, ‘“Stroket” by name, which is sometimes 
used as quarters when hunting over the western part of 
the forest, and from there we rowed up the river. As 
we were passing round a bend, a big cow elk with her 
calf ran out of a clump of willows and, splashing through 
the shallows, disappeared into the forest, and my 
young elk hound, “‘ Bjgnn,”’ was so very excited when 
he got the scent that he nearly upset the boat. 

The Storaas river comes from the lake Seisjgen, 
which is a couple of miles long and is surrounded by 
gently sloping hillsides, grown with pine and fir near 
the water, and birches further back, and, as along the 
Luru, there are large expanses of marshy ground, with 
belts of forest between. 

As we approached the lake the river became 
shallow and full of rapids, so we had to leave the boat 
and take to the bank, and it was another hour’s walk 
before we finally caught sight of the lake through the 
trees. At the outlet we found a small boat house and 
a boat, which we borrowed to get across to a wooded 
point about half way up the lake, where the forestry 
hut is situated in a lovely position, surrounded by fir 
trees and with a fine view of the lake and the mountains 
beyond. The hut contained two small rooms and a 
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kitchen, and there was also a small stable for horses 
and a shack for storing meat, etc. 

In the evening Lorents Moum came over from 
Graesaamoen bringing with him old “ Flink,” who was 
still fairly active though now rather deaf, and also an 
Irish setter bitch belonging to my friend, a fine dog, 
winner of many prizes at shows, but absolutely useless 
for practical work, as was to be seen later on. Lorents 
himself had been out after ‘elk during the first days of 
the season and had killed a large barren cow, but what 
interested me considerably more than his bag was the 
fact that he had been using in his .256 bore Krag rifle 
some new ammunition which I had had specially loaded 
up for him. It consisted of a rather powerful load of 
progressive powder and a new pointed expanding 
bullet. 

A hot discussion was going on in those days about 
the new “Calibre Regulation,’’ prohibiting the use of a 
small bore in reindeer hunting, and as I had always 
been an opponent of this regulation, or rather to the 
idiotic manner in which it was put into effect, Ihad asked 
Lorents to distribute this special ammunition of mine 
among some of the better-known elk hunters in Snaasa, 
so that I might have evidence with which to refute the 
statement that modern small bores lacked adequate 
killing power for such game as elk and reindeer. The 
results had in every case been highly satisfactory. 

The 15th of September was my first hunting day, 
and as it had been rather cold during the night, the 
ground was covered with hoar frost in the early morning. 
The wind came from the west, and the weather soon 
turned showery, with intermittent flurries of snow 
and intervals when the sun shone out. 
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Taking both the elk hounds, Lorents and I set out 
towards the north, and just behind the hut the dogs 
got the scent of elk. From the tracks which we found 
soon afterwards it was evident that the elk had been 


_ wandering about in the vicinity of the hut the previous 


evening. 

Down there, close to the lake, the forest was rather 
dense, and there were a number of those small, wooded 
knolls which the elk greatly favour, and where it is 
extremely difficult to get near them, so to be on the 
safe side I made a long cast eastwards in order to pre- 
vent the elk or elks from working round us and thus 
getting our wind, and, as usual, old “ Flink” protested 
against being pulled off the scent. 

We had been walking along for a short while and 
the dogs did not at the moment have any scent of elk, 
moreover, I had uncocked the firing mechanism of my 
Savage repeater, when suddenly, right in front of me, 
a great elk head, with broad, massive antlers, popped 
up behind a clump of bushes. 

Instinctively I pulled down the repeating lever of my 
rifle to cock the mechanism, and, as the elk swung 
round to make his escape, I threw the rifle to my 
shoulder and pulled, but a short, metallic click was the 
only result, and before I had time to repeat, the elk 
had faded away among the trees. 

I did not find the ejected cartridge and, therefore, 
could not ascertain whether it had been a misfire or 
whether I had not pulled the lever far enough down 
to get a new cartridge into the chamber ; however, 
then and there I vowed never again to use a repeating 
rifle in elk hunting. 

It was in a rather dejected frame of mind that I 
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again took up the spoor, which showed that the elk 
had not been in any particular hurry, but had been 
wandering about in twists and turns, at one time with 
a general direction towards the river, then again up 
towards the Storaasen ridge. As it began snowing 
rather heavily, we decided to go down to the river 
where we made up a small fire, boiled some tea and had 
some lunch. From there we made a long round up 
into Storaasen, the wooded ridge from which the 
forest gets its name, and back across the large, sparsely 
wooded flats to the south of the Andor lake, without 
seeing a fresh track in this direction, but then men 
had recently been out marking trees for the winter’s 
cutting of timber. 

Towards evening we were well on our homeward 
march, and were just crossing a large, open bog, when a 
sharp exclamation from Lorents woke me up, and at 
the far edge of the bog I saw a large bull elk trotting 
along some two hundred yards away. The elk had not 
seen us, and stopped as if on command under a solitary 
fir tree, and I promptly fired. After the first shot 
the bull remained motionless, but at the next shot, 
which followed the first immediately, it swung round, 
attempting to get away, but another couple of quick 
shots brought it down. It proved to be a very large 
animal, grey in colour, with a pair of heavy, symmetrical 
antlers carrying twelve, thick, and long tines, a fine 
animal, and rolling in fat. 

There was no doubt that this was the same animal 
we had frightened in the morning, and which was now 
on its way back to the country where we had disturbed 
it, evidently looking for a cow. 

I found three bullets in it, one through the heart, 
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one in the shoulder, and the third behind the shoulder, 
a little far back, so my first shot must have been a clean 
miss, probably going high. 

We gralloched the elk, and Lorents showed me the 
trick of removing the breast bone from the ribs by means 
of a knife alone, as they are only united by cartilage. 
This breast bone of the elk, or ‘“bringkollen,”’ as we 
call it, forms the chief ingredient in Mr. Schultz’s famous 
elk soup. 

The lake Seisjgen has the great advantage that 
there is most excellent fishing to be had in it, amd even 
very late in the autumn, and after the first snow has 
fallen, the trout will take the flies of the “‘otter.’”’ Yes, 
I may as well confess that now and then I employ this 
unsportsmanlike implement in order to get a change 
of fare. In mountain lakes, where there is no boat, 
the otter may be effectively worked from the banks, 
and during the season when elk and reindeer are being 
hunted, the trout will seldom take a fly presented in 
the usual manner, nor will there be time for orthodox 
fly fishing. 

We also had a couple of nets with us, and with them 
we usually caught some twenty fine trout during the 
night. Otherwise, when returning from the hunt at 
night, I usually managed to catch three or four good 
fish with the otter by making a round or two of the 
lake; these fine, fat mountain trout being a most 
acceptable change in diet from the eternal elk meat. 

Having a mind to explore my rather extensive 
territory, one day, when the weather was clear and fine, 
I got Andreas to row us to the eastern end of the lake, 
and from there we followed the small stream which 
comes from Fiskelgsa, a small lake up in the mountains. 
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It was a beautiful day, the large marshes and the 
wooded slopes displayed the most wonderful autumnal 
colourings, and millions of dew drops scintillated in the 
early morning sun, and we soon got up above timber-line 
to the divide, where the country slopes gradually 
down into Sweden. There were no elk tracks to be 
seen here, but, as might be expected, plenty of reindeer 
tracks. 

From the divide we had a most magnificent pano- 
rama. Just in front of us lay the large lake Jaevsjgen, 
between the two mountains Holdershatten and Jaev- 
sjghatten, and in a bunch, a little further to the east, 
were the peaks Bjgrkvashatten, Midtklumpen, and 
Allegaisa. A good many Lapp topographical names 
are to be found in these parts, especially on the other 
side of the Swedish border. 

At the eastern end of the lake Jaevsjgen, where the 
farm of that name is situated, considerable forest was 
to be seen, but on the Norwegian side it was a country 
of endless mountain plateaux and lakes as far as the 
eye could see. Far to the south rose a snow-covered 
peak, the Skjaekerhatten, which Lorents and I were to 
ascend on skis in the winter a couple of years later. 

Willow grouse we observed, but not many; and 
those enormous bull elk which, in my imagination, I 
had expected to find up here in some hidden birch-clad 
gully did not materialise. 

We were standing on the eastern shoulder of the 
mountain Gauptjernakslen,* and the wind was blowing 
from the east, so we decided to follow the bare plateau 
westwards to the Gauptjern} lake, and from-there hunt 


* Gaup-tjern-akslen: Lynx-tarn-shoulder. 
+ Tjern: tarn. 
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back towards the hut, but, of course, on a much lower 
level. 

It was not till about five o’clock in the afternoon 
that we reached the Gauptjern, which lies at the eastern 
fringe of the large, open flats south of the Andor lake, 
and in the middle of the most perfect elk ground. 
On the way we passed a small band of tame deer, and 
there was a large stag with them which was chasing the 
does about, grunting loudly. Not even here were we 
rid of those d——d tame reindeer ! 

As we were walking down towards the lower lying, 
marshy country the dogs suddenly began pulling in 
the opposite direction, and I wondered if it would not 
prove to be reindeer, but at any rate it was worth 
investigating. 

After a while we found fresh elk tracks and Fist 
droppings, so there could no longer be any doubt, and 
we kept on after the tracks, which were made by two 
animals, but whether cows or bulls it was hard to say ; 
and as they were travelling all the while, it took a long 
time before we saw from the dogs that we were getting 
close. 

At length, when crossing some open country, 
- Lorents spotted an elk among the trees some three 
hundred yards away, and when I got out the binoculars 
I could see that it was a small bull with two prongs on 
each antler, not really worth shooting, of course, but 
I had to think of the young elk hound and its training, 
so decided to shoot. 

Leaving Lorents and the dogs I crept forward 
another hundred yards or so, when, as the elk seemed 
inclined to travel on, I fired rather hurriedly and missed, 
being tired after the long march. The bull set off 
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eastwards. Lorents now came running up with the 
dogs, and we went after it, the dogs getting so excited 
that between them they soon pulled Lorents off his 
legs and dragged him along. 

The pursuit had lasted for some time, and we were 
just emerging from a belt of forest when we saw two 
elk standing at the opposite end of an oblong bog and 
looking back. Before they had time to set off again 
Bang ! went my rifle, and this time one of the bulls was 
knocked over, the same one I had missed previously. 
The young dog, “Bjgnn,”’ had behaved extremely 
well, and I had little doubt that with some further 
experience he would turn out an excellent leash hound. 

Several times that year I got to close quarters with 
a large bull elk, but somehow or other each time I 
made a mistake or was out of luck, so the only memento 
I have of him is a large shed right-hand antler, which I 
picked up in the neighbourhood which he used to 
frequent. I deal with him in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XX 


STORAASEN FOREST. AN ELUSIVE BULL. HARD LUCK. 
AN EXCITING STALK. BULLETS FOR SPORTING 
RIFLES. WOLVES pte 


@e 

OnE fine, clear autumn day my wife decided to 
come with me, and Andreas was to attend to the meat 
from the last bull I had killed, so we all of us set out 
towards the country around the Gauptjern. 

When we had crossed the Gauptjern river, Andreas, 
who knew the country intimately, proposed that we 
should walk towards some small hillocks covered witha 
dense growth of birch, close under the bare mountain 
plateau, which he knew used to be a great place for elk. 

For many years Andreas had accompanied German 
sportsmen and could tell many a good yarn about these 
people, who do not always look upon sport and its rules 
in the same way that we do. There was, in particular, 
one fellow who used to come to the Storaasen forest 
who, besides seeking sport, was no scorner of the gifts 
of Bacchus. Unfortunately he was always accompanied 
by his old “Frau,” who looked after her spouse with 
lynx-eyed suspicion. However, he hit upon the most 
excellent idea of sending out Andreas, ostensibly to 
“look for elk signs,” but in reality to deposit small 
stores of bottles at convenient spots about in the forest, 
where, later on, and quite undisturbed, the sportsman 
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might enjoy himself to his heart’s content. As might 
be expected, there were not many elk bagged in that 
manner. : 

When we got close to the hillocks the dogs got the 
scent of elk, and before very long we found both fresh 
tracks and droppings, and, moreover, a little further 
along we found a quite new and rank-smelling “‘ brunsta”’ 
or wallow, where some bull had been digging. The 
spoor first led up towards the plateau, then eastwards 
along the slope, and then swung down again into the 
dense forest. We passed several other wallows, and it 
seemed as if the animal or animals, were pretty close, 
so I stalked on alone in front of the dogs. 

We continued to the eastward for a time in this 
manner over most shockingly bad ground, full of old, 
dry twigs, branches, and other debris, where it was 
simply impossible to move quietly. One moment I 
thought I heard the grunt of a bull, but the forest was 
so dense that I could see nothing in front of me. At 
length Lorents, who had come up abreast of me, 
pointed forward, and I glimpsed something large and 
dark, which proved to be a cow elk, and while I was 
watching her through my binoculars, she suddenly lay 
down and began wallowing in something on the ground, 
which later proved to be one of these circular wallows. 
This was most interesting, as I had never heard that 
the cows were in the habit of doing this. 

I attempted to get closer, hoping to catch sight of 
the bull, but it remained out of sight, and the cow, too, 
had disappeared, so letting Lorents take the lead with 
the dogs, we followed on the track, which again led 
upwards, and as we approached the timber-line we 
finally emerged in more open forest. 
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At last I discovered the cow at the fringe of a small 
opening in the forest, some two hundred yards away, 
and when I got out my glasses I saw a calf and a large, 
dark body hidden behind some bushes, which must be 
the bull. 

The wind had been most fickle all the time, and it 
was really most extraordinary that the elk had not 
got our wind so far. As I was creeping a little closer, 
the third animal, which had been hidden, came out from 
behind the bushes and showed itself to be a very pate 
bull, with great shovel- “shaped antlers. Zz 

In order to get a clear view I crept still a little 
further, but the elk were growing suspicious, and both 
the cow and the bull took a couple of steps, looking 
intently in my direction. How magnificent he looked 


that big fellow standing there tense and alert, and it 


was only then ess I got a good view of those spreading 
antlers. 

The range was still long, and I had to stand with 
bent knees in order to sight below an overhanging 
branch—a very unsteady position, but when the small, 
white bead rested for a moment on a spot behind the 
shoulder of that large body, I coolly squeezed the 
trigger, with the absolute certainty that the bull was 
mine. At the shot the bull swung round and faded 
like a shadow amongst the birches, with the cow and 
calf following! I could hardly believe my eyes when 
I saw that he did not fall, and thus I lost a couple of 
precious seconds before I raced after them, hoping to 
get a snap shot at the bull before it disappeared 
entirely. 

Oh, no! They do not expose themselves those 
wily old fellows when once they know what is at stake. 
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The cow and the calf I got sight of, however, before 
they ran down towards the large bogs below. 

Had I really missed entirely ? Or had I wounded 
the bull? Or again had the bullet hit some twig and 
broken up or shot off at a tangent? This often 
happens to the modern high velocity small bore bullets, 
and is their only drawback in forest hunting. Thespoor, 
which we soon found, showed no blood, but it was, 
nevertheless, quite possible that I had nicked the bull 
with my bullet. 

The tracks first led down towards the low country, 
and then swung westwards and up towards the country 
about the Gauptjern, and as there might still be a chance 
of finding that great bull later, I decided to leave him 
_ alone for the time being. So, while Lorents and Andreas 
went off to attend to the meat, my wife and I returned 
to the hut. 

Quite a storm was blowing out on the lake, and we 
had our hands full when getting in the nets, which 
contained seven big, fat trout. 

Next day was fine. Andreas was to go down to 
the valley to get a man with a horse to fetch down all 
the meat, and I wished to make an attempt to find 
the big bull, which I firmly believed to be somewhere in 
the country between the Storaas ridge and the Gaupt- 
jern, so we accompanied Andreas on his way, and only 
parted from him when we reached the western shoulder 
of Storaasen. Carefully examining this ridge, we 
passed round it and went over towards the large flats 
near the Gauptijern. 

Old “Flink” had caught the scent of elk from the 
ridge, but it resulted in nothing serious till we got down 
on to the flats. Here he began pulling hard on the leash 
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and took us along towards a distant low ledge, on 
reaching which I made a halt to reconnoitre the country 
in front of us. ~ 

There was a large, open bog stretching away from 
us, and at its further extremity there was an isolated 
grove of trees, just like a small island. As I swept the 
forest fringe with my glasses, I noticed something 
amongst the trees. It was a bull elk and a big one, in 
fact, it did not take me long to identify our friend of 
the previous day. I could see now that I had some- 
what over-estimated the size of his antlers, though I 
could distinctly count fourteen tines, but his shovels 
were not quite as broad as they had looked before. 
The bull was standing just inside the fringe of trees in a 
practically impregnable position. 

_ Now was the great problem—was the bull wounded, 
and was it in company with the cow and the calf? 
In the latter event, these two would undoubtedly give 
alarm long before I could hope to stalk within range, 
considering the lie of the land. 

We made a careful round of the grove to have a 
look at its western side, and we found some scattered 
bushes growing there which, at a pinch, might offer 
a little cover, while to the south the ground sloped 
down steeply into a hollow close to the edge of the 
forest. 

As the wind was blowing at the time, the stalk 
could only be attempted from the position we were in 
and by utilising the scanty cover of those bushes. 
Lorents, on the other hand, wanted me to take up my 
position at the spot from whence we first had observed 
the bull, and to let him enter the grove from behind 
and drive the bull towards me. 
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I was not particularly attracted by this plan, as 
there was no certainty that the bull would come my 
way, though with one or two more guns posted, the result 
would have been a dead certainty. This method of 
hunting is much in favour with the local hunters, 
but it takes at least two guns to make it successful. 

So I decided to stalk the bull from the west, and 
made really quite a good job of it, finally reaching the 
fringe of the trees, but could see no elk from there. Most 
carefully I continued in amongst the trees and began 
to believe that my stalk would be successful, when all 
at once I heard the sound of heavy bodies crashing 
through the underbrush, and raced forward with the 
rifle ready, but only arrived in time to see two great 
bodies disappearing. 

I had one short glimpse of the bull, and am ashamed 
to say that I sent a wild bullet after it. No, Lorents’ 
plan would have been better after all. 

There were such a lot of elk in those days that 
“Flink” soon got the direct scent of other animals 
after we had followed on the spoor for a while, and we 

finally got things so mixed up that we had to give up. 
A third time that season I encountered that same 
bull, and a third time it succeeded in getting off scot free. 

For some time after this experience I devoted my 
energies to the southern side of the lake, where there 
were wide forests and fine elk ground, but though I 
worked hard I found no shootable bulls. 

As this was getting rather monotonous, I killed a 
smaller bull to the north-east of the Gauptjern, mostly 
for the sake of the young dog, “‘ Bjgnn,” and some days 
later I again had a piece of hard luck. 

We were strolling along some distance up on the 
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slopes behind the hut, and our two dogs had no scent 
of elk at the time as we were just then going down 
wind, when suddenly, not ten yards away, an enormous 
elk head, with large, wide antlers, rose from behind a 
rather dense thicket, which most effectively hid the 
rest of the body. 

I knew instinctively that a bullet fired through 
that thicket of bushes would break up, but there was 
no alternative, and no time to be lost, so I quickly 
fired two shots, aiming at where I judged the shoulder 
to be. The bull threw itself about and set “off. I 
wanted to wait a little before taking up the pursuit, 
so as to let the bull stiffen a bit, if wounded. The dogs, 
however, were of a different opinion, and, being two 
powerful brutes, they simply pulled Lorents along, 
and I had to follow. 

I found a considerable amount of blood on the trail, 
and the bull had stopped several times and laid down, 
so I was hopeful. A cow had also joined it, and they 
had taken a course towards the eastern end of the lake, 
rounding the end and continuing up into the high 
wooded ridge called the Seisjgberget. For a time I 
hoped they would stop here, but they kept on to the 
westwards. Unfortunately there was less and less blood 
to be seen on the trail, until it stopped altogether, and 
at the same time the tracks showed that the bull was 
apparently getting fresher and fresher. We kept 
following the trail until we approached our western 
march, when we gave it up as hopeless. 

It was now getting rather late in the season, and I 
had to make an effort to get my last bull, besides the 
weather was rather wintry, and there was a consider- 
able amount of snow on the ground. 
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It was the last day of the open season, and Lorents 
and I set out to make our final attempt. It had been 
snowing steadily all through the night so there was a 
thick blanket of snow covering the forest. A man 
had come up from the valley that morning with a horse 
and sledge to take down the last elk we had killed, 
and as Andreas was to go along to help him .and show 
the way, I gave him a hint to stick to the high ground 
so as not to disturb us down in the timber. 

As to our finding a shootable bull, I thought our best 
chances would be in the country to the eastward of 
the Gauptjern, so thither we went, taking only the 
young hound, “ Bjgnn,” which, by now, was fully com- 
petent to do the trailing alone without his father. 

Up on the wooded slopes of the Gauptjernakslen 
we found the tracks of a large animal, made that morn- 
ing, and not long afterwards we came on a new wallow, 
so there could be no doubt about it being a bull, and a 
good one too. The tracks led along the slope in many 
turns and twists, and we kept carefully on the lee side 
of it and made frequent cast to the sides to prevent 
the bull circling round. After a while the tracks swung 
westwards and finally down towards the large bogs 
close to the Gauptjern. — 

From up on the slopes I had carefully spied out the 
country and had discovered Andreas and the man 
driving the sled. They were rather high up on the 
plateau, and had just frightened a large band of tame 
reindeer, which luckily for us turned higher up the 
mountain and not downwards, for the latter would have 
been fatal. . 

The tracks followed the edge of the large bogs and 
continued northward, entering the forest. I could see 
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from the track that the bull had been walking quietly, 
and they became appreciably fresher, showing that we 
were drawing close to it. 

Thus we kept on after it, in and out of small groves 
of trees, back and forth across swamps, in turns and 
twists, so it was most difficult to watch the wind. The 
dog, too, began to show signs that we were close, and 
I was afraid that the creaking of my “‘komager” in the 
wet snow might give the bull a warning, so I dared not 
draw too close until we could get a view of it out on one 
of the many small open bogs. i 

Then it began snowing again, and as we reached 
the rim of a large bog, Lorents at last saw the bull at 
the other end, about three hundred yards away, but 
too far off to attempt to shoot while it was snowing. 
It appeared to be a large animal, and the antlers 
seemed good, and after standing still for a short while 
it walked slowly on and into the forest again. 

This sort of pursuit was getting pretty monotonous 
and would not in the long run succeed. So I decided 
to attempt making a detour and advance on it from the 
opposite side, and this I did, but arrived a little too 
late, only finding where the bull had passed, but this 
time heading towards the east and the country whence 
it had started in the early morning. 

Being by now thoroughly familiar with the topo- 
graphy, I thought I knew pretty well where the bull 
was going and where, with some luck, I might intercept 
it, if only I could be there in time, so putting our best 
leg forward we made a wide detour up on the plateau 
and down again towards a point where I thought the 
bull would be certain to pass. 

As we were getting into the forest again the hound 
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began pulling, and I stalked on in front, but the wretch- 
ed creaking of the moccasins on the snow made me think 
of taking them off and continuing in my stockinged 
feet, when I caught the subdued rumble of the Gaupt- 
jern river in front, which was sure to drown any noise 
I might make. Step by step I proceeded, and reached 
a small gap between two large rocks when I, suddenly 
saw a large dark body among the trees in front. The 
elk threw himself round at the same moment, but I 
was ready, and my bullet knocked him over. Curiously 
enough another shot seemed to give the bull new vitality, 
as he got up on his legs again, and I had to give him a 
third bullet in the neck, which killed him instantly. 

The antlers were a disappointment, I am sorry to 
say, they had looked so much bigger than they really 
were, but the stalk had been most exciting and had — 
taught me a lot, so it formed a fit termination to the 
season. 

The next year Lorents, Andreas, and I were once 
more together at the small hut in the Storaasen forest. 
Old “ Flink ” had gone to the happy hunting grounds 
and instead, Lorents had brought along its son, an 
ugly dog, but otherwise with many good points. My 
own dog, ‘“‘Bjgnn,’”’ was now quite perfect and, besides 
these two, I had taken with me a hound belonging to a 
friend who wanted me to give it a trial. 

This season we had the most unlucky weather for 
still hunting. From terrible gales, with rain, it went 
to the other extreme of quiet, hot days, without a 
breath of wind, so that it was perfectly hopeless to 
attempt stalking elk with a leash hound, with the 
result that I repeatedly got to close quarters with bulls 
without ever getting a shot. There was especially 
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one large bull which was continually fooling me, 
and I have often since thought that it might have been 
my friend from last year, but I never saw him, however, 
so cannot say for certain. 

I managed to shoot a smaller bull on one of the 
first days of the season, and, later on, when I was out 
making a trial of my friend’s hound, it took me up to 
a fine, big bull carrying fourteen point antlers, not so 
far from the hut. 

Last year’s experience had taught me not to place 
too much trust in my old .303 Savage repeater, firing 
high velocity metal-cased bullets, when I might be 
obliged to shoot through bushes, a contingency which 
very often arises in elk hunting, and this season I had 
been using my rather heavy double .400 bore cordite 
rifle. On this day, however, I was armed with a light 
double .450 hammerless Express, firing a rather long, 
heavy lead bullet, with a small hole in front. I was 
confirmed in my opinion that the modern small bore 
rifles firing metal-cased expanding bullets at high 
velocity are far better killers than the Expresses 
firing black powder and lead bullets, and they are so 
very much more accurate at the longer ranges. I had 

to give this bull no less than four bullets before it died, 
although my two first shots were perfectly placed 
behind the shoulder. 

Being bothered by the smoke from the black 
powder, I got the makers, Messrs. Holland & Holland, to 
regulate this rifle for a nickel-based leaden bullet and 
a modified cordite load, which shot most accurately, 
but as to killing power, I had the same poor results 
several times later when hunting with “loose hound” 
in Southern Norway, and I have come to the conclusion 
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that I will rather take the risk of my bullet occasion- 
ally breaking up in the brush, when such shots are 
unavoidable, and have the advantage of the great 
accuracy, flat trajectory, and greater killing power of 
the modern small bore rifles. 

It seems, however, that the problem of designing a 
sporting bullet that will not break up into small bits 
under impact at a high velocity has now been solved 
by a certain progressive American cartridge factory. 
But whatever the type of ammunition, there can be 
no doubt that for elk hunting a light, handy, double- 
barrelled rifle, if possible hammerless, and with ejector, 
is to be preferred to any type of magazine rifle, but 
really good double rifles are hard to get and horribly 
expensive. 

That year it was niptlccabts that the stock of elk in 
Snaasa was decreasing. There were a great many less 
elk to be seen in the Storaasen forest than the year 
before, and reports from the neighbouring forests 
showed the same tendency. The wolves, too, were 
beginning to show themselves in greater numbers again, 
and I often found the remains of elk and reindeer that 
had been torn to pieces by these brutes. 

Some lumbermen who had been living in the small 
forestry hut, “Stroket,’’ during the winter told me 
that the wolves had trampled a hard, packed path 
across the swamp behind the hut, and one night they 
even had the temerity to come right up to the hut and 
steal a quarter of meat which was hanging on the wall. 

Later on during the winter I made a long trip in 
these parts on skis, with Lorents Moum, and one day, 
as we left the farm Gaundalen, near the Swedish border, 
we came on the tracks of a large pack of wolves high up 
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on the slopes of the mountain Skjaekerhatten. The 
tracks were quite fresh, and led over towards the lake 
Jaevsjgen, in Sweden, but we never got a glimpse of 
the wolves themselves. All of which seemed to show 
that hard times were in store for the elk. 

Finally, the Government decreed a three years’ 
close season for elk, and not very long afterwards I 
received the sorrowful message from Snaasa that my 
dear friend and hunting companion, Lorents Moum, 
was dead. He had been out on a lengthy trip in the 
forests, had suddenly been taken seriously ill,,and it 
had been impossible to get him down to receive medical 
attention in time. 


CHAPTER XXI 


VESTERAA IN NAMDALEN. A NEW ELK HOUND. 
A SMALL BULL BAGGED 


It was not until seven years later that I revisited 
this charming country. My old friend, Mr. P., again 
wanted to come over to Norway for a shoot, and I had 
taken for him the excellent Government forests Vesteraa, 
Landegod, and Gravdalen, in the valley of the Namsen 
river, so one day, at the beginning of September, found 
us motoring from Steinkjer along the shores of the 
great Snaasa lake, on our way to Grong and Namdalen. 

Out on the lake I could see the old rickety steamer 
crawling along on its zig-zag route to Sem, and it brought 
back suddenly all the old memories of the glorious 
days I had spent in this country years ago. 

My old elk hound, “Bjgnn,”’ like many another 
good dog, had been spoilt by the long, close season, 
and was now leading a life of ease at home on my farm, 
so I had asked Ole Agle to get hold of a couple of young 
elk hounds from the Lierne district, beyond Snaasa 
and close to the Swedish border, and he met us at Sem, 
bringing both dogs with him. Besides Mr. P., I was 
accompanied by another friend, B., who was to hunt 
in the Bangsj@ forests, and to have one of the dogs. 

Both dogs were exceedingly good-looking animals, 
about 1} years old, and, though brothers, of entirely 
different types. One was short-haired and long-legged, 
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with a somewhat large head, like old ‘“‘Flink,” while 


the other was more shaggy and solidly built, like 


_ “Bjonn,” but considerably smaller, which is a great 


ne 


advantage in a leash hound. 

I was to have first choice, and as that small, shaggy 
chap looked so quiet and intelligent as he sat there 
watching me with a most superior air, I chose him, and 
we got them both into the car, where they behaved 
well and were good friends. When our hunt was over, 
however, and we were to fetch my friend B. and his 
dog atthe farm, Heia, on the Sem-Grong road, the two 
went at each other with such fury that we had our 
hands full trying to separate them before they could 
do any real harm. | 

After a most beautiful trip across the Snaasaheia, 
or the high divide between Snaasa and Namdalen, we 
reached Maelen on the Namsen river in the evening, 
taking the main road westward along the river. It is 
now possible to motor from Grong as far north as the 
small town Mosjgen, on the Vefsn river, and even 
further north. 

After some delay we were ferried across the Namsen 
at Maelen, and put up at the nearby farm of Lillegen, 


where the owner showed us the greatest hospitality, 


and we had an excellent opportunity of admiring the 
exemplary cleanliness and order maintained, a feature 
which I have observed on most of the larger farms in 
both Snaasa and Namdalen. 

- It rained during the night, but early the next 
morning the sun peeped in through the curtains, and 
we got into our clothes in a hurry and out on the green 
in front of the house. There lay the great valley of the 
Namsen in front of us, with the wide forests and lofty 
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mountains in the background, and all the brightly 
painted farm houses on both banks shining in the 
autumn sun. Even my generally phlegmatic English 
friend could not help the word “marvellous” escaping 
him. 

In the course of the morning our guide, the Forest 
Guard, John Brgndbo, arrived from the farm Ristad, 
and brought with him his dog, ‘“‘Trofast,”’. a specimen 
of the short-haired and long-legged type, which later 
on proved to be a most excellent leash hound. Our 
second guide, Johan Opdal, was to join us the next day. 
Besides these two we had secured the services of a third 
man, by name Spillum, who was to assist in carrying, 
cooking, etc., as the open season, according to the latest 
regulations, only lasted an even ten days, so we had 
no time to waste. 

Towards noon Spillum arrived in company with the 
packers and horses, and we bade good-bye to our host, 
and set out for the forest, taking a southern course up 
the thickly-wooded ridges behind the farm. 

It had been an exceptionally fine and rather dry 
summer up in the north, so the bogs were firm and the 
forest trails easy to travel, and after about three and a 
half hours’ quick walk, we reached the dam spanning the 
Vesteraa river, which from there on to the shooting 
lodge forms a series of narrow, oblong lakes, where 
boats. may be used, except where they have to be carried 
past a couple of small, short rapids. 

At length we swung round the point and into the 
Vesteraa lake proper, and got our first view of the hut, 
which is most picturesquely situated on a small, wooded 
point jutting out into the lake, commanding a fine view 
over lake and forest, and eastward to the high ridge 
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carrying the festive name ‘ Braendevinshaugen” 
(Brandy Hill). 
The scenery was exceedingly pretty, but from the 
¢ moment we started rowing up the small river, it struck 
me how much more dense the forest was and how much 
_ heavier the timber than on my old hunting grounds in 
_ Snaasa. The forest looked perfectly ideal for elk, and 
no doubt held a large stock, but to hunt them in this 
kind of country with a leash hound was an entirely 
different matter. Brgndbo reassured me, however, 
by telling me that there were plenty of fairlyyopen 
woodland and mountain plateaux on the outskirts of 
the forest, both here and over in Landegod to the west. 

The hut, which consisted of a large, cosy living room, 
with great open fireplace or “peis’*’ and a kitchen, is 
by far the best of all the forestry huts belonging to the 
Government which I have visited, and the hut over in 
Landegod was practically identically furnished. 

In the evening I made a couple of rounds of the lake 
with the ‘otter,’ but never had a strike, and Brgndbo 
told me that there were only char in the lake and, as 
in most of the Namdal lakes, great quantities of eels, 
while over in the large lake, Storesgien, in Landegod, 
- one might catch trout up to five pounds in weight. 
The season did not open for another two days, 


_. which we_used to make a sort of survey of our hunting 


territory and to make a short trip across to “Gosen,” 
the shooting lodge in Landegod. As Brgndbo had told 
me, there was a considerable amount of open country 
on the outskirts. The Vesteraa lake really lies in a sort 
of basin, with high, wooded hills all round, the densest 
forest being found on the northern shore nearest the 
lake and gradually getting more open till it finally 
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merges into bare mountain plateaux stretching east- 
ward in the direction of the two large lakes, Bangs- 
jgerne, and to the west towards Landegod. This latter 
forest may roughly be said to form one deep, wooded 
valley, with fairly high mountains on all sides, except 
where it joins the Bangdal valley between the two 
mountains Solemshatten and Merkesakslen. 

Just behind the Gosen hut, which, by the way, I 
found much more cheery than the Vesteraa hut, though 
without the latter’s picturesque position, there rose a 
conical hill going by the name Pikhaugen. This hill 
we ascended and got a really magnificent view all 
around. Ze 

To the west this hill forms a nearly perpendicular 
wall, and down in the forest below us we discovered a 
small bull elk, browsing on some rowan trees. It was 
quite a young animal, with antlers carrying only two 
small spikes on each side. Just opposite us rose the 
steep hill, “ Skogkjaerringhaugen,’ which in the old 
days used to be a certain place for bear. 

The shortest route from Vesteraa and to Gosen is 
to row down the Vesteraa river as far as the dam, and 
to cut across a low ridge to the lake Storesgien on the 
other side, where a boat is usually lying, and then row | 
right on to the Gosen hut, which lies at the extreme 
south-western corner of the lake. 

I had noticed an enormous landing net hanging 
from a peg on the wall of the Gosen hut, and on my 
asking Brgndbo what it was, he demonstrated a most 
ingenious fishing method, one which we later on put 
to good use a little way up the brook flowing in 
front of the hut. It was dammed across by some large 
stoncs, leaving only a small opening in the middle, 
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- and in this opening the large landing net was placed, 


. forming a most effective fish trap. 
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Usually the first shooting day on new and untried 
ground is looked forward to with a certain amount of 
trepidation, and especially so when, as in this case, 
there was a new young elk hound to be tried. 

Brgndbo knew this country intimately, both from his 
work as Forest Guard and from having guided sports- 
men, so we decided that he should accompany. my 
English friend. They were rowed across to the eastern 


_ end of the lake and were to hunt in the country towards 


Skarakslen, the southern spur of the Gjeitfjeldene 
range. Between the latter and the lake is a series of 
large, heavily-wooded hills where there are usually 
many elk, but the country is of the most difficult 
description, the ground covered with debris and dead 
branches left from the timber-cutting and overgrown 
with tall, stiff grass and raspberry bushes. Worst 
of all in this respect is the hill Sandtjernhaugen, near 
those beautiful tarns, the Sandtjernene, where the elk 
has a practically impregnable refuge. 

Taken as a whole, there are large areas in these 
forests, especially along the northern marches, which 
are far better suited to the hunting with loose hound, 
but if there are several guns, posting may of course 
be resorted to. 

Opdal and I rowed into the southern bay of the lake, 
where we went ashore, leaving the boat for our return. 
We then set out through the forest, passing to the 
eastward of the large hill Grgnlihaugen, and turning 
south toward the Braendevinshaugen, which is some- 
what higher and less densely wooded. From here 
and southwards is ideal elk country. 
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I had taken both the young dog, “Varg” (Wolf) 
and a hound belonging to Opdal, which had already 
been in at the death of several elk. When they got 
the scent of elk near the Grgnlihaugen, however, 
Opdal’s dog proved quite unmanageable, and when we 
later on got close to the animals, a cow with calf, the 
dog began whimpering and baying and scared off the 
elk. 

The dog had been lent last season to another hunter, 
and Opdal was of the opinion that he must have been 
using the dog as a “loose hound.”’ At any rate it was 
entirely spoilt and useless as a leash. hound, and unless 
I could manage to get hold of another, I should have to 
rely entirely on my new acquisition, little ‘“ Varg.” 
“Varg,” on the other hand, behaved splendidly when 
close to elk, and seemed to have an excellent nose, 
and, moreover, was small and light, a feature one soon 
learns to appreciate when the going is bad. 

From up on the ridge of the hill Braendevinshaugen, 
we had an extensive view over the country round the 
two large lakes, Southern and Northern Bangsjg, and 
it seemed much more open and dotted with large bogs 
and small groves of trees. I could just catch a glimpse 
of the southern lake and follow the valley of the Bogna _ 
river past the high peak Spgthatten, which was one — 
of the marks of the boundary between our ground and 
the large Collett estates. 

We continued on our way southward, reaching a 
-couple of small lakes, and here the dogs again got scent 
of elk, which the tracks showed to be another cow and 
calf. I did not want to shoot a cow, of course, but in 
order to train the young dog we followed the tracks 
for some time, but never caught sight of the animals. 
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The weather had been rather disagreeable most of 
_ the time, with occasional heavy showers, and as we 
* were soaked through we found it cold ; so, when passing 
a sheltered spot with good, running water, I proposed 
a halt, and we built a good fire, getting our things dried 
out and having some hot coffee and food. 

As there seemed to be nothing doing in that vicinity 
we set out towards the open plateau and Landegod, 
and found a most ideal elk country but no elk.. *The 
weather got gradually worse, and so thick that we 
could see very little, so there was no reason in going on, 
and we returned towards the hut. 

What I had seen of the country, however, made 
me very keen to return there next day in order to ex- 
plore all those high-lying gullies over towards the Bang- 
dal valley, or “‘ Bongheia” as they are locally named. 

My friend had had a rather strenuous day amongst 
the densely-wooded hills and had seen many elk, but, 
unfortunately, only cows. 

It gave us a certain amount of consolation, however, 
to think that where there are cows a bull is bound to 
appear now and then. 

Towards morning the bad weather had moderated, 
and when I looked out of the door it was calm, with a 
blue sky above. The morning fog was still lying low 
over the lake so we could only see the tops of the hills 
beyond, but there was every reason to believe that we 
should have a fine day. 
| We sent Spillum back to the Namsen valley with 

Opdal’s useless hound, and he was to attempt to secure 
another one. 

That morning Opdal and I made short work of the 
quite good distance between the hut and the spot 
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where we had turned back the previous day, and were 
soon above the timber-line. 

On the eastern side of the Mysmgrhatten mountain 
we found a deep gully cutting across the Bongheia, 
widening out on the other side into the most delightful 
little valley, with its bottom covered with short, 
thick, mountain grass, and a small brook babbling 
along in the middle. The rather steep walls of the 
valley were covered with a growth of large and stately 
pines. It was just one of those idyllic spots that one 
dreams about, and where the poser Gen conjures 
up the biggest of bull elk. 

A faint breeze was blowing from the south, and the 
sky was without a cloud. Keeping to the rocky rim 
of the valley we carefully spied out the country below, 
and while making a small cast off to one side where 
there were some fine hollows, grown with birch trees, 
Opdal suddenly gripped my arm and pointed down- 
wards. Far down, in the middle of an open bog, some 
seven hundred yards away, an elk was standing. I 
got out the binoculars and could see that it was a bull, 
but a very young animal with small antlers, but as it 
was of great importance for the young dog that I should 
kill an elk, it was no use being too particular at the 
outset. 

The dog had got the scent now and was keen, 
pulling hard on the leash, but we were as yet too high 
up and had to get down into a small draw and past a 
small hill before we could hope to get within range of 
the elk, and in so doing we lost sight of him. 

Creeping on all fours along the foot of the hill I 
got to a point from where I could overlook the bog, 
but the elk was nowhere to be seen. After a while, 
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however, I caught sight of something moving at the 
far end, some 250 yards away, and this proved to be 


_ the bull, browsing on a small rowan, but unfortunately 


&. 


standing with its hindquarters turned towards me, 
and offering no vital spot for a target. 

We had to remain where we were for a long time, 
and I knew that Opdal began to get impatient because 
I did not shoot. At length, however, the elk moved a 
little, but in such a manner that he placed the stem 
of a birch tree between his shoulder and me, so still I 
dared not shoot. Finally, after what seemed an eternity, 
the elk took a couple of steps forward, exposing the 
shoulder, and I let go with the right barrel. 

A hollow smack showed that the bullet had hit, 
but the elk whirled about and ran with great speed 
towards the shelter of the forest fringe. Swinging my 
rifle on to the elk I let go with the left barrel as soon 
as the little bead came just in front of him, and I also 
heard that bullet hit, but at that moment the bull 
disappeared among the trees. 

It was with some apprehension that I took up the 
trail out on the bog, as I had not yet shot anything 
with the new rifle I was using and did not know what 
it would do, but not many yards inside the’ forest 
fringe the ground sloped steeply, and there the elk had 
fallen dead in its stride. 

The first shot had hit the shoulder, perhaps a little 
far back but quartering, and had made a terrible mess 
inside, some pieces of the bullet coming out on the 
opposite side. The next shot had hit a little too far 
forward, but the first had been more than sufficient. 

The rifle, a double hammerless by the well-known 
makers, Messrs. Holland & Holland, was chambered 
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for the English ‘303 Mark VII cartridge, but I had 
myself somewhat modernised the cartridge by sub- 
stituting a new pointed American bullet, jacketted 
with the non-fouling “Lubaloy” metal, and with a 
very small hollow point. The propellent was a stiff 
charge of Dupont powder, which gave the 174 grain 
bullet a velocity of about two thousand five hundred 
feet per second. The rifle shot this charge most 
accurately, and the effect of the bullet seemed to leave 
nothing to be desired. 

A little way below the elk was a small green spot, 
where a brooklet wound among the willows, so, while 
Opdal set about the skinning, I made a fire and soon 
had the small coffee pot going. It was still early in 
the day, so we managed to get the elk butchered and 
the meat hung up in the trees, sheltered from both rain 
and the sun’s rays, ready to be fetched away later. 

On the return trip we found a cow elk in a small 
birch grove. She had taken up her position at the 
fringe of the trees and in such a manner that she could 
smell everything approaching from behind, and overlook 
all the country to the front. With this exception we 
saw no more elk, nor did we come across any willow 
grouse up on the plateau, but flushed a couple of 
capercaillies in the forest. 

My English friend, who had been over towards 
Landegod, had found the tracks of a very large bull, 
and he decided to move over to the Gosen hut next 
day, and I was to join him a couple of days later. 

Spillum, in the meantime, had returned from the 
Namsen valley and had actually brought a new elk 
hound, a very big brute, nearly black in colour, with a 
white blaze between the eyes. This new hound looked 
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to me to be very stubborn and unmanageable, and I 
had my doubts as to it being any better than the other, 
which proved to be correct when we took it out next 
day for a trial; and I decided then and there to rely 
henceforth on my little “ Varg.”’ 
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CHAPTER XXII 


LANDEGOD. A BEAR YARN. AN ELEVEN-POINTER 
AND A THIRTEEN-POINTER 


A COUPLE of days elapsed during which I saw noth- 
ing but cows, of which I saw several each day, and most 
of them without calves. This made me want to try 
some new ground, so I told Spillum tod row some pro- 
visions and other stuff down to the dam and pack it 
across to the Storesgien lake and on to Gosen. 

The weather was bad when Opdal and I started 
out in the early morning, but improved as the day 
progressed. We followed the shore of our lake west- 
wards and past a small bay where there is a large, 
green meadow with several small “saeters.’”’ Just 
before we reached this cluster of shacks we passed 
the remains of an old forest hut, and Opdal told me a 
comical yarn about a bear hunt which had taken place 
here many years ago. | 

Two local hunters had been up to look for bear, 
of which there were plenty in the neighbourhood in 
those days, and one of them was well known as a man 
who always had the most incredible luck in encounter- 
ing game when he was out hunting, but never brought 
anything back. 

One day they had settled down in this old hut, and 
in the evening, when there was a bright moon, they 
stalked carefully up to the “saeter”’ and entered one 
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of the small huts, taking up their position at the one 
small window, through which they had a ies view 
of the meadow. 

After a while a large bear came waddling along and 
started burrowing in the various heaps of refuse, but 
when it came to the point those bold hunters dared 
not shoot. The bear, however, continued its rummag- 
ing, and one of the hunters got the brilliant idea that 
they should steal back to the forest hut and boil some 
coffee! They did so, and after several large cups of 
strong, black coffee, with possibly something still 
stronger added, they felt so strengthened in both mind 
and body, and so emboldened that they returned to 
the ‘‘saeter’’ and looked through the window again. 
Yes, the bear was still there. Finally, and after a 
lengthy palaver, they fired, but the bear took to its 
heels and disappeared. 

We ascended to the mountain plateau beyond the 

“saeter” and had a long and fruitless day, covering 
most of the Bongheia and then turning back towards 
the Landegod forest. 
’ Across open bogs and wooded hills we reached the 
river flowing in the middle of the valley, where ‘‘ Varg”’ 
at last got some strong scent, which I believed might 
be elk. A little further along, however, we flushed 
five large capercaillies instead! Down by the river 
we passed an old forestry hut, which had not been used 
for many years, and looked most dilapidated, but 
there were signs that people had been there recently, 
as we found on the shore a great quantity of opened 
pearl mussels, which, according to Opdal, were quite 
common in the rivers hereabout and sometimes con- 
tained quite pretty pearls. 
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At length we reached the Gosen hut, and leaning 
against the wall was a fine set of elk antlers carrying 
eleven points, so my friend had evidently found his 
bull, and when later in the day he returned, I got 
the tale. 

On the day he left the Vesteraa hut he had seen 
nothing on the trip over, but about mid-day, when 
they were making a halt in the middle of the valley, 
Brgndbo had caught sight of something moving in a 
small opening in the forest up on the slopes of the 
Finfjeldet, the mountain flanking the valley to the 
west. By means of the binoculars they had soon 
ascertained: that it was a good bull and a cow, and 
immediately set about stalking them. 

Being a most accomplished elk hunter and woods- 
man, Brgndbo had unerringly led my friend to the 
spot where the elk had last been sighted, but they 
had, in the meantime, moved on a little higher up on the 
slope. Then, while the hunters were following on the 
trail, the elk had turned back and come towards them, 
so that P. got a fine chance at the bull. 

It was with the greatest interest that I heard about 
the killing effect of his new rifle, a Holland & Holland 
Mauser, firing a very powerful cartridge, the ‘375 
Magnum, as I also have a 375 Magnum, but as a 
double-barrel. It appeared that he had given the 
bull no less than four bullets, which all had hit about the 
shoulder, and he showed me the bullets, which he had 
recovered, and they showed a nearly ideal expansion. 

Now, though this cartridge theoretically has about 
the double energy of my little .303, its effect on elk 
at least did not seem to be as satisfactory as that of 
the smaller cartridge, and I mention this in order to 
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show how dangerous it is to generalise about the killing 
powers of the various bores, judging from only a few 
examples, as so very many other factors are involved. 

For some days we worked very hard, and though 
we saw elk every day, we could find no bulls. I found 
some tracks of big bulls up on the plateau of the 
Finfjeldet, but they must have been made long before. 

As a rule the big bulls are seldom encountered 
before the later part of the shooting season, when they 
begin roaming about in search of the cows. This, at 
least, is my experience as regards the district of Snaasa, 
and I consider it most unfortunate that now that the 
open season only lasts ten days, those ten days are not 
the last ten days of September, as is the case in some 
southern districts. 

Brgndbo had repeatedly suggested that I should 
thoroughly examine the exceedingly steep wooded 
slopes which stretched from the hill Merkesakslen 
down towards the valley bottom as far as the Collett 
boundary, and he told me that in former years he had 
always found elk there. 

I had been in the vicinity several times, but to tell 
the truth I had fought shy of that excessively steep 
and difficult ground. One day, however, Opdal and 
I were walking westwards along the Finfjeldet and, as 
the wind was blowing down the valley, we kept to the 
higher levels of the mountain. When we approached 
the spur going by the name of Merkesakslen, we 
crossed the quite fresh track of an elk which had been 
following the ridge westwards coming from above and 
probably from the neighbouring forest, Solem. 

The young dog had been pulling towards this track 
for some time, and he now got extremely keen. It 
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was close on mid-day, and as I had every reason to 
believe that it might turn out to be a long chase, we 
halted in a small hollow, boiled some coffee, and had a 
little food in order to get this over before we took up 
the pursuit. 

The tracks soon led downwards, quartering the slope, 
and I began to fear that they would lead across our 
boundary and into the neighbouring ground. However, 
as the wind was now blowing, I thought it quite likely 
that the elk would turn back to our ground again 
further down, and we made a detour round the Merke- 
sakslen before descending the slope. 

This little detour was to become of greater length 
than we had anticipated, however, as we had to go quite 
a distance into the Solem forest before we could find 
a place where we could get down. Even then the way 
was practically perpendicular, and we had to cling on 
to heather tufts and juniper bushes to prevent our- 
selves from sliding down. About halfway down the 
slope we got into a small gully turning up the valley, 
and here we recovered the tracks, and they fortunately 
seemed to lead into the Landegod forest again. 

The dog was now straining on the leash, and as 
we could not be sure how far in front of us the elk was, 
we advanced with the utmost care. At length we were 
in the bottom of the valley, which consisted of a jumble 
of small hills overgrown with dense and heavy timber, 
and, as might be expected in such a place, the wind 
kept coming from all directions, so I began to have 
misgivings as to the ultimate result. 

“ Varg” had lately been pulling on the direct scent, 
and we had lost the tracks, and when the wind began 
to fail us the dog, too, became uncertain, so when I felt 
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_ a gust of wind in my neck, I quickly made up my mind, 
' and we again tackled that beastly slope, and after 
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some hard scrambling reached the ridge, where we found 
the wind more steady. 

I had now practically given up all hope of getting 
this particular elk, unless it had ascended the slope 
further along, contrary to my expectations, and 
provided, of course, that we had not given it our wind 
down in the valley bottom. 

Keeping on eastwards at a slow pace we sogn got 
on to easier ground though it was still rather’ steep, 
and after a while the dog began sniffing the air, and little 
by little it seemed to grow more certain and began 
pulling us along. Was this some other elk, or could it 
really be the one we had been pursuing ? The scent 
evidently got stronger and stronger, and we advanced 
with the greatest care. 

Though not as bad as lower down, the forest was 
still pretty dense and full of undergrowth, so that we 
could not see far. Suddenly the dog stopped, seemed 
uncertain, and then wanted to turn back, and for a 
moment I feared that we had gone too far. Trying 
to pierce the gloom down among the tree stems, I 
actually saw something large and dark down there, 
seventy to eighty yards away. I hurriedly got out 
my binoculars and, by jove, it was an elk, but I could 
not see the head, which was hidden by the trunks of a 
couple of birches. Opdal who was standing somewhat 
to one side whispered the word “bull,” and moving a 
little, I, too, could see the head which seemed to carry 
a pair of good shovel antlers. 

The bull was standing in a small hollow, so that only 
the upper part of its back was visible, and whatever 
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position I took up I could not get my bead low enough 
down on its shoulder. At last, by shifting my position, 
I got my sight on the shoulder rather high up, but I 
did not dare wait any longer and squeezed off. 

When the shot rang out the bull disappeared in a 
flash among the trees, and my heart sank. Had I 
really shot too high? A moment afterwards and a 
great head appeared from behind the trees, and the 
bull took a couple of reeling paces and stopped, so that 
I could see the whole animal. It was hard hit, but not 
hard enough, and I immediately gave it the contents 
of the left barrel behind the shoulder, knocking it 
down for good and all. 

Well done, little ““Varg” ! And to show me that 
he was now a full-fledged elk hound he went for the 
dead bull, biting and tearing out great mouthfuls of 
hair, just as old “Flink” used to do. 

The bull proved to be a great, heavy animal and 
the antlers carried thirteen well-developed tines, a 
trophy which nowadays is not to be despised. 

_As I had expected, my first bullet had hit a little 
too high to prove instantly fatal, and I found the 
remains of it below the skin on the opposite side, still 
it had. given such a shock to the system that the elk 
never knew when the next bullet hit it. This latter 
had smashed heart and lungs to pulp and gone through 
with a large exit hole. 

I took a couple of photographs of the dead animal, 
after which we gralloched it and blazed a trail down the 
slope, so that we might easily locate the spot later on. 

Great was my astonishment when, not three 
hundred yards from the carcase, we came on a large, 
raw elk hide hung up across a birch tree and the 
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remains of butchering! It was from the elk killed by 
my friend, and that very day Spillum and two other 
men had been there to fetch down the meat. 

They had been obliged to make two trips and had 
trampled about a great deal and generally made a 
racket, so it was rather a wonder that our own bull 
had not been frightened away. This fact, however, 
shows pretty conclusively that the bull I killed was the 
one we had been following all the time, and that it 
must have been close in front of us. 4 

After that we moved back to the Vesteraa hut 
again, but with the exception of a small bull killed by 


_my friend in the Braendevinshaugen we saw no more 


shootable bulls that season. 
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Bjgnn, (Elk hound), 206ff., 215ff., 
228ff., 236, XXVI, XXVIII, 
KXK 

Bjorkvashatten, 220 # 

Bjornaraa, 145 

Blackflies, 26, 33 

Black game, 145, 186 

Boas, Prof. F., 15 

Bodahl, Mr., 111 

Bogna, river, 242 

Boggsetsacter, 202 

Bonga, river, 182 

Bongheia, 243f., 249 

Boundary dispute’, 130 

Braendevinshaugen, 239, 241, 255 

Brandheia, 181 

Bratteli, 134 

Breiaadal, 155 

Breiaaknuden, 145, 151, 159 

British Columbia, 3ff. 

Brokke farm, 153 

Brgndbo, John, 238, 250f. 

Bugvas, Mount, 182, 185 

Buknfjord, 123 

Butulf Gifstad, 183 

Byglandsfjord, 145 


Campbell river, B.C., 6, 11, 12, 15f. 

Camping outfit, 14 

Canachites franklini, 34 

Canada geese, 24 

Canis latrans, 98 

occidentalis, 37 

Canoes, Indian, 17f., 22, 99, 109, 
XIX 


Capercaillie, 204, 249 

Carex visicaria, 186 

Caribou, 5, 36, 47, 67ff., 74ff., 111 
, Mountain, 72 

——, Newfoundland, 71f. 

— —, number to be shot, 36 
——, Osborns, 72ff., XI, XII 

, measurements, 76 
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Caribou, Stones, 72 

, uses of, 72f. 
Barens, 73ff., XI, XIII 
Butter, 76 

Cascade Mountains, 17 
Caspari, Theodor, 144 
Cassiar district, B.C., 5, 25ff. 
Cervus Canadensis, 80 
Char, 33, 35, 239 

Chesley Mountain, 35, VI 
Chesley Post, 34ff. 

river, 35 

Chicagof islands, 20 
Christiansand, 153 
Citellus plesius, 65 
Clearwater river, 99, 110 
Cohoe salmon, 7, 9 
Collett estates, 242, 251 
Columbia river, 8 

Cook, Mr., 100 

Cook’s inlet, 81 
Coregonus nelsoni, 37 
Coyotes, 98 


Dawson, 34 

Deerhound, Grey Norwegian, 189 
Dendragapus obscurus, R., 46 
Dennis 19, 29ff., 44ff., 84ff., 99, XI 
Devil’s club, 25, 104, 109 

Dogs, pack, 42 

“‘ Dolly Varden ”’ char, 33, 35 
Duck, black, 95 

Dutch Charley’s Bluff, 110 


Echinopanax, 25, 104 

Edmonton, 34 

Eels, 239 

Egge, 184 

Elk, 81, 84, 89, 145, 181ff., 193ff., 
214ff., 226ff., XXVII, XXVIII, 
XXX, XXXII 

——-, American, 80 

——,, disease, 183 

in Trondelagen, 183 

Elk hounds, 82, 84, 187ff., XXVI, 

XXVIII, XXIX, XXX 

, leash, 189, 192ff. 

, loose, 188, 190, 233 

Elk hunting, typical, 190 

, weapon for, 234, 245 

Erethizon epixanthus, 38 

Evardal, 153¢. 

Express rifle, 233 


Falling block rifle, 14, 160 
Fannins sheep, 36 
Fidjadalen, 139, 173 
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Fidjaknuden, 140ff., XXI 

Finbu Lake, 211 

Finfjeld, 250f. 

Finkjerringklumpen, 214 

Fishing in British Columbia, 3ff. 

Fiskelgsa, 219 

Flink, elk hound, 187ff., 216, 226, 
XXVI, XXIX 

Flood Tradition, Indian, 35 

Fly fishing for Brit. Columbian sal- 
mon, 11 

plagues, 33, 50, 61 

Fool Hen, 34, 38 

Fox trapping, 73 

Franklin’s grouse, 34, 44, 59 

Frazer river, 8 

Friis, Prof., 117, 121 


Game, national value of, 4 

preservation, 4, 121 

and Fisheries Dept. (Canada), 4 

regulations, B.C., 36 

, Norwegian, 120, 137, 147, 
183, 216 

Gaukhellervatn, 168 

Gaundal, 181, 211, 234 

Gauptjern, 220, 226, 230 

river, 223, XXXI 

Gauptjernakslen, 185, 220, 230 

Gjeitfjeldene, 182, 184, 241 

Glenora, B.C., 26f., 111, V 

Goat. See Rocky Mountain Goats. 

Goldminers, 26, 40 

Gosen lodge, 239ff., 248ff. 

Graafolbakkerne, 127 

river, 128 

Graesaamoen, 184f., 187, 193, 202, 
206ff., 215, X XVI 

Graham, Mr. 62 

Gravdalen, 236 

Grennel Channel, 18 

Grisbak Mountains, 185 

Grizzly bear. Cf. Bear 

Greneli, 154, 166, 

Gronlihaugen, 241 

Grong, 182, 184, 236 

Ground-squirrels, 65 

Gyvatn, 134, 145, 155 


Halbu Mountains, 185, 187, 193 

Hallingdal, 130 

Hardangervidden, 121 

Harvey, Sir Robert, 153 

Haugen, R., 168 

Haukeli, 125, 139 ~ 

Hazel grouse, 34 

Heiberg, Dr., 118f., 124, 133ff., 145, 
153, 158f., 170 ff. 
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Heiberg’s great stag, 173, XXIII 
Hilleknuden, 162 

Hisdal, 148 

Holdershatten, 220 

Holland & Holland, 233, 245, 250 
Holmevashei, 152 

Horns of Big Horn, 48 

, Rocky Mountain Goat, 48 
. Cf. Antlers. 

Hudson’s Bay Co. store, 27 
Hughes, Mr., 39 

Hyland, Mr., 27ff., 98¢. 
Hytteknuden, 146, 159 


Indian cache, 32, 63, XIII 
grave, 32, VII 
guides, 31, VI 
tribes. Cf. Siwash, Tahltan, 
Wrangel. 
visitors, 86 
woman’s pack, 32, XVI 
Ingebret, 124ff., KX 
Iskut river, 110, 112 


Jack pine, 45 

Jaevsjo, 220 
Jaevsjghatten, 214, 220 
Jay, Canada, 91 

Jens Gaundalen, 182 
Johnson, Mr. A., 35 
Juan de Fuca Straits, 8 


Kamsbraekka, 140, XXI 

Kamsdal, 142 

Kamsvatn, 140, XXT 

Kenai Peninsula, 72, 81, 84 

Ketchikan, Alaska, 9, 19 

Kettie Falls, 10 

Kirk, Mr., 110 

Kjerag, mountain, 148 

Kjenneraasen, 204 

Killing power of small bore rifle, 216, 
226, 233, 250 

Kjesbu, Johs., 183 

Kleggedal, 124ff., 143, 158 

Kleggedalshei, 125ff. 

Komager, 186, 198 

Krag rifles, 129, 147, 156 

Kringlevatn, 154 

Kupreanof islands, 20 


Landegod ely 182, 236ff., 248ff., 
XXXII 


Lapps, 119, 187, 194, 198, 202 
“ Latbuk,”’ 150 
Lersjohogden, 204 

Lesja, 118 

Level Mountain, 37 
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Licence, game, in B.C., 36 

Lierne, 236 

Lillesen, 237 

Little Canyon, Stickine river, 25 
Nahlin river, 42 

Ljosedal, 146, 152, XXII 

—— vatn, 145f. = 
Look-out Mountain, 87f. ~° 

Lona saeter, 203 

Lordal, 118 

Luru forest, 185 

river, 182, 184f., 195, 200, 207 
Lurusneisa, 185, 214 

Lyse, 118, 123, 139, 152 

Lysebotn, 124 

Lysebu, 169 

Lysefjord, 123, 148 & 
Lyseheien, 118ff., 146, 168ff., 174f€. 
Lysekamm, 126, 140, 162 -— 


Maelen, 237 

Marmot, 52 

Merkesakseln, 240, 251 

Midtklumpen, 220 

Moose, 5, 41, 43, 63ff., 80ff., 90ff., 111, 

XIV, XV 

calling, 83, 189 

country, 62, XIII, XIV 

distribution of, 80 

—— fly, 33, 50 

jacking, 83 

—— measurements, 90 

—— mountain, 61, 84f., 92, XIII 

, number to be shot, 36 

Mosjg, 237 

Mosquitoes, 23, 26, 33 

Mossaeter, 185, 200, 202f. 

Moum, Lorents, 185ff., 206ff., 214ff., 
XXVIII, XXVIII, XXIX, XXX 

Mudge, Cape, 12 

Mysmerhatten Mountain, 244 


Nahlin Mountain, 39, 42ff., VII, VIII 
Post, 36ff., 59, 98, VII 

river, 39 

Namdal, 182f., 236 

Namsen, 236 

Neotoma cineva dvummondt, 91 
Nilsebuhei, 128 


Ogndalen, 181, 184 

Onorhynchus gorbuscha, 7 

kisutch, 7 

nerka, 7 

tschawytcha, 6 

Opdal, Johan, 238ff., 248ff. 

Oreamnus montanus. Cf. Rocky 
Mountain Goat. 
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Osborns caribou. Cf. Caribou. 
Oslo, 145, 153 

Ovis Canadensis, 46f. 

Dalli, 47 

—_—s” ——.. Fannin, 47, 53, 58 
— — Nelsoni, 46 

Sa = Stones, 47, 58) 


Pack dogs, 42 

horses, loading, 31 
rat, 91 

train, 31, XVI 
Parry, Colonel, 28, 30, 33, 36, 112 
Perisoreus Canadensis, 91 
Pike, 62 

Pikhaugen, 240 

Pilling, Mr., 39, 59, 81, 87 
Poaching, 119f., 147, 156 
Popoff glacier, 23 
Porcupine, 38, 46 
Preuthun, Mr., 199 
Prince Rupert,. 18 
Princess May, s.s., 18 
Princess Royal, s.s., 15 
Ptarmigan, 126, 155 
Puget Sound, 3, 8 


Queen Charlotte Island, 72 


Rangifer Tarandus, 71 
Rangifey T. terra novae, 71 
Rangtjern mountains, 185 
Rasmussen, K., 8 


Rat, pack, 91 

Reindeer, 47, 74, 117ff., 132ff., 139ff., 
149ff., XXI, XXIII, XXIV, 
XXV 


——, measurements of, 117f., 148 

, tame, 187, 194, 198f., 221 

, Canadian. See Caribou. 

Remington rifle, 121, 147 

Richardson’s grouse, 46 

Rifles, ammunition, 107, 216, 233, 

245f., 250 

, express, 233 

, falling block, 14, 160 

——, Holland & Holland, 233, 245, 
250 

——, killing power, 216, 226, 233, 250 

——,, Krag, 129, 147, 156 

——, Remington, 121, 147 

——, Savage, 196, 217, 233 

——, Wesley Richards, 196 

Riuven mountains, 145, 147ff., 154, 
166, XX, XXII, XXIII 

Rocky Mountains, 47 

Rocky Mountain Goat, 5, 26, 36, 48, 
50, 54f., 92, 98, 105, 110, X 
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Roktdalen, 181, 184 
Roktheia, 181 
Roskrepfjord, 154 

Russ, Charlie, 27 

Rutting season, caribou, 74 
elk, 195 

moose, 89 

Ryper. Cf. Willow grouse. 


Saatjernsknuten, 150 
Salmon, 17, 19, 33, 35, 41, 106 
“* Cohoe,”’ 7, 9 
creek, 98 
—— fishing in B.C., 11 
, acing,” 6 
, leap of, 10, 17 
——, Pacific, 6f., Sf. 
——, shooting, iS 
——, eee os 
“ Spring,”’ 6 7. 
ES EVeS nO 
Sanddeta, 183 
Sandtjernene lakes, 241 
Sandtjernhaugen, 241 
Sargent, Mr., 16, 28, 30, 33, 44, 60, 
98, 112, XV t 
Savage .303 bore, 196, 217, 233 
Schultz, Otto, 184, 199 
Scud river, 100, 104ff., XVIII 
Season, shooting, in British Columbia, 
5 


Seattle, 3, 112 

Seisjg, 186, 211, 214, 219 

Seisjgberget, 229 

Selkirks, mountains, 47 

Sem, 184, 206, 236 

Sennegrass, 186, 198 

Setesdal, 125, 144, 153 

Sharp Mountain, 65, 70, 73 

Sheep, mountain. Cf. Big Horn. 

ranges, Nahlin Mountains, 43, 
VIII 

Sirdal, 118, 125, 146, 153£., 162, 168 

Siwash Indians, 11ff., II 

Skagway, 1 

Skarakseln, 241 

Skjaeker Mountains, 181 

Skjaekerhatten, 220, 235 

Skogkjaerringhaugen, 240 

Skoro, 128, 135, 139. 

Sleeping bag, 31 

Small bores, killing power of, 216, 226, 
233, 250 

Snaasa, 182, 184, 214, 235f. 

Snaasavatn, 181, 184 

Snow, 86f. 

Snow-shoes, 73, 86f. 
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Solem forest, 251 

Solemshatten, 240 

‘Spillum (Gillie), 238ff., 248ff. 

Spethatten, 242 

Stalking, Golden rules, 136. Cf. Big 
Horn, Caribou, Elk, Moose, 
Reindeer, Rocky Mountain Goat. 

Stavanger, 123 

Steinehei, 145 

Steinkjer, 181, 184 

Stickine river, 5, 16, 19ff., 31, 49, 
98ff., 107£., IV, V, XVII, XIX 

Stone, Andrew, 73, 81 

Stone’s sheep, 36, IX 

Storaas river, 186, 214 

Storaasen forest, 214ff., 223ff., XXXII 

hut, 215, XXIX 

Store Kvaeven, 133 

Storesteinsvatn, 161, 163 

Storevatn, 149,.153, 163 

Storgien lake, 2398. 

Stroket, 215 

Svahellerhei, 135, 153, 168, 174 

Sweatbaths, Indian, 37 


Tahltan Indians, 16, 27, 69, XV 
river, 32 
Taumevashei, 149 


Teit, Jimmy, 15ff., 19, 27, 60, 112, KX ~ 


Telegraph Creek, 5, 15, 19ff., 27f£., 97, 
101, 109, 111, V 

line in B.C., 35 

Telegraph, motor boat, 19, 22, XTX 
Telemarken, 153 

Tent, used in B.C., 43 

Teslin, lake, 45 

Teivao tetvix, 186 

uvogallus, 204 

Thurboe, Mr., 23 

Torkel, 146, 150 

Totem poles, 12, 17, 21, II 
Traangjen, 146, 152 
Trettehellerknuden, 163 
Trondelagen, 181, 183 

Trondhjem, 181 
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ae 33, 62, 126, 166, 187, 199, 219, 
9 


Tyee Joe, 11 
—— salmon, 6f 


Ursus Americanus, 34, 101 


Vaag family, 182 

Valdresflyen, 121 

Vancouver Island, 3, 6ff., 16, 25 
(town), 4, 14 

Varg, elk hound, 242ff,. 

Vedder river, B.C., 5 

Vefsn river, 237 

Vegusdal, 153 

Vesteraa forest, 182, 236ff., 250 


-—— lake, 238 
river, 238 - 
Viekvaeven, 150, 155 “et 


Wages of Indian packers, 31 

Wallows, elk, 224 

Wapiti, 80 

Weather, effect on reindeer, 117, 163 

Wesley, Richards, gun, 196 

“ Whiskey jack,” 91 

White fish, 37, 62 

Williams, A. Bryan, 4, 10f., 14, 16, 19, 
69, 72, 83 

Willow grouse, 59, 63, 65, 70, 88, 
126, 145f., 166, 220 

Indian methods of 
catching, 68f. 

Willy, 29 

Wilson, John, 99, 110 

Wind, influence on reindeer, 117£., 163 

Windy Gulch camp, 65 

Wolverine, 133f., 147 

Wolves, grey, 37, 43 

, Norwegian, 183, 203, 234 

Wrangel (Alaska), 19, 112, II 

Indians, 21 


Yukon river, 8 
territory, 45, 81 
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